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NOTE TO TRE SECOND EDITION 

I lu vti QDt (otinri ni!Ci4&uy Eodci A in ihfr^yaf reviBimi. kn Kitvr 

tlii!i five years MtciCfl its &jvt hppeiajAiicfi, Aitan^Ammt nadiftr tlirni 

tuiun Imd# with M^tipTLson tqhfi^iary vtaiu^ai blU cffbttiand 

htthOil fcrcatmimt of thv njbiH;t. 1 hnvf, howtiVBr^ TcpJacod U nmnbtf of 
ffrtiiitec±iiiTid<if aBtii]LLeijmii ilfiistrjiti.'niii by anne trtydi 1 Ml wtrvui unpmtO' 
nmiit Or wwp mon direcWy oonneqtod with wo^aX HM The ti?xt hu bMU 
bmqrbt sp-fo-dAtO wlilWfl nocwsauy, and through thn IdndnesH of fnendiy 
cckllAUonilon i been. lUeto add ae^wil odFoai platea. 


PREFATORY NOTE 

T Hl^ boyv wboni wa wilta will kfiOw thikt wAaftr miimfyOfill ' 

fvmed triUi dtowtsp people mi vorh, And thJi it dora oM nkattcrwfmt thm 
work m m Icmg at it u Ipterwfin^^—and wn sdd if work is a&tnraj 

and propet then tl cannot N imintscatin^. For cxampfi?, ieJht riegnigg qnt a 
cattlo^yard d«p In mdoure, ff you arOn taanoror gardniiH- yem will beloohiog 
ahead lo the crop# which you whi grow with the aid of the iPAiium> And thf 
Bnedy job bec^tdrje&ilntEteating. 

ft noil be (found that work dividiEi itabll quite Datariily blto three groat 
tnida. ftiiiii «at« m the iimntir't imdo ii ^oir 4 »tt importuii ope. It lim 
not matter whether the br«ikhiat bacon comes tom XHminarlf* m the dmnor> 
tnuttoti bofxi New Zc^iJid, the cheeae hom Cacuula, end the hem China^ 
ii ta the faiuier who feeda yoit: and though the food may be packed tn a tin^ 
LMi waa not Ita naiaL couch. The tatmer growi the raw matonft]i alao for the 
second fr«t trade of Clolhing. The fleectK of Wa sheep are wpvack Into doth . 
the liidtaoT hie cattle ttinke ihnes^ and the flax be the bnco. The tidrri 

great tnsde ie Ihe Builder'a—^he prvAfidm the hous^ Ait the other tridaa axe 
iuba^ihary and rdatlYdy tmimportant^ aa can tw seno ui tha chert the 
isppoaita page. 

Until the end of the Rghteratli cenpwy we corned on thrao three Rrmt 
tradefl by omr^lvca for outwvee, and with the Burplua 0vm uid b^Ymu our 
ntedi feijd fot InkruriAs, Jke winoK which WP impoTted, In tbo jiinirtepEiih 
Century, £ixim a vEFiETiy of o&uaaa, all of which mmed ver^' rBOBanahln, thii 
riatemi balance Ijeean tu be diptutbod. The midKrauta who woui u* Amerioi 
and Auntniha anat bouie iut the goodf wtucli they oould Hot ipAnuioctnre thriq - 
aelVEs, and paid us for them with foodftufis grown on vir^i toU^. More anil 
nKiTP it bqgM to pay ua to mantiCutnt# these ^oodsu onn ao thia indurtrial 
Hevolotion dtereo nirr mE^e-of llybig— it wu rooted in money Inatiud ol in 
the limd. 

The ides o( thl* bevk ta to ooDtraet ihwe two modes of livmfe—the simple 
ci»ruTal of tbe eight with century* which hrsE begau in Engfand when 

Neobttuc mAn planted hu cropaon the iynebeta and tended hia ^ka on the 
Downa, and the modem Iniluftrialhmip which li to Tocesit, and dl&culU arid 
com^lcAted. We cannot ol oouruD do mcife than touch nn the many pnl^eina 
with winch Man hambm -oonhrmted, but we ihall pay apecLal attsntbn to iho 
difficuldij whdch he hu bad to overcciina. Matu iaa cantanketoua eniinal^ very 
<r<»t(u*iaily HTt^ng-heAdod and pervieipe ; he will run a heel4me iHth thegreiiteal 
joy aiid causi hhi ftietuli deppiur^ hut tu if idgetuoua aiid akUful —m much 
iniiai bp adbuitcKf. VVe will *hi^w lUni eahtbiiioK bia iagenut y mid ihiil- 
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NOTE OF ACKNOV^T-EDGMENT 

I T w * (tttlo ilifficdt to suJtatily thu MBfftaxiee whaA hAi bm 

niMkin^ Uii» bock, beaux we h*¥» m. habit, ujxfofftnJmtriK lof 
aur frteedq. while so cngA^, ** laytiis iiodcr wiitTihutian every mwi, womkit 
ami citihi that w* mv meei. FiTsi tiuf pubhiher^ Mr, Han-f Batjfoedr mtiit be 
mMtSoDfid ; thare cifi b« m*n with the kpewlcil|$& tic nl ibe 

boUdiEiei ot Eo^Jmd and Iho booW ifeout them, ^ff. John Bcreafoini and tlw 
Oxfe^Td Univwwty PtiMi icceroflaly iilowed ua to me the lufioTiaatiDti ha the 
WwLfanle Dfkry. Sir Henry Lyom alau hdped m, luid ea he retlra imm the 
MEMttm, LoudiiJi, iMb autiiJim, we on out own and oat nadm^ 

behalf, thankP to htm tot 1 be splendid wotk he and tds men Itave done 

durins tho last few veats- Sir Hottry u well allowed tu. to puhliih the Sdence 
Mosenm ti^tOf^pHs In Ou* book, Mr, A, K, Sabia ti uaother Muaeum 
Director wtso pt^ed his kaowledfe at otir JlsposaJ. Mr. W. H. ColLtu wilal 
&f with inloTcmttlftEt aad flrnn phntograpb*: Mr* tv, B. HpoMna wttb tiJTnEng 
details : ileeffm. iicrttflin Hellyer, K. Baal Juper. wul A. in aaaitatkio: 

Mr. EittI FBrndey in hghitinB: Captain wUfred l>iwaTuin walh details oE the 
Cafjy Smk : the urran Co, detoilBoE tody —aail thniD werfiiTUkiiy 

others 

Ai rewirde thw UluitrAtions, we have been liirtuitete in havmp aertea lo 
the jitcoinpmnli]* collectati of Mr- W, T- Spencer, of New Oxford Street, frotn 
which Fip,st, 31, yjt 73 . *S^ reproduced. Fig. 1O5 is 

trooi fijt orig^ in the Kojnl Naval College, Greenwich, and ii leproduced by 
permiasion ol the Lord* ComnuxiaTieFx of the Admlrally, For Fig. 106 we 
naust thank Mr. Arthur X Bhlton, F-S.A-, Caralor oi the S&ana 

MuMiafn, London ; Bud for F^ig. lyfl Hr. R, E- TrnvithlcJc and the Comnntiec 
ol the Baffin ^on Fm* Arts ciuh. Fig. 165 N repraduced from Frank C 
i3owcn'a " The Ses; Its HkHory A Romance,*' tiy guiirtay al the mbliiher>. 
Merars. HaJton A Co. Ltd.: Fig. t th Is by Idnd penaiHion of Tlw TiJiMr. aad 
Fig. 1x1 of ti» DaiVv Meruld. Fmally^ general wonl 0/ thaakti U iiecfAaaiy 
to the Trustee! ol the Bcitlih MuNmn and Vlttotia and Albcrc Mnsemii far 
penniukin to reproduce n number o( eubjecta. whose Bjturca ste in every case 
given bementh the iliartratsOitis. 

/fciiy^ 1933 . 0' Q- 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO SECOND EDITION 

Pcir the Llliimtiatkioi we have ^ato tc^ thxnh Mesan, S^icriner Ihf ihfir 
eoclreme idndnE^ia pliidng Ht our dlepwd their mcomiaimbla ^oIlKtion el nUI 
prliita. We have la limieiit the low of W, T. Spencer, Imi Mr. Speacm, 
Miw Mia» Gray have been ue htipfni oa evei. We have to thank 

than for FigB. 17^. 3iDBi 130-xht, Mr. Hancock, of Tht Skipping 

Iw InniUy pnvided 1hecuh3Uf Qocks of ahijraon Flpi. iSt and 1 ^ 5 , ami 
jt/afiHfer muit be thanked for O5, ihe coloured drew 
Mr. j H- IL Body, of Kenioii, luu kindly supplied the material far the bnd 
VDCtl^m on oiiy dectro-magnetic locnfluitivei fmm e paper read by hliri 
before the Ne^'caniefi Society^ who must be ttwked tor their kind parmuHioii. 

Elie lemnrning lUuOttmtiOELi ^ve ba$ti ^oviifed by the pubhi^s, 
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A Note on. the Methods and Influence of C H. B* and 
MARJORIH QUENNELL on HUtotv Teaching in Schools 

By FRANK ROSCOE, 

S^lreiary 0 / rA/ Sixtny 0 / i 

T FI ¥r o* luitcrv isM termtfd pAft of th-e tcbpol curricuium for ie^eiaJ 

bill it iA oply duiitl($ teC^t ye&re thal uiy Jcrcioai att«npi 
bu bmn mvkdw to kt wiili likdy id miifXEai Uie 

A ceaiurv ftco btgati Uie priictiEo of datfa flf tivetiti aa 

{lU icsportj&i wbUe giviflif liitfe Atxentuiti to Ihe evEttU tkemaeivtt 

Jon? Aiuten ‘mlX rtoklK th« commeatA nuuJv And Julut 

Bertmn dit ilitf AttmrmtiHitjr df their tfa-yciXHCiSd CdllAll], F^JUljr pJics 

HtiW jsjpfi *!^ kt LB we usol td le|Wt the chrandldidcaJ order oi 

the Klfltfl l^ptand. ^ith. the tin±m df their akWmih^ iml tiimK df tlie 

pnuExpeJ ev^ntB df ih-DX rei^fTI-B I 

"■ Y«*'* juldoJ tbe othOTp " enif cf the Ronmq Empemti U tcw W 
SeviefiaB" 

At Rn^hv AnwW Jirtiddueed a treat in mt dt ancuHst hiBlory^ b«l for 

long aftof Lii thF pul4ic Bchuaia made SittJe AT fin attempt Id 

hwtoTV to thflir piipklB. F^r vdttPjfer thalilimi Mr*. MArkhaiit |xrddidred 
" Utile ArMitir'i Hi*tiirv at Eiii^lurvd " fliuJi Clwries Dickata wroie ‘A ChiliFi 
Hislory oi 3iti the (Atef ffihhike df last century Xhaa keic l«i- 

tfdukt HMTV Ambitloo* in scopo but n rn lt» attmttivff in bfm aiu! ctmicut 
They tnakX^X liialnry mitmly a* a record df clyntfUThca, wiirt BmJ ciaptidefbt. 
the Uvcfl find ddknji^ pf oTtliuitn^ mm And mmert. 

Tohd Richard Giem ihfr defKiB sif thii klod df trmtjnoist, and wrote 

hit Short Itiitory of the EoKhah PeopJe*” as a oorrective and aa Matnple 
liki wiivk wfiB cxtcffiiely useful, but the beneELUdi iaSufince was Imutixl ia the 
matlt to Btudentii of dlAtlire yrasa^ 

Thu pawoTAaut dE agrAfhift atsd kndui-tri^ devdoptBent, ehaa^ea in 
attuctufe, a.nd the gradual growth of liAtioftiU LnatEtuUdfit are less drsaiatiE aad 
fiictaEcsque t h«n taloi ol niyml poTBons. ghtteiia^ pag^suit* and kiughtVy 

^ Tho cv^-widEnltiji KdS>e of hiitcrncul tBOArdi turn d|>fflied iminy diffcient 
fiekSa of a tody. We have l<i-d4iy many '* hlilonnianctent, rnodm^ pihtii^K 
egdaJ, locaJ, economic, religieut or htnfaiy, vritli eouatlE^ ApcciaJieod waacho* 
*odi Oi the hiatory of wnhitoiiiare, nl ahippltig, <4 icnnii*, locihlleAor traiktlngs. 

Annd Ihia vast and iJl-Otiiefod mafia cl aR tafSiltS under the ganc^J 
tJtlo " lusiors-," eome ipn±knt:c muFil W to ihe J-ouriii atudent, lacking 

A coherent dnnBcl OT cknn he may be engulfed in conlutoon, uiiAbke to tee iho 
wnod ierr the ir-Cei. The tradiudniU ^emU i* ihdono of which Fauny ikiCo 
knew Ddthini. Date* of kinga and I^ueena. the ptitidpal evcalA o( their Ifilfpia, 
and cnt^uua attcutiOH to *' bittla, murder And audden Eloaih ""“th«e lormed 
the material of much KhMit kdslurr down to a grtieraUun Imperfcctly 
zetaiiiAl and dilEortod in outline, it funpahed a aOiiy <i|uipmcnt oE hiitlonc^l 
koowlnlif? far the Ititidi dtizort. Tberu vmn ncad fnr a Irceh presoutatioii of 
hifltnrv which a child ooiiJd fnSSow with m tmdmitiiudjflg proj«r trx hi* years 
Muf with that IntHTMt which ie olwaya axoujoil whan familiar things are Men 
IroDi A new angle. 

ti> tho new method of trcAtm g 
. ft. QuenneUjn happy coJ la bor- 
IT aS them haji been through the 
d rsmicU. She ii an. artMt by 

IX 


The cEiiiwl vivid nhil ilfikinn conttkbti^n 
likrtory ioT yotiiig itpdonti waa <ti[rrj.iwJ by f! 
atMn with hii wife. MArjemo guTOiiB!! Ndthc 
EohvetittotuiJ dLsci|*JiM of liialoriDil atiidy nai 



training and indmaJicm. ^hlle ht •raa aci arcytoct tp wham tha War tmm^t 
an p vardisftdnS praluknul Career. Keyul nrritliixi an ewdknf 

handbook oa Knnncdi CkUiednJ^ but be aAva poaed u a Utmry erpeft. 

Hit chief hitrrat wai in prchitectEitp, mid In Iha «cr?nefif hia |)ractlce be 
developed an abedin^ zeat iar Ftimplfla of gi^cid wort^umuhip, u4 a pitif&und 
Mfi t git tor ikiE!^ mftimai iti emery The tmiividyailly and ^to-Mcif ibr 
nftirk nhirli did in the dayf be^rc nuae-proidbniati gave \um cosiaUMit 
pilDuur«L Hla d to Convey iGwtiimQ of Iiii own kiHiwledge and cothueiaam 
wpe tbe of hit effViru in auibonhip. Begtimkifl with ihachJLniUnjf 

m^mnev entitled '^A Htatory el Everyday Thmga in Eoghiiid " {BatiiofdL he 
and Mrs. <}i;ciinidl arent im ^ diM:ibc everyday thingnat dUferent ptfiE>da and 
tn didcrent placts. 

It i* harifly too miEch to say that tbay tnode liutory while wriihig It By 
labonoua leWBZth and earful wKection ihay iwe nhle to prepens the ptnry of 
people " in thar habit at they iived.^' SldlXul Olmtratkms tuE^wnentcil tbe 
text, oiakinE the tuccesaivo vrdninei duublv inierteiing . nie cHiKt waa 
ttrefljtihcnwi hy the lortunate choice of a pubdlEbef whote akill In the pradtiC' 
tioo 0 f bockt far beyond the practii:* oi the makrr ai cbjRp bolt 'tcHeri." 

Tbit happy oonpancthM of tmthnr, utlvt and pablikhef hrmitherl a mcmorabla 
and pcnxLanent contt^bution to the lint of bc»hi nvailnbJe !of yoiitig itndiifila 
fi| hiifory. The general ttiii ot tcboil text-booka might be dfeciib«i ap dteb In 
appBuance end in oententp, bnt the Queniieil bookt are attractive and even 
eabiiarating in both rapecta. We n-ttd Etnt wtmtler tfiai they me fi ndin g 
imitatofs and helping to raipetheatajidiird of beok-produetjon for ic ho o ta 

ft U dttlog that modetmof the Qbenndl book* thould have bt miiid a wmti- 
pictiire of the antbor. Vet it ip hnjUMiyeto convey luiy aiScqimte hnpfewn 
ul the man. ilia chief chamcteaetlc waa lUi yiiqumcluible enthutbum 
thrngi tlyit ar«beBatLfuJ and of good rnport.'' lie wouJd jonmey Iot mih!* to 
tee a wtdl -bnilt farm waggon or any good examplb of baniiicraft. Fie liad about 
liixn on tium af ^fna»iiniriiC» nor any of the windy tbeiori-c tiSAl by eclf- 
vtyied cofltDot^enm on art or ariztijiixdiEre. SometlM^ ho would any, with a 
rueful snule. that he wap too ignonmt to undciatnnd the naonniu g of mtidem 
devdopmenie, but in truth he undcntopii then well enough and formod 
•hfrW entimatot of thw worth. This will he evulmit to rnaifcri ai hie laet 
bonk. ** TheCood New Daya " (Batsiord), where he drwibeanindeTn bLitutriof 
and a^cuiitiTol proenses and ia nundfnl ot thw flgni^nanco ai factofi in the 
liieof ccdning genera liono- 

In Lba memciry of thote who knew him C. H. B- QncnneJF hw on uiured 
ptace. They will afwayi be aWo tu recall vivid pktpr^ qf one who radiated 
goodwill tawurda hia fellowv. treating their failmgi with whimwoii humonr 
jind «xtmctjng mcFticnofit from arenmtance* antoirani onou^b to Iiave 
diKeutaged a spent let* waEI armed againot late. Hohul a bilihe bean and on 
unfailing imt £or limpLlB human joyt, Children loved him. the nure pmeption 
of youth enabling tlii^ to »e in him cipo who was reedy to shuo thmrintawta 
wHIifiEEt Menming the airs of a mentcr. 

Thia firm link with sduldbood wnis of a t^«^e with Uie nmn. for he tT^ned 
to the end the uiqninng i^ojit and quick enthusiaann of youth. He died m 
Decembtf 3. a fitting epitaph for him Ernght be fouiui ui the words ol 

Lnuli Strvonsmi: 

Every heart that hu belt strong and eheerfiilly hon ttdi m hnpefnl 
fnipuloc bt^nd Lt in the wofbi, and beitcred the condlliaa of tnonkmd/^ 

January.' 10 ^ 6 . 
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PART 1 


CHAPTER I 

THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FARMER 

W HEN we took back oii life as lived oil thta island 
of ouiB, up till the end of the eighteenth century, 
it aeeim to us to have been very comfortable and easy. 
Doubtless our forbears had their troubles, but they did 
have time to grapple tvitb tliem. The first known Englisli- 
man, the Piltdown Man, hunted strange animals in Sussck, 
and his followers m tlie New Stone Age guarded tiielr 
docks on the chalk Downs, and grew corn on the narrow 
lyndiets. The Bronze Age Men and those of the Early 
Iron Age, if tJicy came as invaders, stayed to be absorbed 
into the stock. The Romans tried to teach us Town- 
planning, and made roads before ive tindcmood their 
meaning ; wc were pan of a mighty empire that stretched 
from Babylon to Britain. Then the Dark Ages descended, 
and Angles, Sarrons and Jutes is'andered througli the ruins 
of Silchester, but preferred to make clearings for their 
o^vn houses in the woods. The Normans brought us the 
't'igour of the North once more, and the culture they had 
absorbed in Normandy, and then, under tlje Angevins, 
we again became part of an empire that indaded ail the 
Western parts of France. But gradually our outlook 
became more insular, and so we came to tJie Renaissance 
and the discovery of the New World- Adventurers went 
there, and we contested \Tith the Spaniards on the West 
Indian seas, but the placid stream of life at home flowed 
on, and there was little alteration in the coloar of our 
thoughts or the mode of our living ; and so things remained 
until Uie beginning of die eighteenth century. Then came 
a series of happenings which brought the Tndustriaj 
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COMMON HELDS 

devolution in its imin, und time became a bind of fourth 
dimension xvhicli could not be grappled witlu Tull inina- 
dneeti new ideas which revolutionbted agrfculmre, James 
Wattes monster was bom. Bridgewater made canals, 
and \facadam,^ roads, and we were liardly used to these 
when Stephenson’s iron horse ran on rails instead of roads. 
Industrial toivns sprang up and introduced unheard-of 
complications of Tow-n Planning and Sanitation. Problems 
to which a thousand years had gone to find a solution had 
to be settled in as many weeks. So we must be very 
charitable in dealing with the Industrial Revolution. 

The first of the three great trades to be atfected. by 
the change was that of the farmer, but before we deaj 
with the revolution in Agriculture, whfdi was to be efiected 
by Tull and Bakcwell in the eighteenth century', it will be 
well to call to mind wtiat the conditions tvere like before 
they started their work. 

Fig, 3 shows OUT homc-tcrt^Ti of Great BcrlUiampstead, 
in Hertfordshire, in tlie early part of the iliirteenth century, 
and it will serve our purpose quite well, because country 
life in England had altered very little in the 500 years 
bctn'cen the early thirteentii and the early eighteenth 
centuries. This was one of the great difficulties with which 
the English people had to deal when Industrialism was let 
loose on them—not only tiic thorough-going oature of the 
change, but the suddenness of the transition. 

The three Common Fields tterc In the south of the town. 
Wlieat and rj'e were sown in one of these, and barley, oats, 
peas and beans in the second, while the third was left 
falhjtv. The fields were cut up into narrow acre or Italf- 
acrc strips and divided from one another by^ grass banks, 
or balks, A man would have holdings in cadi of the three 
fields, so much time was wasted in going from one field to 
atioiJter. The two fields whicli were in cultivation were 
fenced off from the sowing to t!ie harvest, and then the 
fences were taken down and the cattle driven by the herds¬ 
man to feed off the stubble and weeds. The meadows for 
a 3 
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Iiay were trentecl in 
llie same 
cttt up into stripSf 
and fenced oil be- 
tween Lady Bay 
and Midsummer 
Day, when the hay 
was cut, and after 
this the fences came 
do\vn and the cattle 
grazed nn tlie aftet'^ 
math. The W'aste, 
or Common, was for 
the pigs and the 
cattle when the 
fields failed and 
here the people 
went ufloeding to 
find what they 
could “ by hook or 
by crook.” The 
rams and bulls were 
the property of the 
parish, ais were 
the cumbersome 
Fid. 4. Tlic Sniiili, ploughs, drawn per¬ 

haps by OKCti. 

There were mills where the com could be ground, and in 
places like Berkliaropstcad markets where they could sell 
their butter, eggs and poultry. The exchange of com¬ 
modities was a much simpler business than it is to-day, 
and the supply was regulated by a demand which could 
be estimated almost to half a pound of butter. The inns 
for refreshment were opposite the market place ; the church 
where they worshipped ebse by. Then there was the 
smith] wlio shod the horses and forged the ploughshares; 
the wheelwright, who could make not only wheels, but the 
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>vagfORs to go on 
them, Tlie carpen¬ 
ter was^ a good 

thing In wood from 
a field-gate to a 
coffin. All tliese 
people were tiepen- 
dent on agnculturc, 
and helped to build 
up a very healthy 
corporate life. Ttie 
farmers themselv^ 
were very handy men and made many of their own Imple¬ 
ments —n winter’s evening was well spent by the fireside 
in fashioning a flail for tlireshing. The women could spin 
and weave, make lace and plait straiv, as wxU as milk Utc 
cows and bake their oven bread m their brick ovens. 

In fact they carried the doctrine of sdf-hclp to such 
extremes that they were very nearly self-supporting and 
independent of outside assistance. Occasionally there 
would be a fair in the Market Place, w'herc pennies would 
be wrung out of the good man’s purse for luxuries. 

It was a civilkation which was extremely strong and 
stable—'it %vas broad-based on the land and sat securely 
like a pyramid, or stood erect if you will, like an oak held 
by its knotted roots in Wcaldcn clay. And it was beautiful 
With the same unsclf-conscioiis beauty as the oak. Un¬ 
fortunately they become rarer year by year, but where 
will you find anything more lovely than untouched English 
tillages ? They arc aUva}'S in tune with Nature^ and that 
came about very largely because the people were content 
to build with local materials—stone In the Coiswolds, 
timber framing where tlic oaks grew, and brick where there 
were good brick earths. Architecturally the church and 
iiouses may be very simple, and not at all grand, but 
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could construct any- 





Fig. 6.—Wooikd 
Tntugh. 


PLOUGHING 

nevenhclcss they are just riglit. 
If something grander is demanded 
then there ate the cathedrals to 
. |uattfy Faith by works. These 
( people iTcre not clods—they had 
Faith, lived in Hope, and prac¬ 
tised Charity. 

Feeding difficult for the 

inhabitants of such \Hllages to 
diange ; why should they ?—espcdnlly if, as at Berkhamp- 
stead, an old castle watched over the place to remind them 
of their feudal origin. What had been sufficient fot their 
fathers was good enough for them. If a man like Tull came 
along and suggested that by doing this, that, or the otlier, 
they could improve matters, they remained unconvinced, 
and eapcrimcQU were very difficult. You could not, for 
example, cross-plough your long, narrow strips in tlie 
Common Fields, not delay matters for observation. At tlie 
appointed time down came the fences, and the cattle nosed 
their way over your ground. If the open field system of 
agriculture did not lend itself to experiment 
it yet had many points. It was based on 
cooperation. If it did not produce much 
foodstuff per acre, it kept many people 
usefully employed. It helped a good many 
lame dogs over stiles who have since got 
left behind. From tlic economical point of 
view it was not very much good trying to 
grow more food than you needed. It was 
difficult to exchange, because the roads 
were so bad that wheeled traffic was nearly 
impossible, W^here, as b the case of 
Berkhampstcad, the little toumship had 
been built on a road tvhich was old when 
the Romans came, and some traces of the 
foundations tiiey had added might be found 
to prevent a waggon sinking in up to iis Woodca ^coop. 
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dxles, movement was possible. Off the 
Roman roads the couatry lanes, which 
twisted and turned, began their life as the 
paths between the Common Fields, which 
led up to the Waste, and so across it, 
avoiding quagmire and puddles by wide 
detour, until the next village was reached. 

The pack-horse was the only possible 
method of transporting the scaoty mano- 
facturcs of the early eighteenth century. 

In Celia Fiennes’ Diary of the seventeenth 
century we read of the very deep bad 
1 was near 1 1 hours going but 
vclia was riding, not driving. 

We find the same thing in Parson Wood- | 
forde’s Diarv of the end of the eighteenth ,, 

century. Still this did not trouble a people implement, 
very much who were nearly self-supporting, 
and, remember, tliere were not any great towns. Even 
London was only what we now call the city of London. 
Fig. 2 Z si lows the Old Brompton Road, London, with fields 
and trees, in 1^22, and Cobfaett, in 1823, writes of a field 
of vvhe.it at Earl’s Court, set amongst the market gardens. 
The City of Westminster was reached by going along the 
Strand, where palaces stood lb their own grounds running 
down 10 Thames side. Tlve meat the cities needed walked 

in on foot. Tur¬ 
keys from Norfolk 

V 

and cattle from 
Kent. We noticed 
once when we were 
motoring down the 
Old Kent Road 
tliat dismal, vul¬ 
gar-looking public- 
houses stiU re- 
Fig . A \Vate r Ca rt. lai ned old pleasa nt 
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f iG. i(j*—Tull's Ccpaunan TA'u-wheeled Flougli, 


names as a reminder of a time when they were inns for 
the refreshment of drovers bringing their cattle lo Smith- 
held. 

Another point to remember is> that before James Watt 
perfected his steam engine there was no otiier source of 
power, except a man’s own muscles, or those of his home, 
or wind and water. As these were less powerful than the 
steam engine, fewer people were concentrated in the early 
worhshops than tlic later factories. People could work in 
their own houses, anti tliough they may have worked long 
hours, they could work to suit themselves. C^ia Fiennes 
tells us of tile manufacture of serges at Exeter in the 
seventeenth century. The yam tvas made by the spinsters, 
who brought it into the market, where it was bought by 
the w^eavers, who wove it on their own looms. They sold 
thdr doth to the fullers, tvho deaned it with fullers’ earth 
to remove the oil and grease. Fine flowered silks were 
woven in Canterbury ; crapes, calamanco and damasks in 
Norwich j stockings in Nottingham, and paper in Kent; 
and so it remained in the eighteentli century. Tlicxc were 
no liideous manufacturing dLstricts in England, hatched in 
grey a* they are to-day on the A,.\. maps, as places to 
be avoided. 
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Pig. n.—\^'i)iKiLTi Plough. 


We have written of the be&t side of the picture of life 
as lived in England in the early eighteenth century. It 
mahes us agree with Socrates, m Xenophou’^s “ (^ononu- 
cus,^’ that agriculture is the mother aud nurse of tlve other 
arts, and the best of all occupations by which men can 
gain a living—that when agriculture fiounshes, all the 
other occupations ate vigorous, but when the land lies 
barren, men decay. 

Tlicfe was the other side of course. If we could go back 
we should be shocked at many thing s. We should hnd the 
people cruel, or chink them so. They could sec a man 
hanged, and regard it as a spectacle—tell you how, when 
the mail was left hanging, the executioner would pull on 
his legs to shorten liis sufferings, and detail the length of 
them. In the Woodforde Dlarj' we find that ^bert 
Bjggen, who had been convicted of stealing potatoes, was 
whipped through the streets of Cary at a cart’s tail by the 
liangtnnn. TJte triangular route is detailed, and soutidfl a 
long one. Eccattse Robert was an old offender 17/. 6 d, 
was collected and given to the hangman 10 encotxrngc him 
not to shirk the whipping. I'he people’s surrounding and 
habits cannot have been very cleanly, or they would not 
itavc suffered from diseases cugendered by filth. The 
mortality was shocking—small-pox, consumption and 
fevers carried off people in their prime, and only the fittest 
of the babies survived. They gorged themselves like 
animals, and many of them, judged by pictures, W'urc as 
grosa us 
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Fit;. 12 .— Plaudit Irom WeUirtg^irt, 

Liiiooln^lrc, 

^fuMum, Ldwitm.) 


Now we cotDe to 
the bcgitinmg of In- 
dustrialtsm^ and we 
are going to suggest 
t]iat tills was really 

startccL wot 
James Watt with 
his steam engine in 
1765^ but by Tull 
with his drill at the 
very* Wginning of 
the century. It was 
TuU who increased 
tlie food BUpplIes— 
this increased the 
population, and 
without an increase 
in the population there would not have been any surplus 
to be employed in tending James Watt’s engine. 

Jethro Tull was bom at Basi 1 don^ Berks, in 1674, and 
lived till 1741. He matriculared from S. John’s College, 
Oxford, on July 7th, 169J, when he became a Law student 
at Gray’s Inn, l.ondon, and on May igtii, 1699, ivas called 
to the Bar. Tull married on October zfitli, 1699. This 
sounds like the early history of a Lord Oianccllor, and 
not of the man who was to revolutionize agricalture. Here 
is an interesting point to note—-how often revolutionarv 
work is done in England by the amateur. The average 
Englishman is critical and cantankerous and does better 
work on Ills own that! workbg in a team. The Industrial 
Revolution was largely the work of amateurs, kicking 
against the pricks of established customs and authority. 

Tull’s opportunity and tvork came about b this way. 
His health was poor ; in the Preface to Ins book he says; 

tho’ almost all my Life has been a contbued Sickness ”; 
so he returned to the country from where he came and, 
coming back with a seeing eye, took stock of farmbgi 

to 
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Fig. 13.—Jethro Tu!!'* Four^ouUtred Plnugh (*733)- 


and found that it was still being carried on In the old- 
fashioned 'ivay that vre have described on p. 5 > 
thought that such tnetltods must be altered. 

Other people must have iclt this too, because, though 
TuU was to meet with mucli apposition and receive little 
in the vray of thanks, his ideas were found to be good, 
and gradually gained ground. His main idea is exprissed 
in the dile to his book, *‘Tiie Horse-Hoing Husbandry: 
or, an Essay on the Principles of Tillage and Vegetation 
Wliercin Ls aliotvn a Method of introducing a Sort of 
Vineyard-Culture into the Corn-Fields, in order to Increase 
their Product, and diminish tfie common Expence; By 
the Use of Thatniments described in Cuts.’' It should be 
noticed tiiai Tull places the principles of Tilbge first, and 
these were Itis main contribution. The Instruments he 
describes come second. His book was not published till 
TuE seems to have started farming soon after his 
marriage, because he invented Ids first drill about 17*111 
and before he had seen the vineyards on his travels between 
1711 and 1714. 

Let us first consider the disadvantages of tlie old 
system. Sowing broadcast was very wasteful of seed, 
Tull says, “ ft was very difficult to find a .Man that could 
sow Clover tolerably ; tiiey had a Habit (from which they 
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could not be driven) 
to tiirow it once 
tvitli tlie Hand to 
two l^rgc Snidea, 
and go twice on 
each Cast; iLus 
witii nine or ten 
Pound of seed to 
an Acre, two-tldrds 
of the Ground was 
un plan ted, and on 
die rest ’tivas so 
thick that it did 
not prosper.’' (See 
Cobbctt's remarks 
on this on p. (iS.) 
So TuU made his 
Hrst drill, whicji did 
the same work with 
two pounds of seed. 
He also used his 
drillas early ns 1701 
for wheat, making 
the channels at 1 
foot distance at a 
cost of 6 d, the acre, using only one bushel of seed to the 
acre. Now here wore facts wMch could not be overlooked 
by TuE’s neiglibonra—he not ody saved seed, but hy 
sowing it hi drills, or lines, the weeds could be kept down 
by hoeing, and tlie ground cultivated and kept friable in 
a far more economical way than was possible when the 
field was covered with crops coming up just anyhenv. 
This must be kept in mind, tlint Tull not only invented 
his drill, but iiiiriated good cultivation, Tull suffered the 
common fate of innovators; his hook hints at it. He 
expected acclamation, but received only grumbles. The 
farmer ^s- tire most conservative of men, and probably 
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Tull's neighbours complained amongst themselves of this 
lawyer, of all persons, wlio was driUing seed with a machine, 
Wliy could not the man be satisfied with the ways of his 
father ?—and so on, and so forth—but the man Tull went 
on and must be reckoned as one of the makers of modern 
England. 

But we are running on a little too quickly. We will 
follow Tull’s example and start with the plough* or plow 
as lie calls it, as Fig. lo. He sham first the common twO’ 
wheeled plough used in Berkshire, Hampshire, Ostordshire, 
and Wiltshire, and most oclicr counties of south Britain, 
except where there were miry clays to clog the wheels. 
In heavy land tlie swing plough ivith a mote horiaontal 
beam and no wheels was used, as Fig. i i- It is interesting 
to note that a wheeled plough is sliown in the Norman 
Bayeux Tapestry, and a swing plough in the fourteentii- 
century Luttrell Psalter. 

The function of a plough is to break up land tivat has 
been under grass, or lying fallow, and it works in this W'ay. 
If we refer to Fig. lo, which is Tull's common plough, the 
coulter makes the vertical cut, and the share the horiKontal 
one. The depth of tiic furrow, about 7 inches, is regulated 
by raising or lotvering the beam on its pillow; with a 
swing plough the ploughman does this by raising up, or 
bearing down on, the plough handies. The furrow slice 
is turned over by the earth-board. In the ordinary way 
a ploughman docs not plough up and down the field witli 
the furrows side by side, but moves across the headland 
by the hedge, until the furrow slices lie in the direction of 
A, Fig. 10. Wlittrc the slices incline towards one another 
is the ridge, and where they go from one another is the 
water furrotv used for drainage- The distance between 
these fuirots'S depends on live cltamctcr of the soil, and its 
need for drainage. 

Now one of the difllcultves with which the farmer iias 
to contend is how to get rid of the grass and weeds. B, 
Fig. 10, si rows the furrow slices upside down after ploughing, 
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COULTERS 

and if tlic weather is favourable to than the weeds will 
soon gTotv ap agnin bcureen the slices. 

TuU points out that **anotljer way to conquer a 
strong turf, Is, to plough it firsi with a Breast-Plow, very 
thin/' as Fig, 12, but this was a ver^' expensive proceeding. 
In tlie later plough, Fig, 85, there is an ingenious little 
share in front of the coulter, which skimmed off the weeds 
and turned them over to be buried under the furrow slice 
by the action of the earth-board. 

It was to remedy this that Tull invented his four- 
coultered plow, as Fig, 13. You can think ot the Indigtia- 
tion of his fellow fawners, and almost bear tJicm sa)niig, 
“ Whoever heard of a four-coullcred plough ? *' Tlie beam 
had to be made longer to accommodate the three additional 
coulters, and these were placed, each of dicm, 2^ inches 
to the right of the one behind, and the points of the three 
in front were kept up somew'hat higher the one 

behind in front of the share. This made the vertical 
cut, wlrich cut off the furrow slice 10 inches wide, but when 
this had been severed by the share and turned over by the 
earth-board the slice had three venical cuts in it made by 
the other coulters, so that the roots of the grass and weeds 
were more easily dried and destroyed and the ground made 
more friable. We have put Tull’s interesting old names 
for the various parts of the plough on the drawings. 

JiTTiiko Tci.l's Drili.. —^The land living been pre¬ 
pared by ploughing and harrowing, we can pass on to the 
drilling which follcrwed, and was made possible bv Tull's 
great invention; and it u'as great and vital because It 
dealt with the food of man. It seems to us so simple an 
idea that it is hardly worth talking about, but then most 
great inventions are simple, and have to be if they are to 
be useful—the merit comes in having ilie idea. 

Tlie funaion of Tull's drill was to make the channels, 
sow the seed, and cover the rows all in one operation. 

Tlie principal parts of the drill were the seed-box, 
hopper, plough and liarrow. Tull says, ” Of these the 
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Secd-Boii; ifi the chief; it measures (or rather numbers) 
out the Seed which it receives from the Hopper: It is 
for this Purpose as au artificial Hand, which performs the 
Task of dclivcritig out the Seed, more etjually than can 
be done by a natural Hand.” Wc will start then with ilie 
seed-box, and here Tull is of the greatest inter^t, because 
lie tells us just how lie went to work in designing ids drill. 
Some of tiic bop and girls who read this book may liave 
ambitloits in the way of inventing things, and yet doubt 
their ability in tiiis direction. Tull will give them comfort 
—great ideas do not spring from the head, fully armed, 
like Ailiene from the brow of Zeus. Happy accident plap 
a great part in invention, and the ability to see that 
adaptation may be useful, 

Tull was confronted with this problem of the seed-box 
which was to take the place of the hand, and then he 








SEED 

thought of what he calb the tongue (and modem organ 
builders call the pailet) in tiie sound-board of an organ. 
He had learned to play the organ when he was young, and 
must have taken it to pieces, one hopes witJi the consent 
of his parents, because he seems to have thoroughly under¬ 
stood its mechanism. We Iiave reconstructed this, with 
the assistance of an old friend, F. Pickering Walker, in 
Fig. 14. Odd information is sometimes very useful, and 
tliere may be some more ideas for inventors in die organ. 
In the smaller diagram A shorn how when the playing 
end of the key is depressed the other rises, because the 
key is pivoted on its centre, and how by a series of rods 
the tongue at C is opened and lets the compressed air, 
provided by the bellows from a continuous chamber at B, 
into a series of grooves or mortices at D, on die top of 
which come the feet of the pipes. There is a groove for 
each key on the keyboard, each with its own tongue, and 
the grooves vary in width to suit the aiies of die pipes. 
But Tull points out that the tongue shuts flat against the 
surface of the groove and is kept in postdon by the spring 
shoivn. This was practical for measuring out die air to 
be let into the pipes, but clearly you could not measure 
out ivheat in this way, because it would get jammed in 
between the tongue and its seating, 

TolFs next step was to design his seed-boa, as Fig. 15, 
in brass, in two halves, which were bolted togeiher and made 
wider at the bottom than the top to prevent what Tull 
calls the arching or jamming of the seed in the box. 
Fig. 16 siioivs the driD itself, which made ctianncls for 
a treble row of wheat at 7-inch partitions. 

We can now give TuUb summing up of Ids inventions : 
“ The first Idea that I form’d of this Machine, was thus ; 
I Imagin’d the Mortise, or Groove, brought from the 
Sound-Board of an Organ, together with the Tongue and 
Spring, all of them much alter’d i the Mortise liaving ^ 
Hole therein, and put on upon one of the iron Gudgeons of 
the Wheel-Barrow, which Gudgeon being enlarg’d to an 
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BRE-\D 

I net I and a Half diamcTert having on it the Kotchea of the 
Cylinder of a Cytlcr-Mill, on tlut Part of it which should 
be Within the Mortise, and this Mortise made in the Eat 
of the Wlieel-Ranow (thro* which the Gudgeon usually 
passes) made broad enongli for the Purpose ; this T hoped, 
for any thing I saw to the contrary, might perform this 
Work of DriUing, and herein I ivas not deceived.'* 

TuU goes on to say that placing a box over the mortise 
to carry tlie seed was so obvious as to occasion little 
thouglit; nor placing the spindle on two wheels, one at 
eaclt end, instead of on one as the wheelbarrow, or con¬ 
triving the plough to make the clianncla. At first the 
channels were left open and tlie seed covered by a harrow ; 
then this was added to the drill and the whole done in one 
operation. 

And that, wc think, is all that need be said about Tull’s 
drill, and we have written w-hat we have to say at con¬ 
siderably less length than the designer. In the 173 3 
edition of Tull's book he gives words to describing 

the seed-boj! alone before he starts on the rest of the 
machine, and it is heavy reading, but very well worth the 
time and trouble. 

. 4 fter all it was a great .'ichieveracnt to take parts of 
an organ, wheelbarrow and cyder-mill and so aiter and 
adapt them tliai it vs'as possible to invent one of the most 
useful implements of agriculture, There is hope for us all 
in this direction. Tull saw to the root of the matter when 
he wTotc ; " Some waste their whole Lives in studying 
how TO arm Dcatli witli New Engines of Horror, and 
inventing an Infinite V'aricty of Slaughter j but tiunk it 
beneath Men of Learning (who only arc capable of doing it) 
to employ their learned Labours in the Invefiiion of New (or 
evcnimprovingtheOld) Instruments for increasing of Bread.” 

These remarks of Tull apply to the invention of tanks 
in the vfar of 1914-18. " Tliesc engines of horror *' were 
designed by clapping a fighting turret on to an agricultural 
Holt caterpilliir tractor. 
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LAND 

William Cobbctt, of w^iom w* 
shall have more lo say prcaeijdy, 
gave Tull the credit for in venting the 
the 6jst drill If ilie effect of ihii was 
ttie increasing t>f bread/’ then an 
increasing of the popnlatlon followed 
ns a natural result, so Tull can be 
counted as one of the mahers of 
Modem England, When men were 
hunters in the Old Stone Age the 
factor which decided the number of 
the liuntem was the area whicli was 
necessary to support and feed the 
animals which they hunted. In the 
New Stone Age men caught tlie 
animals and tended them as herds¬ 
men, and began to grow crops to feed 
both the animals and tltemsclvcs, and 
in this ivay the land could support a 
la rger population. The ext ra ordina ry 
thing Is that from the time of the New 
Stone ,Age up to Tull tliete was not 
any very real or essential change. ' * 

The system of farming which is described on p. 3 was 
really very primltivt:; just sufficient was grown to keep 
the people alive, and there was verj' little margin. The 
population could not increase because there w-as no great 
margin of food left over. When the winter came there 
was only It ay to feed the cattle on, so many of them were 
killed and salted do^vn—therc w^as no possibility of in- 
creasing tire flocks and herds. If a b,nd summer eat^ and 
the hay failed, tlxen the herds starved. It was this fact 
which made the landowners so keen on the Game Laws; 
they were pot-hunters and chased the wild dwr and hare, 
and shot the plieasaut and partridge, bec.'juse it gave them 
fresh meat in tfie winter and made a cliangc from salted 
meat. It was an explanation of the large pigeon cots 
c '9 








TURNIPS 

which can still br found ; a plump pigeon in a pie was 
prettier eating than pickled pork. It explains as well wJjjf 
“ Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper it was 
to try and make the pickled pork palatable. 

The TuRJiiP. —AH of which leads us to the turnip ; and 
here Tull did good work, because he invented a special 
turnip drill. He says in his book, “ As far as I can be 
inform'd, ’tis bnt of Ute Years that Tumeps have been 
introduc'd as an Improvement in the FieltL” Again, ” 'Hie 
greatest Tumep-Improvement used by the Farmer is for 
his Cattle in the Winter." 

Tlie turnip of course was knowir as a garden vegetable 
long before this. It may be that a Bock of sheep, cropping 
the scanty herbage of a ivinter field, raided a farmer's 
garden, as once €M;currcd to ns, and ate off all the turnips. 
If tins happened the farmer may rvcll have thought: WTiv 
not grow the turnips on a large scale in a field, and then 
let the sheep eat them there, and to regulate their eating 
and not let tliem spoil the whole field we will move them 
along in endosures made by hurdles. ITiis was first done 
in Suffolk about 17^4. It sounds so simple, yet nobody 
had thought of it before. Yet though it sounds simple 
It was destined to be revolutionary. Other stock could be 
fed on turnips, so that it meant not only more meat, hut 
more milk and bimcr, and, what was just as important, 
more manure. Tull had already by 1724 shown the 
farmers liow to grow more com; more com meant more 
i the straw could be placed in the vards and there 
turned into manure, which would not only Improve im¬ 
poverished old soils but enable new light ones to be broneht 
into cultivation. 

Again, it is usual to state that enclosures tverc necessary 
to meet the demand for food from an increasing industnal 
ppulation ; but there would not have been an imiustrial 
population except for Tull. 

We shall have something to say abfjut the Enclosure 
.Acts presently, but here we may remind boys and girls that 
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TOWNSHEND 


enclosing the land 
did not recliiim it— 
pUuiting quick-set 
hedges does not 
make coni grow. 
The enclosures fol¬ 
lowed as a natural 
result of the work of 
TuU. 

Charles Town- 
shertd, the second 
viscount (1674- 
^73^)i another 
great name. Town- 
shend was an en¬ 
thusiast w'ho carried 
on agricultural cx- 
peiiments at Etayn- 
ham, Norfolk, 1730. 
He was called “Tur¬ 
nip ” TownshencI by 
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the witB, W’ho, because they were tumip-hended themselves, 
were amused by his enthusiasms. Pope tells us that a 
favourite subject of his conversation was “that kind of 
rural improvement w'hich arises from turnips," 

Townshend is as well credited with the introducriDii of 
tlui Norfolk, or Tour Course, system of cultivation. The 
fields were cropped in the following rotation. First carew; 
wheat or oats sown in the winter; the next vear oats or 
barley, sown in the spring. The third year clover, rye, 
vetches, aw'edes and kale for wnnter feed, and the fourth 
year turnips. The sheep were then hurdled over tlic 
turnips, and manured the ground so that it was ready for 
wheat the next year. 

This four-course system lias lasted until to-day, when 
tlie bnd is being put doim to grass and the wise farmer 
grows meat, milk and poultry, 
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BAKEWELL 

The ucJrt great name to be mentioned is that of 
Ba he well, a farmer of Dishlcy, near Loughborough, in 
Leicestershire, who was bom in I 7 - 5 * devoted hU 
attention to the Improvement of cattle* Before Ills time 
they had been leggy beasts, tvho wandered about over 
the common fields after harvest or tverc taken on to the 
waste to pick tip a living as best they could. The sheep 
were more valu^ for their golden ftecce than the mutton 
they produced. Bakewell started his experiments about 
174.5, ^d by carefully selecting tjie animals from which 
he bred produced tar more meat per animal than had been 
done before. TuU had already produced the bread, and 
when Bakewell added the meat times were ripe for tlie 
increase in tlie population which was to produce the 
Industrial Revolution, as well as manufactured goods for 
the Empire overseas. 

Another great name In agnculturc is 'Fhomas Coke of 
Holkham. He came into his estate in <77^1 i^nd there 
carried on the experiments which were to raise his rent 
roll fmm £2200 in 1776 to ^20,000 in iSlti. He carried 
on the good work of Townshend, and worked on. the prin¬ 
ciple that “ No fodder, no beasts j no beasts, no manure ; 
no manure, no crop.** 

Coke must liave been a very pleasant man. It was !□ 
1778 that lie started the meetings of farmers at his Itome 
wliick were Iteld annually a!tci%vard& and became knoivn 
as the Holkham meetings. They were held in the great 
house widcli !iad been built by Cokers ancestor, I<ord 
Leicester. This house was started about 1734 and was a 
quarter of a century in building, and seems to Ivavc been 
inspired by Lord Leicester and his friend. Lord Burltugton, 
with professional asshitanoe from Kent, but was carried out 
by a Norwich architect, Matthew Brcttingliam. It is shown 
on D, fig. 33. 

Though not built by Coke himself, Holkham well 
Illustrates a great eigiitcenih<entury house, and the 
eighteenth was the century for great imuscs, TIic chart 
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OQ p. viii giv» ihc 
dates of some of 
these, a fid in many 
cases they now re- 
ntain ns an embar- 
ra&smcnt to theit 
ownicxs ill these 
harder days. When they were built, htm'ever, they were 
centres of life centred on the land* The Holkham gather¬ 
ings lasted for a week, and were attended by hundreds of 
people from all over the world. Agriculture was Tceogtii/ed 
as tlic mother of all the crafts and a matter of intercsi to 


Fig. ^9.—Wooden (Syeamoref Trencher. 


all; where an aristocrat like Coke was a good man and a 
leader of the people, he needed a large house to entertain 


his friends. 

Cobbett spoke well of him m his Rural Rides, when 
he says tliat ** cjrpressiojis made use of towards him that 
affectionate children use towards the best of parents* 

Arthur Young is another great name in eighiecntir- 
century agriculture. Bom in 17+1, he becariic Secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture in t 793 f died in iSao, He 
was an enthusiastic advocate for enclosing the common 
fields and adopting TulHan methods of tillage. 

Prof. S, E* MorUon, writing in 'Tht Times on February 
2 Ztid, 1932* 200 years after liie birth of George W ashington, 
said of him, " Washington’s greatest teacher and deepest 
love was the land.” He was one of .\rtliur Young’s corre¬ 
spondents, and in one of his letters wrote, How much 
more delightful is the task of making improvements on 
tlie earth than all the vain glory wliich can be acquired 
frorn ravaging it by the most uniuterrupiud career of 
conquests.” And ag^n, '■ To see plants rise from the earth 
and flourish by the superior skill and bounty of liie labourer 
fills a contemplative mind with ideas which are more ca&y 
to be conceived than expressed.” When Wasliingron iveni 
to Mount Vernon in ( 7 j 9 

bad order and devoted himself to pulling ihmgs nglit. 














WASHINGTON 

He became an eager amdcni of Tull’s Horsc-Hoing 
Husbandry, Horae’s “ Gentleman Farmer,” and Weston’s 
New System of Agriculttire, with fox-hunting as his 
recreation, Periraps because of this training he was able 
to do his other work so well. 

This is hardly tJic place to discuss the technical details 
of the Land Enclosure Acts, but briefly the principle was 
to gather the land together in larger holdings on wliich 
TuUIan methods could be carried out. Without the 
Enclosures the people would have starved during the 
Napoleonic Wars, The bad part of the Enclosures was that 
the smaller men became dispossessed of any holding, and so 
liad nostake in the land, l^ey became labouicis, and their 
position IVas verj* bad indeed, as wc shall sec when we get 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century'. 

The Woodforde Diary. —Having dealt with the great 
men and shown how their fortunes were affected by the 
times, we can now rum to humbler folk, and here we iiave 
been helped by the wonderful diary of a country parson. 
This deals with the life of the Rev, James W'bodforde, who 
was bora in 1740 and died in 1803. So the diarist, in the 
short span of his life, saw the end of tile Old Merry England 
and the foundations laid of the Empire and Modem 
Industrial England, The Diary was edited by Mr. John 
Beresford, and published by the Oxford Univerritv Press, 
and we should like to thank them here for tlieir permission 
to make use of the mformation contained in it. 

So far as we are conccraed the great interest to ua in 
the Diary begins when Woodforde is presented to the 
College Living of Weston, in Norfolk, in 1774. This was 
supposed to be worth j^3oo per annum. As Woodforde 
was able to lead a very pleasant life at Weston and keep 
two maids, a footman, a house boy and a farm hand It 
shorn that money was worth at least four times mote then 
than it is now. 

Agriculture— It must be remembered that Wood- 
fordc was not only a pa«on^and a very good one-oring 
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W^OODFORDE 

for The souls of his pamhioncis, but a practical farmer 
farmmg his own gkbe. When the fanners who paid him 
tithe came to the tithe frolics we may be sure that he and 
they had very much in common and, like Townshend, 
could discuss '‘that kind of rural improvemem which 
arise^t from rtimipsi/^ 

He was assisted in hi 3 farming by tie faithfal Bcnjatmn 
Legate^ wiiom he engaged in September^ 1776J, as farm 
hand at per annum—Ben living at the parsonage house. 

He %vas assisted by one of tiie maids, who did the milking, 
and the footman and boy helped on 

Women were paid a day for weedingt 
extra for beer; a man for ditdimg got lad, a rod of 
16I feet. 

The land was ploughed in October with a plough of the 
of Fig. 10^ and after it had been liarrgwed and rolled 
the wheat was set la November, Now here comes a very 
intcresTiiig detail. One would have imagined that^ after 
lull, his drill would have come into general nse^ but this 
was not the case in East Anglia j the seed yni$ often set by 
hand- Arthur Young, later on, w^as in the course of Hs 
journeys to find that wheat was still sown broadcast, 
dibbled and set by hand, and i>own by a driU- It takes a 
tremendous time in England for n^w Ideas ro filter tfirough. 

There is an entrj^ in the Woodforde Dian* that they 
Finished setting 3I acr^ of Wheat this even. The 
Quantity of seed WJieat to set the whole was 6 bushels 
I peck* that is, as near as can be 7I pecks to the Acre, 
Expence of setting it Sr. per acre, allowance, etc., included 
—1 had 4 dibblers and l 6 setters and they finished the 
whole Id t 

4» 

From “ SkcicIiEs^ of Rur;]l Aftuirs ” (1851) wc Bud that 
dibbling was extcasivcly praciisoil In Suffolk, Norfolk and 
tlic lighter lands of Essex. TJic soil being duly prepared 
for the crop a light roller Is passed over it. A man then 
walks backwards with an iron dibble in each hand wiili 
wJiich lie strike two rows of holes b eacli sod, anti lie h 
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DIBBLING 

followed by children, who drop a few grains in each hole, 

Tlie seed is covered in bv a bush harrow and sometimes 

# 

by a roller/* as Fig. 17. 

To dibble a hole to set a plant or seed in must be nearly 
as old as the htIU. Its application to setting wheat was 
first advocated by Sir Hugh Plat in j6oo, in his book on 
“ The Setting of Corne/' Plat traces the idea to a “ silly 
wench " who. when dibbling some other seed, accidentally 
dropped some wheat in one of the holes. This did so much 
better than the broadcast'sovvn com tJiat some adopted 
the idea. 

Woodforde’s dibbling was fairly successful; he tells 
us that he measured a stalk of wheat from a held that was 
formerly a furze cover, and it measured 6 feet 7 inches 
and about a barley contf and when harvested Avetghed 
4 stone 9 lb. to tJie bushel. 

Going through the year we fiad that turnips were sold 
for JOJ, an acre, and these were to be fed off by sheep, not 
pulled, by old Lady Day. 

The point of this was that, thougli tlie owner of the 
sheep got feed for them when it was scarce, the land was 
well manured for the following com crop. 

So we come to the harvest in .Augnst. The oats were 
cut in the morning before the dew was off them. It teas 
cut with a sickle leaving the form of a rcap-hook, with an 
edge like a saw, as Fig, 18, You often sec sickles drawn 
which are not all sickle shaped. Fig, 18 has been made 
from a full-sized tracing made from tire blades of old ones, 
so it sliould be correct. The Norfolk custom was to give 
the reapers a good breakfast; at eleven o’clock plum 
cakes ^vith caraway seeds in tJiem, and liquor to drink ; a 
good dinner with plum puddings and beer .igalii at four. 
So they did not do so badly. 

In September it was usual for the harvesters to call 
upon the principal inhabitanu, and each set was given 
tj.—as a harvest thanksgiving one supposes. When one 
lived as close to the ground as the eightecntli-ceniury 
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TITHES 

people did a good hnnrest was a master for general thanks¬ 
giving and happiness. 

The com went into the bam and was threshed out on 
the threshing floor just inside ihe doors. It was not put 
up into stacks until threshing machines were invented 
which could be taken to the stacks. Fig, 92, Vd. 11 . 

Everyday Tfiings," shows the detaib of the flail used in 
tlireshing. 

After the harvest the Larmets settled their accoimts, 
and in a small village it is ^uite easy to see that the basis 
of trade is the exchange of commoditiesj and money only 
the mediiun by which this Is done. Fanner, miller, 
carpenter, smith, butcher, and so on, paid thdr bills with 
a few guinea pieces and some small change, Tlie farmer 
let the carpenter have some wheat, wliidi he £ent to the 
miller to grind, but as he liad done work for both of them 
it did not take them very long to settle up, 

WTien tJic farmers paid ilieir tithes to the parson early 
in December, they did so at a party or frolic, as it was 
called in Norfolk, held in the Parsonage, It was really a 
very good feed of roast beef and boiled mutton, with plenty 
of plum puddings, with wine, punch and ale to drink. 

Tile Woodforde Diary* fielps us as to the rent of lanvi. 
When W'^oodfordc leaves Ansford for VVeston he lets 
30 acres in Somerset to a farmer for seven years at no 
less tliaii annum, tenant paying all taxes except 

Land Tax. 

Again, 15 acres of charity land was let at £t6 5.1, In 
[801 ail estate of about too acres near Chichester, in 
Sussex, was sold for C'iSoo. 

Fooo,—Woodforde Iiad not been long at Weston before 
be was invited to join the “ Ro^titm Oubb,’' for dining at 
one another's houses on Monday's, This brings up the 
subject of food, which plays sucli a large part in the Diary, 
Here is tJte flrst Rotation dinner which Woodforde gave 
when his turn came on January 20th, 1777 : A couple of 
Rabbits smothered with onions, a Neck of Mutton boiled 
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FOOD 

and a Goose rostcd with a Corrant Pudding and a plain 
one. TJicy drank Tea in tlic afternoon, played a pool of 
Quadrille after, drank a glass or itvo o! Punch, and went 
away about 8 o’clock.'* One rule was that the Club did 
not add a supper or give any vails (tips) to servants. This 
was an imponani detail, because tipping was very general 
in the eighteenth century'. 

Breakfast seems to have been a lighter meal—oysters 
and tea and bread and butter, or coid tongue instead of 
oysters. Elevens at noon was in the nature of a snack. 
Dinners at two to tlirce were heavy', and followed by tea¬ 
drinking, with cake perhaps, but sapper about nine was 
<juitc substantial enough to be regarded as another dinner. 
Tlic food was all good and wliolesotnc, though once 
Woodforde complains of heartburn after eating pike with 
a sauce compounded of anchovy sauce, walnut pickle and 
melted butter. Again he has a bad night after roasted 
lobster for supper. He ate Parmezan cheese in 1779 for 
the first time, and liked It. 

They .itc all the coarse fish. Tench is a favourite dish, 
as is pike, stuifed w'ith a pudding in its belly.” 

Tliey were enormous meat eaters. For example, on 
December 7th, 1790, Woodforde pays £46 for a vears 
meat, and in the same period spends £i2 i8r. 6*/. for malt, 
and only £5 yj. 6 d. for 48 stone of flour. He may of course 
liavc provided the miller wiili his own wiieat. As breast 
of veal and pork was per lb. and hind quartet of lamb 
and turkey 4^. per lb., turbot (id*, per lb., salmon yd., and 
a pair of sole* tvelghing I lb. cost jtf., oysters 8i. per score, 
we can see the quantities of food which tvere consumed. 
There can be no doubt that far more people died of over- 
eatit^ in the eighteenth century than starvation ; they 
\vcrc continually taking rhubarb and vomits. 

People brewed their outi beer, and for 36 gallons 
allowed 1 coomb (4 bushels or ^ quarter) of malt and lb. 
of hops. 

The large houses could brew eight barrels at a time. 
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Mead waa another 
home-made drink. 14 
lb, of honey were put 
Into 4 gallons of 
water, with, ginger 
and two liandfula of 
dried elder flowers, 
and boiled for more 
than an hour, and 
skimmed mean^vhlle. 
It was then, poured 
into a tub to «»!, 
and a large gravy 
spoon of fresh yeast 
added when almost 


Fit. 33.—A Tumspit. 


cold, and kept in a wartn place at night. Tlie mead was 
drawn off next day and put into a barrel. We have made 
mead from this reel pc, and excellent stuff It is, with, 
curiously enough, a slightly beery flavour, 

Tltc tea was bougirt from a smuggler, and even then 
cost 9j. and to/, 6 d. a pound. From the same source a 
rub of gin (19 bottles and I pint) cost £i 6/,, and half an 
anchor of rum £i 15/, 

It is misleading to judge the drinking hahlts of the 
eighteenth century by our own time, Woodfordc^s niece 
Nancy came to live with liim, and a very nice person she 
was. She liad a bad knee, and her doctor prescribed at 
least a pint of port wine a day; to be on. the right side she 
drinks "between a Pint and a Quart say pints— 
as medicine 1 


All tlic eighteenth-century table appointments were very 
bcauiifnl; the china, stoneware and silver have never been 
bettered, but tliesc must have been kept for the parties. In 
the Itmjrda/f i8i2, we find that “ the richer sort 

of people had a service of pe^vter, but amongst the middling 
and poorer classes the dinner was eaten off wooden 
trencJiers,** as Fig, t 9 f turned out of sycamore. 
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WAGliS 



Wlillc we arc dealing 
with food we wil! return 
to the question of the 
or tips, wlildi were 
not allowed at the dinners 
of the Rotation Gub. 
Tips must have made a 
substantial addition to 
eightcenth-oentury wages 
—you tipped after a 
dinner-party and on every 
other possible occasion. 
The wages seem very low 
until you remember tbe 
value of the money. A 
maid got a year, and 
perhaps picked up as much 
more ; it tvas really tiic 
equivalent of a year 
to-day. A cliarwoman 
was 6!3f. a day. 

Cooking.—F ood leads 
us naturally to cooking, 
and there w'crc no very 
great developments in the 
eighteenth century. In a 
country parsonage tliey probably cooked tlicir food in much 
the same u'ay as shown in Fig, 20, from the c^riginal hv 
Rowlandson, This is interesting, as It shoves a dog as tJic 
power for turning the spit. In other turnspits the power 
was supplied by a weight which Iiad to be wound up. VVe 
illustrated a beautiful specimen of this type in Fig, 65, 
Vol. II, Perhaps the Louse boy was sometimes called the 
sldp-jack because he had to skip to this type of jack to 
unnd it up. 


Fig, 24.—Idle Back. 


The meat was roasted m front of the lire and basted as 
It turned round on the spit, and the fat wlilch dripped out 
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DIGESTERS 


of it into the pan under 

was called dripping. 

Fig, 23 shows a very 

simple arrangement 

where the spit was 

turned bv a bov. Now 
* * 

we come to a pretrj* 
problem. In 

Woodlorde had two 
stoves put up in his 
kitchen. Were these 
the new-fangled kitdien 
ranges which we discuss 
on p, i8t f We rather 
doubt It ourselves, and 
think the ranges were Pio. 25.—^Suspended Frying Pan. 
for the smaller houses 

which were beginning to he built in the Industrial towns. 
In the country the old open &re and roasting continued for 
a long time. 

Over ilic fire hung a great kettle on an adjustable 
hanger to supply hot water, because of course there ^vas no 
boiler^ or any tap over die kitchen sink. The keitk was 
fitted widi an ingenious little contrivance by which It could 
be tipped to pour out boiling water, as Fig. 24. A caldron 
could be suspended in the same way for boiling meat or 
making porridge, or a frying pan, as Fig. 25, 

Papin’s Digesters may have continued In use, John 
Evelyn the diarist mentions how, on April 12th, 1682, he 
went to a supper ^vith several members of the Royal 
Society wltere aU. the food, both fish and flesh, had been 
cooked in a digester with less than 8 02. of coal, TJic 
digester was really a Large saucepan with an ntr-tight lid 
fitted with a safety valve, Evelyn says diat the hardest 
bones were made as soft as cheese, that the food was 
delicious, and that tiiis philosophical supper caused 
mirth amongst usd’ Of course all tlie po^ and pans 
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B.\KING 

which were ii£ed otver a coal Are got AlthUy black and 
dirty. 

The eighteenth-century baking was done in the brick 
oven. This came on tlie side of the open Are, so that the 
smoke from the oven when it was lighted could escape up 
the main chimney ^Fig. at). 

Tlie oven itself was circnlar in plan, and domed over 
In brick. A bundle of faggots vr^is put inside the oven and 
lighted ivith hot ashes. W^cn iliesc had burned themselves 
out the hot ashes were raked on one side, and into the oven 
went tljc bread and all the pies and cakes, and the entrance 
was closed by an iron door and, as there was no chimney 
from tlic oven, or escape for the imprisoned heat, except 
through tliis doortvay, the cooking was done, it was 
really exactly the same principle as the cooking hole 
outside the huts in the New Stone Age, where, after the 
fire Jiad burnt itself out, the food was cooked by turves 
heaped over the hole. It may of course be just so much 
antique imagination, but one of the authors spent a con* 
siderablc time in a fartn-liouse in Kent when young, an d 
in this ivay learned to love the land and farmers and all 
their doings. Tlte loaves diere were made of home-grown 
wheat ground into flour in the local windmill; thdr shape 
was that of large buns; rite colour of the bread greyish; 
its texture close and smell most appeiixing, and it possessed 
remarkable staying powers. Whether any other ovens 
were used beddes the large brick ovens we cannot say. 
Camp ovens as Fig, 26 were advertised for sale by the 
Carron Co,, of Falkirk, in 1782, and they tell us tliat they 
still sell these ovens for use in the country places In Ireland, 
Australia and New Ecaland. Made of cast iron, their sizes 
vary from 6 to 24 indies in diameter, and they arc provided 
wltli 3 cover like a saucepan lid. Pushed into the glowing 
ashes of an open fire on their abort feet, they can be used 
for baking, frying, stewing or hoillng. It would be excellent 
practice for the juvenile members of a family living in 
rht country' to invest in a camp oven, build a camp round 
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it and see if they 
could bake, fry^ stew 
and boil, all In this 
wonderful [mple- 
ment. If the eggs 
and bacon carried 
on into the stew* 
what matter I It 
would be sooner titan Fie, i26.—A Camp Oven, 

later’—that is all. 

TIjc girdlcj as Fig. 27, was suspended over the 
fire, and on it the cakes, made of a batter of butter¬ 
milk and flour, were cooked—anyone who has eaten 
these all hot, and split with a pat of dairy butter 
inside, tviU agree that they arc -very good eating indeed ; 
and these tve once ate in a Welsh farm in prodigious 
quantities. 

There is another interesting cooking note in the Wood- 
fordc Diary. Jiicce Nancy had been mahiug jam, and 
complained of giddiness aJtter. VVoodfordc thought she 
tvas “too long at the stove where charcoal tva^ burning 
tlio* tJie outward Door was open all the time,” This meant 
the kiiclieti door, because the stove was probably no more 
tlian a raised brick hearth on which charcoal fires could 
be ma d *-, and saucepans used over them on tripod stands. 
Such a raLsed hearth can be seen in the old Hteben at 
Hampton Court. Remember, a saucepan started life as a 
small deep pan witli a handle, in which sauces could be 
made. When Nancy made red-currant jelly she used + lb. 
of currants and q Ib, of best lump sugar, which cost U- 2d 
per lb. She made as well cakes, tarts, custards and Jellies 
when they had parties. TIic plum puddings sert'ed at 
Tithe frolics were made of 1 lb. of sun raisins, i lb. of suet, 
1 lb, of hour and two eggs. 

Then all the washing was done at home, and tlicy 
washed every five weeks, if they changed their clothes 
as frequcittlv as we do they must have had a tremendous 
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SWEEPS 

aniount to wash, but we 
don’t think they did. 
There is nn oinujsmg note 
in Boswell’s Life of 
Jotmson- JoluJeon was 
tnlking ivith [>r, Burney 
ohout a poor tnni poet, 
one of whose failings 
was that he did not love 
dean linen, and tlicn 
Johnson added, “ 1 Jiave 
no passion for It.” How'- 
ever lliat may be, there 
was enough in the Wood*^ 
FTO.ar -TheGirdk. household to em^ 

ploy two washenvomea for two days* who were paid 6 d. a 
day each, plus breakfast and dinner ; the ironing, done by 
the maids, took another two days, 

Wlien the chimney's tvanted syveeping the chimney 
sweep came with Ids boy, wlio climbed up the flue, bnisb 
in hand, Woodforde wrote that when his sweep, Holland, 
came to him, he had a new Boy with Idm wlto had Ukely 
to liave lost Ids life this Morning at Weston House in 
sucking in one of their chimney's. I gave the poor boy a 
shilling.” It seems exttaordiimry that such things could 
happen. In the nineteenth century, when brushes Were 
inuoduced, the syveeps yvho used the new brooms called 
themselves Mechanical Chimney Sw'ceps. 

As welt as cooking and washing the butter had to be 
made. The milk yvas brought in .and poured out into large 
pans and scalded over a copper (Fig. 21), and then placed 
ill tlic dairy to cool. The cream was skimmed by a flat 
skimmer and came off in tliick golden folds. For a minute 
it yvas held while tlie milk drained away througli lioles in 
the skimmer, and then the cream tvent bto a crock, and 
the skim milk into the swill-tub for the pigs. The cream 
yvent into tlie churn. Fig. 28 shows one of I h.p., but 
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BUTTRR 


generally the farm* 
er’s wife supplied 
the power which 
turned the handle. 
TIte chums were 
either of plunger or 
barrel type, moun¬ 
ted on a stand, aud 
inside the barrel 
long blades beat the 
cream into butter. 
Sometimes it took 
a long time for tlxe 
butter to come, but 
when h did and the 

chuni was opened 
Fig. Wooden Measure. Gutter was 

found like granulated crumbs in the buttermilk. The 
butter was taken out and washed, and smacked with pats 
to g^ve it shape in the kitchen sink (Fig. 2t), which was a 
very large one made of stone, and instead of rvater taps 
there was a pump, and you plied the handle good and hard 
to pump up the water you wanted to wash the butter, and 
you used platters and bowls and pats and moulds to give 
it shape, all made of wood. In fact, most of your utensils 
were made of ivood or earthenware, because enamelled Iron 
had not been invented. Fig, 29 shows an interesting 
%vooden measure. In Norfolk the batter was sold by the 
pint and not the pound. 

Skim milk introduces pigs and pig killing. Pigs mean 
pork, bacon, sausages and oddments which are all edible. 
For example, souse w,as pickled pigs' feet and ears, 
black puddings are as old as tile lulls. The goats* hdlies 
filled with fat and blood mentioned in the “Odyssey** were 
black puddings. 

We have mentioned aU tliese things because we rvanted 
to make the point that it was very necessary for the 
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UGHT 




cight«ntli-centur\’ woman to 
know Iwf Job, Almost cvcry- 
tliing was done uitiiin tlic 
bome, and Utile help came 
from outside. W'oodfordc of 
course was fortunately placed; 

Ue was a bachelor, ami lone 
men have an uncanny knack 
of Unding devoted women who 
will work their Ungers to the 
bone for them ; and as there 
were very few, if any, labour- 
saving appliances it did mean 
liard work, but jt did provide 
work to do. Take ligJitmg for 
one example ; to-day we enter 
a room and b)' turning on a 
switch light up the room at 
once. In the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury they only had candles, 
and this meant cleaning 
candlesticks and using snuffers 
to keep the wicks In order 
while the candles were burn¬ 
ing, and they guttered in 
draught, so that the candle¬ 
sticks liad to be cleaned. Though ilic light was soft and 
beautiful, you wanted many candles to make a good light. 
Primitive oil lamps as Fig, 50 were used. 

We should like to dose this chapter trith a strong 
recommendation to our readers to read the Woodforde 
Diary for themselves. There .arc five volumes, but ,'iftcr 
a little this \ri 1 I only be a cause for regret. We know of 
no other books lehich give so true a picture of ctghteentb- 
ccni ury eve ry day life i n t h c coun tr}'. Tlicre a re many other 
diaries, some gossipy, others scandalous; some political, 
and others military ; but there is only one Woodforde, 
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SQUIRE AND PARSON 

TJicr* is not oaly the life in the village, but its govern- 
meet by squire and parson j ® thing the Radicals used to 
shudder at, but now that it is going otlwts may be found 
to regret this. You must )iavc some fotni of government; 
cither a council, or a Soviet if you will, and these will have 
to be very’ good indeed to be better than tljc mild autocracy 
practiced by Custance, the Squire of Weston. He evidently 
belonged to tlmt class of wlmm Cobbett wrote (p. 114) 
“ as the resident native gentry attached to the seal and 
kno\ving the people,” If the squires enjoyed the privileges 
of their position, they accepted tludr responsibilities as 
well and played Providence in an amiable fashion. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH^CHNTURY BUILDER 


E noiv pa$$ on to the building tmde, which is 



vv the second of tlie tlirec great trades we ate con* 
sidering, and it was a very importaot one indeed in t tie 
eighteenth century—things, princes and nobles, as well ns 
ordinary common or garden people, considered that it was 
necessary tor tlicm to know tlie rules of architecture as laid 
dotvn by Andreu Palbdio. Ke ivas an ftalbn architeett 
bom in Vicenza in 1518, where he did most of his work, 
and died in 1580* His book “ Quattro Libri dell’ Archi- 
teiTura,” was first published in Italy in t 57 ®* 

England in 1676, and became die Bible of the Later 
Renaissance. Inigo Janes, the arebitsci of the first com¬ 
pletely Renaissance building In England, the Banqueting 
Hull, Wltitcliall, London, 1612, had a copy of Palladio 
which be annotated, and this is now in the Library of 
Worctstcr College, Oxford. Jones was in Italy in fdoo, 
and again In 1613-14. In Palladio the Tuscan, Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian afnd Composite Orders^ of Architecture, 
in the Roman manner, could be studied in detail, with all 
the pans properly proportioned, on the basis of the 
module, whtdi was half ihe diameter of the column: and 
not only the Orders but the plans of buildings tlicm selves, 
showing how the Italian architects had translated Roman 
details into bricks and mortar. Palladio, then, ranks wit h 
Vitruvius, of whom ivc had so much to say in our Greek 
books, and whose book was tent ten about the time of 
Augustus, at the beginning of the Christian era. Palladio 
would have known N'itrovitis* book, because there tvere 
many editions of it broughl oat in tlic sixteenth,sevenieenib 
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WREN 

and eighteenth centtiHes, and k was translated into many 
languages. One point should be borne in roindj and that 
is that Palladio was concerned with the Roman version of 
classical architecture. 

So we come to the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and w*e showed in Vol. II. of E.D.T. how far the English 
architects had advanced by the time Queen Anne was on 
the throne. We gave as an example of domestic arciu* 
tecture Fig. 96, of a house in the Close at Salisbury, and 
there is no better house of the middling type in England. 
VVe show the type again as A and B, Fig. 33, in this book. 
The pleasantly designed door and window over, as tlie 
central feature, with the sash uvindows with good fat bars, 
and sometimes slightly bevelled glass as at Hampton 
Court, on either side all under the roof, with its good 
cornice, as a brim to the hat, and the W'rought-iron railings 
across tlie front, go to make up a pleasant picture in 
peaceful surroundings of English architecture at its very 
best. It was the genius of Wren, following in Inigo Jones's 
footsteps, that made this possible. VWen was like some 
old aldicmisi—he could draw his details from Cbssical 
Rome, assimilate the notions of Dutch William and the 
practical requirements of an Englisliman, and, passing 
them all through the crucible of his brain, produce houses 
which were real homes, and this is more than can be said 
of some of the later palaces. Think of Belton House (16S9J, 
or the house at Cliichester which is now the Council Offices, 
or Hampton Court itself, with its mellowed brick and stone 
—all arc charming. At Hampton Court you have the 
ironwwk of Jean Tijou (1690-1710), which led to a renals- 
i^anc£ of that craft, sho^Ti in Fig. ji^ Vol It. 

The Fire of London helped forward tlib movement—of 
wood before, it was rebuilt after m brick, and tlie building 
trade benefited by tfic opportunity' and set a fashion 
Celia Fiennes, to whose journeys wc refer in Vol, IL talks 
of tltc houses built in the provinces in the **li,ndon 
manner/’ 
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Fig. 33.-—Evolution of the English House in the Eight«nth 
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BURUNGTON 

Internally the houses of tins pcnoJ were as good as the 
exteriors. Rooms were panell^ in oak, as I ig. 5 ^ 

V<j1. II., which ts one of llic rooms ai Belton^nc run of 
panels under the d.ado rail, and one range of targe panels 
over, and the doors and fireplaces very much part of tile 
panelling, but enriched perliaps with carving from Grinling 
Gibbons's bench. The woodwork was superb, and can be 
seen by Londoners at St. Paul's, or in the City churches- 
'Pie sraircases were massive performances in wood. In 
the mid seventeenth century the balustrades were aonie- 
times formed ot flowing scrolls of acanthus, and we illus¬ 
trated one of tiiesc b \'oU IL, Tig. > 9 - supporting 

siring under was straight, and ilic steps were housed into 
this, which was called a Close String. Sometimes the 
balustrade was formed of large turned balusters. \ou can 
sec many specimens in Gray’s Inn and tlie Temple. 

With liic advent of the Georges a certain pomposity 
crept into planning, and people began to build in a grand 
rather than a comfortable manner. It is amazing now to 
think that any one man and his famUy can have contem¬ 
plated living in some of the piles of masonry which date 
from this period. 

I^rd Burlington was the great patron of the Palladian 
movcmeni. Burlington lived at Burlington House, in 
Piccadilly, and when our readers go to the Royal Academy 
they pass in under the netv facade of I 7 t 6 > which was 
designed by Colin Campbell, wlio lived with Burlington, 
The arcaded entrance and the Diploma Gallery on the top 
were added much later, Colin Campbell published 
" Vitruvius Briiannicus ”(i 7 t 5 )r tadadi,^ the Burling¬ 
ton House front in it; but far more irnportaiw than this 
was Mereworth Castle, in Rent, as C, I'ig. which was 
illustrated as well in the third volume, published 17^5* 
Campbell says this house was covered in in l/23» 

The importance of the house is tbat it was an attempt 
TO transplant puw Palladian architecture. Palladio in 
his second book or chapter iliustratcd a villa that he had 
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PALLADIO 

built for a Mon^ignot Puolo Alm«rico, aad Mcrewortli was 
copied directly from this and surrounded by a moat, 
Campbell says^ ** I shall not pretend to say that I have 
made any improvements in this Plan from tliat of Palladio.*' 
So that is iiow it was in the early eighteenth century 
Palladio was die architect’s Bible, Holy Writ that must 
not be altered. In the Palladia a villa the four porticoes 
and tlic central hall made cool places where the glare of 
the southern sun could be avoided^ but at Mereworth, 
where only tivo are real porticoes, the only purpose they 
served wa.< to cut off the pale northern sun. Then Rre¬ 
places had to be added at Mcrewonh, and Palladian villas 
arc not improved by chimneys, so tiie twenty-four flues 
were brought up in brick arches to dlsdiaige their smoke 
out of the top of Uic dome (see Fig, 53). 

Mereworth, then, is amazingly interesting, but it is the 
beginning of the end. Neither Jones or Wren would have 
designed in such a fashion. They were like those admirable 
birds who, content to swallow almost anything, yet pre- 
digest it before they beak it on to their young. So imagine 
Lord Burlington and Campbell sitting together in Bur^g- 
te>n House with Palladio open before them, and deter¬ 
mining to try tills Almerico villa on the Hon, John Fane, 
who was the builder of Mereworth. He was amenable, 
because Campbell says, “Never srdiitect had a more 
beneficent and liberal Patron ” \ and tliey were not 
wantonly wicked, because Burlington built himself anotlier 
villa, 3t Chisivick, in 1727, in much the same manner. 
Still they seemed, to have tried it on the dog first, 
Burlington was in Italy in 1718, and brought back ivith 
him K.cnt, who was a young painter then, and was to 
become an architect after lus aasodation with Burlington. 
He lived in Burlington House—tliis ivas one of the nice 
things of being a young architect in the eighteenth century; 
your clients not only provided you wiili Jobs, but threw 
la board and tod^ng. 

Kent b tliought to have helped with the intenur 
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GIBBS 

of Burlington and Ke published a book 

in 1727. A little later he was assisting Burlington, who 
was advising his friend, Tiiotnaa Coke, on the house he 
intended building at Hoik ham, in Norfolk. This was 
started in 173+* ^d the elevation is shown In D, Fig. 35, 
and the plan in Fig. 34, with an interior in Fig. 36A. 
This tj-pe of plan of a central block with outlving w-iags 
connected by corridors is better treated at Hohiham than 
otliercxampleSiSuchas Kedicston, Derbyshire (1761), where 
tilt connecting corridors are much longer and curved 
in plan. Thomas Coke, who became the Earl of Leicester, 
died leaving no children, so that tiie estate on his death 
passed to his grand-nephew, die great Coke of Norfolk, of 
whom we have written on p, 22. 

James Gibbs, the architect of St. Martin’s Church, 
Charing Cross, and St. Mary le Strand, anotlier very gifted 
man, published a Book of /Vrehitecture in [728—tliai was 
one of the troubles; there were too many books, and the 
architects designed according to Palladian rules Instead of 
practical conslderatioiis of comfort. Inside the houses in 
Palladian times the warm background of oak panelling 
gave way to plastered walls, with moldings planted on, 
and the doors and fireplaces, instead of being one with the 
walls, often stood apart by tlicmaelvrs a$ architectural 
compositions, complete witli columns and entablatures, in 
tlie various orders. The ornament was far more ar^i- 
tecrural and mediamca] than in Gibbons's day, with an 
inclination to rococo work at the beginning. 

In the eighiecnth century tlie staircases began to have 
“ cut strings ”—that is, that the support was cut out to 
die shape of tlie stairs, and the balusters stood in groups 
of threes on each step. Tiiese were lighter tJjan in tiie 
seventecadi century, and often beautifully turned in 
twistA and spirals. 

The Dilctianii (which did not mean then what it has 
come to mean now) Society was established itt 1734 by five 
gendemcn who iiad travelled in Italy arid wished to con- 
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WALPOr^E 

tinue their stuiJIes, Italy was the source of inspiration. 
The Society of Arts was fountled in 1753. 

it teas ifi 1741 that Horace Walpole returned from his 
Grand Tour, and he, for all his affection towards architec- 
itire, was to he one of the first to introduce doubt into the 
minds of the arciiitccts. The Palladinn architects had 
carried on the Classical tradition, even if tlicy did it in a 
pompous way. Walpole was to suggest that they might 
follow a fashion Instead and become Gothicisrs, or any¬ 
thing else which took their fcnicy. Walpole, in fact, was a 
Goth, it was in 1750 he wrote, “ I am going to build a 
little Gothic Castle at Strawberry Hill,” a house at 
Twickenham, MiddlL’scx, which he had bought two j'ears 
before. Tliis is a long time before the Wyatts and Pugins 
were to attempt tiie impossible, but Walpole was not the 
first Goth. Ixjfd Daerc had altered and enlarged Bdhus, 
Essex, a Henry veii. house, in the same style, in 1745, and 
Batty Langley brought out Ids “Gothic Arc^tecture 
Restored and Improved” in 1741. Fig. 37 shotvs tlic 
staircase at Strawberry Hill with its "Gotliic fretwork 
paper.” Peter Addnson, a York architect, was another 
who designed in the same manner. He added a Gothick ” 
front and gatehouse to Bishopthorpe, in York, the scat of 
the . 4 rciibishop of York, in 1765. Atl£ia.^Qii took an 
ordinary Georgian oblong building with a central pedimenr, 
and trimmed It up tvith a Gothic porch, sliam batUemenrs 
and arched tvindows. 

We liavc said these people were aiicmpting the im¬ 
possible, and tlicir follmvers ever since have doing 
the same thing. Tlie real mediaeval Gothic chursdi and 
cathedral was the sign manual of a society constituted in 
such a way that it is far more foreign to us than Chose of 
Greece and Rome. We find it difficult to understand the 
Middle Ages, and mock Gothic ardutccttiro is consequently 
a terrible and painful thing. 

So it was %vith the early Gothicistg. TJie work at 
Bdhu$ is poor, tlun and lifeless. In one of the rooms 
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“ GOTHKX ” 


Dacre put a cUssical marble mantelpiece, which Walpole, 
who Imd gone there tn 1754, noted aj “one little mis- 
esrriage into total looic.'^ Another intereitlng thing at 
Beihus is that a new staircase, built in 17+5, was carried 
out in a better imitation, o| Jacobean than the Gothic 
worJv. In one of the drawing-rooms the avails were covered 
with canvas painted to look like oak, and then on top 
Gothic arcites and columns, printed on paper, were cut 
out and pasted on to the background. Capabilit)' ” 
Brown was called in, and recommended a 10-acre lake of 
" Form very irregular,” 

Still tliis early Gothick ” revival fitted in very well, 
as all architecture docs and must, with the spirit of tlie 
time. People were beginning to be tired of classical rules 
and wanted freedom and romance. 

The opening to the fourth chapter of Henry Fielding's 
"History of Tom Jones " (17+9) is very mtcresting. We 
are told that The Gothic stile of building could produce 
nothing nobler than Mr, Allworthyhouse—'it rivalled 
the beauties of the best Grecian architecture,” Tlie 
description of its surroundings strike the new romantic 
note ; there is a grove of old oaks—the lavras slope down— 
springs gush out of fir-covered rocks, and cascades tumble 
over mossy stones with lesser falls into a lake from which 
a rh'er winds its way to the sea. One of the prospects is 
terminated by tlie Ivy-clad towers of a ruined abbey, and 
then the country (in Somerset) rises to a ridge of wild 
mountains, the tops of which are above the douds. 

It was not the end, but it was the beginning of the 
end, because from now on there were constantly changing 
fashions in architecture, instead of cotitbuous growth and 
the feeling of permanence. Buildings, like a woman’s hat, 
looked foolish and old-fashioned in a year or so. 

Tlie Chinese fashion came into being because of the 
ideas which Sir VVilliaro Ciuunbers brought bade with him 
from China. He published a book on Designs of Chinese 
Buildings in 1755, and another on the Chinese work he did 
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at Kew Gardena m 1763. The- architecw and furniture- 
makers managed this Cliiiicse work a good deal better than 
the Gothic, and some of their interbrs were very quaint 
and amusing, especially If the walls wre t»vcred with itic 
hand-painted Chinese tvall-pspcrs which were imported 
about tills time. Wall-papers started with patterns raised 
up in ** Sock," in imitation of liaiigings, but these wore 
not much used until the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Figs. 35 and 36 show Chinese treatments. The staircase 
from John Street, Bedford Bow, of about 1760, is very 
interesting and beautifully made of mahogany. The bed 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum is in black lacquer 
and gold. 

Tliese changing fasliions were caused by the fact that 
many people were being subjected to the awful trial of 
making money too quickly, 'llie South Sea Bubble was 
the beginning of modem speculation and gambling. Tull 
had shown the way to raise the rent of land, and the 
Kabobs were beginning to come back from India—they 
were different from the old landed gentry and so had to 
have something different, or tlicir ivomenfolk liad to. Still 
the Goths and the Chinese did not liavc it nil their own 
wav. Robert Adam came back from his Italian tour in 
175S and carried on the classical tradition, and became the 
leading architect, until he died in 1792, leaving behind 
him a peculiar impress on design. His death was followed 
by the declaration of war between England and France in 
1793, and this closed a period both a rcliitecturally iind 
politically. 

Adam docs not appear to Iiavc gone to Greece, but did 
go to Spalato, or Split as it is called now, in Dalmatia, and 
there made a study of the Palace ot Diocletian. Tiie 
Roman work here, though it Is of the greatest interest 
because of the peculiar freedom ividi which the classical 
details are used, is very coarse In feeling, and without anv 
of the delicacy of Adam's work. It would seem as if Adam 
must have gone to Pompeii when lie was in Italy, and 
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Fio. jS,—Newgate, Fr&m Criltoti and Pugin's " Public Buildings 
o( London " (lifjS)'!, 


have been influenced ns well by iJie piihltcncion of Stuart 
and Revett's book on the Antiejuities of Athens in 1762, 
four years after Adam liad set up in practice, and 
“ Antiquit^ Etrusquea Grecques ct Romaincs,’' published 
by Sir VVlUiam Hamilton in Naples in ^766. Adam's work 
certainly had a Greek flavour. Wedgwood, wlio opened 
his works In i/dq and called tJicm Etruria," was another 
who tvas influenced in this way. as was Flasman^ w*ho 
worked with him. 

Leverton was another arclihect wlm followed the same 
tradition, as Robert Adam, Thetr stnalier houses became 
much plainer outside—yellow bricks were used, and the 
cornices ami string eourses were all flatter. The sash bars 
of the windows were made much narrower as the century 
proceeded. Inside the typical Adam dcccprations were 
carried out in a composition of wJiUening and glue stuck 
on to the walls, -ind the flatness of this called for colouring, 
whtdi was carried out in very light tints of delicate greens 
and blues, lilacs and dove greys, and faint yellows. Scl in 
these painted walls were very beautiful mahogany doors, 
and this wood used about 1720. The typical 











ADAM 

Adam fircpbcc was made of marble and Inlaid in a vcrj' 
dainty fasMon. Stone staircases ]>egaD to be used in houses, 
with vciy beautiful wrought-lron balusters set into them 
supponing a light mahogany Iiandrafl ; later on cast-iron 
balustrades ^vere used by Robert Adam> 

But Adam must not be thought of as a mere decorator ; 
he was a brilliant pbnner of state rooms and could At great 
bows and apses and work in the twists of his compass with 
an)'body'. He svas no mere copjost; all the information he 
gathered passed tltrough his brain and was given out tvith 
the true Adam impress. He and his brother James pub¬ 
lished the ** Works in Architecture ** in lyy^i and a book 
on Spalato In 1 764- 

Bay wbdow^, which had been out of fashion since 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times, began to be used again 
about the middle of the eighteenth centurj', ^ E, Fig. 33, 
F shows a house of 1785, and it should be noted how 
towards the end of the century the attics, which earlier 
had been accommodated in the roof, ivcre now given 
outside walls o£ their own, so that the house becomes 
higher. 

Sir William Chambers, whose book on Civil .Architecture 
was published in 1759, carried on the more masculine 
traditions of the Palkdlan school, and his best-known work 
is Soraerset House, in London (1776). 

Now we come to the work of a man who produced one 
terrific masterpiece, and as it was a prison, and as most of 
us, with luck, keep out of prison, we have added notes on 
its use, so that the architectural solution 0/ the problem 
and the mental attitude of tlie authorities at the time 
may be more readily understood. 

The masterpiece was Newgate Prison, London, which 
was pulled down at tlie end of the nineteenth century to 
make way for the present New Sessions House. Newgate 
was the work of George Dance, one of the sons of the City 
Surveyor wiio designed the Mansion House. Bom in 1741, 
he went to study architecture in Italy in 1758 and, returning 
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DANCE 

xo Enpktid in 1764^ set up in practice. In 1768 lie was 
elected as one of the ori^'nal members of the R.A., and 
lie was commisstoned to design Newgate, and the buildings, 
started in 1770, n-ere nearly destroyed by fire in the Gordon 
Riots in 1780, and finally rcroDdelled, improved, and com¬ 
pleted in 1782. The extraordinary thing about George 
Dance is that while his other work, like All Hallows Church, 
London Wall, and St. Luhe^s Hospital, Old Street, tvere 
scholarly buildings, Newgate had the indubitable hall-mark 
of genius about it. Thmk of the difficulties of the problem 
—the site had a frontage of about (30 feet to New^gate 
Street, and 30O feel to the Old Bailey. Dance put the 
keeper’s house in the centre of the huig side (see Fig. 38); 
behind came the chapel, on the first floor. The north or 
Newgate Street end of the building was occupied at first 
by debtors, male and female, Tliere was art inicmal court¬ 
yard, divided up by low walls, which are slwiwn on the 
plan, and around these yards came the wards in which tJte 
debtors lived, rising three stones above the pavement. 
In Ackermann’s “ Microcosm of London ” (1808) it states 
that a room of 23 feet by 13 feet tvas usually occupied by 
fifteen to twenty people. Tlie plan at tlie south end of 
the building was much the same, and was occupied by 
felons and persons confined for offences against the Govem- 
mcnc. 

If our readers, after having studied tlie plan of Newgate 
(Fig, 3$), will turn to our chapter on Sanitation and realize 
what the sanitary conditions of buildings were like in 
London in the early nineteentb century, they will under- 
flt.ind tviiy gaol fever was rampant in Newgate, W'itJi its 
narrow courts and lack of drainage. Conditions inside 
the g.aols were terrible, and the fettered prisoners nor only 
died themselves, but were a source of danger to tlic citizens 
when brought into court. Fig, 4,1 shows the Justice Hall, 
commonly called the Sessions House, which adjoined 
Newgate, where the prisoners were brought to trial tluough 
a passage connecting the two buildings. Ackennann 
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PRISONS 

illustrates the Court, and says that it had been *' rebuilt 
entirely of stone . t and that every precaution Eias been 
taken to render it airjs and to prevent the effect of the 
effluvia arising; from that dreadful disorder^ the gaul fever/' 
’[Tie prisons were fanned cut to people for proftr, and tlic 
keeper chared tstorhitant fees. Poor Cobbett had to pay 
£12 I2f. a week (see p. 115). John Hward, the great 
prison reformer, had visited gaols at liie end of tlie 
eighteenth ccnturi' and drawn attention to their terrible 
condition. He pointed out that the real tJ5e of a prison 
was to reform the criminals and train them to habits of 
industry, but the tv^ar prcvcnteil reform and it was not till 
after lSt5 iliat any progress tvas made, and it was due 
mainly to the Quakers. Gaol Acts were passed in 1^33-2.^, 
and Inspectors of Prisons appointed conJemiieJ Kewgate 
as a monstrous place, and .about t835 Pentonvllle Prison, 
with its tiers of separate cells, radiating like the spoltcs of 
a wheel, became llie aecepteJ t^'pe of plan. 

To revert to Newgate, one thing to note in Fig. 38 
(w'hkh, by the way, dates from Britton and Pugin, *' Public 
BuiJdingi” 1838) b how the prison, with the exception of 
the K.ccpcr's House, looked inwards on itself, not outwardi 
on the world. Through no W'tudow could the unfortunate 
felon sec hb more fortunate fellows who w'cre free, and 
what b curious, Dance seems to have been helped by this, 
because the windowed Keeper's House was the least satis¬ 
factory part of the design. In our drawing (Fig, 39) 
the edge of the Keeper's House sbow^ on the left. In tiie 
centre b the Debtors* Dixir, and on the right the end of the 
Felons* Blocks, Hen: and si tlic debtors* end, and on the 
return frontage to Newgate Street, the walls rose sliver up 
CO the cornice in plain rusticated blocks of masonry, and 
the only relief was the nidie.s we have shown, deeply 
shadowed and housing rather g,ay cightecnih^cntuiy 
ffgures, Tliese figures always seemed to us a grim jest 
because of clieir gaiety. One held a cap of Uburty, and 
another a comucopia with fruit and flowers, and the 
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inhabitants were not free, and the hanesi garnered in 
Ne^vgatt tvas a sad and soix^' one—as one looked nt the 
figures the building became grimmer, Rvllcl 'vras given 
to the composition by breaking back the line of the u:aJling 
around tlie Debtors' Door as shown in I'ig, and anoilier 
of similar design on the north side of the Keeper's House, 
and these doortva^'S Dance treated in a very satisfactor\' 
way, from the architectural point of vimv * and here lie 
used leg-irons and fetters and chains as an ornament. 
And there was noUiing more than this^iro shams anywhere 
just tiic groat sombre walls shadowed by tlicir heavy 
cornices, and practically the entire face of the building >md 
been pitted witli tlic mason's chisels into what is called a 
“ rusticated ” surface, and the London soot had found 
lodgment in the rustications, wliich added to die soinbre- 
ncss except where, here and there, the surface of the 
Portland stone had been bleached white by sun and rain. 

It was impossible to pass Mewgate without a lotvering 
of the spirit ^it spoke of man's inhumauitv to man. How 
Dance managed it we cannot say—perhaps'as a young man 
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YEOMAN OF THE HALTER 

coming bncic fresh from Italy he remembered the heavi'' 
walls of the Palazzo Strozzi, or the Pitti ta PlorescCt andt 
taking them from tlie sun^ achieved the results in our grey 
gloom : or he may have been infloenced hy the extra¬ 
ordinary prison drawings published by Piranesi in I75i< 
In this ^'(^ceri ** series the great Italian draughtsman “ let 
himself go,*^ and in interminable staircases and endless 
corridors showed poor humans struggling for freedom 
dejticd to them. Dance himself tt'as a very fine 
draughtsman > 

Fig* 40 shows the cliapd. at Newgate during service on 
tlie Sunday preceding the execution of criminals. Quoting 
from Ackennann^s ** Microcosm^” wc are told that: “ Upon 
this occasion, a suitable sermon, called thf condemned, 
sermonf is preached by the ordinary; during which a coffin 
is placed on a table within an incl{»iure, called the Dock f 
and round this coffin are prUonem condemned to die/* The 
public were admitted at charges varying from 6 d. to ar., 
the money received being the perquisite of the turnkeys. 

Fig. 4a shows the Press Yard in Newgate on the morning 
of an execution. Tlie yard was loi^ and narrow, and con¬ 
tained a great number of cells one above another, three 
stories in all. Each cell measnted 9 feet by 6 feet. W'hen 
the death warrant arrived at Newgate the prisoners to 
die were allowed the freedom of tlie yard, and lierc the 
clergyman attended them, and generally sat up praiung 
with them all the night before the execution. In the Iciicr- 
press describing the plate in London Ai/r, from which we 
have drawn Fig. 42, the figure on the left talking to the 
par^n Is said to be “ Lively Jem,” who ran through a fine 
fortune before coming to a sad end. His leg-irons Jmve 
been removed in the same way as those of his sturdy com- 
puiiion. The Yeoman of the Halter is in waiting to put 
the ropes about tlicm, and the Sheriffs are in attendance 
to see that the sentence is carried out; mcanwdule the 
tolling bell added “ a terrific solemnity to the proceedings," 

Then the procession was formed and passed out of the 
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Debtors’ Dijor to fioii rlie scaffoKl erecteJ. m t!ie Old Bailey, 
as shown in Fijt* 39 - Again quoiinif from AckcrmanUj. we 
read that **Tlwr mtjdc of executing CTiminals at Tyburn 
had long been complained as tending rather to introduce 
dcprav'iiy* by a want of solemnity^ tiian to operate as a 
preventit-e to crimes, by exliibitbg an awful cxamFb of 
punishment. To fcmedy ibis evil, both the place and 
manner of execution were changed ; a temporary scaffold 
wa.*; const meted, to be placed In the open space before the 
debtors’ door of Newgate, having a movable platform for 
the criminals to stand on, which, by means of a lever and 
rollers, falls from under them. The whole of this building 
is hung with black i and the regulations whidx are observed 
on these mournful oceasioiw, are calculated to produce that 
impression on the minds of the spectators which is the true 
end of ail punishtnents,” 

Wc know notv that public executions attracted the 
xvorst elements in the population. I t was one of the things 
to do. The night of waiting was spent in drinking to pass 
tlie time, until the dawm came and the poor uTetches passed 
out of the Debtors’ Door to tiielr doom. By 1840 people 
were only Imnged for murder, but they were hanged publicly 
till 1368 . 

Now look once more on Dance's design for Newgate and 
see how well he realbied all this in stone. Perhaps it is 
just as well that Newgate was pulled down. The building 
wldcii succeeded it, if very poor architecture, is at all events 
rather kindlier In appearance. 

We are interested in Newgate, and have illustrated it 
rather fuliv, because it docs enable us to understand a side 
of lare cighieenUj and early nineteenth-century characier 
which seems very remote to us, and that is llicir treatment 
of crlminnlB. If we take the words of Mr, Lewis E. L.awes, 
OUT ideal should be to make the criminal unskilled 
worker to learn a trade; the illiterate to acquire the 
education ncctled to hold a job ; the xvanderer to find for 
LimscH a home and responsibility ; the deficient mentally 
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Fig. 45.—Plan ot Ayoi Su Lawrence Chtirdi, Hertfofdjihinr. 


xo atiain a better undtrsiaiidirig ql the valuer of life ; the 
cynic and perverse lu adopt a saner attiixide towards 
society arvd government ^^—reformation rather than pu.nish- 
ment* 

In the early ninelcentb century it was punishment^ and 
capital ptintsliment^ not only for murder^ but theft and 
forgery^ and as k was the law of the land il met iivith 
general acceptance. It is quite wrong to judge our fore¬ 
fathers by twentieth-century srniidardA. Wc still retain 
capital punishment for murder^ and ^tr- Law^s in his book 
*^*30,000 Years in Sing Sing^^ says that he has been 
directed to hill lawfully one hundred and men and one 
woman/* and his experience has convinced him of the 
futility of capital punishment. So in a few years books 
may be written on lawful killing as a thing of the past- 

Now wo shall have to go bach to p. 53» where we 
suggested that Robert Adam was influenced in the detail 
of his work by the publication of Stuart and Revett's book 
on the Antiquities of Athens in 1762^ Be)'ond this the 
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CHURCHES 

book does not appear to have had very much influence at 
the time of m publication. The Palladiaa tradition was 
too strong, and Walpole’s “ Gotliick " caugiit the public 
faTOur first. At the end of the century though, and the 
beginning of the nineteenth, the Greek Revival was in full 
blast, and Sttian and Revert came into their own, 

Nidioks Revet t, bom about 1721, was the son of a 
Suffolk si^ulre. He went to Rome m 1*42 and became 
acquainted there with James Stuan. He ivas the son of a 
ScoTtiih sailor, and was born in 1713, While in Rome the 
two men decided to go 00 to Athens, and there they made 
the drawbgs for thdr book. 

Any design, then, by either Stuart or Revert must be 
of interest, because we can set* if they practised uhat they 
preached. The building we have selected is a church 
designed by Nicholas Revett in 1788. 

To find it we shall have to tty and persuade such of 
our readers as can to go to Ayot St, Lawrence, in Hertford¬ 
shire. This village is to be found in the pleasant winding 
lanes of the country to the west of Wclmm, of Garden City 
fame. You could on the same day see both -Ayot and 
Welwyn, and so be able to contrast the old and new. But 
the particular attraction at Ayot St. Lawrence, so far as 
wc arc concerned, is that you can contrast two kinds of 
churches there. First there is the original church of 
St. Lawrence, which gave its name to the village. The 
nave is twelfth century, to wliich a nonh aisle was added 
in the thirteenth century; tiie chancel and nortli chape] 
are fourteenth century, and the tower fifteenth century, 
but the church is now ruinous, and ivy ia tearing the walls 
to pieces. V'et aa a ruin tlic old church is part and parcel 
of the conntr>'3idc, and as much at home as rlie cottages 
of the villagers, 

I.,eaving tftc old church and walking on to the one which 
was built by Sir Lyonel Lyde in 1788, we shall find this in 
the park of Ayot House. It can be seen from the road, 
and at once it arrests one because it is so evidently foreign 
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to the English comvtryside. There is a public ftMtpath 
across the park to the churchyard, and as we walk along 
this path we approach the east or entrance front shown in 
Fig. 43, TJib is strange^ because tlie Christian practice 
is to have the entrance at the west. The roof of the nave 
b covered with copper wliich has turned a lovely verdigns 
green, and the walls are stuccoed rvith plaster. As we come 
nearer the strange classical fa fade reveals itself as one of 
great interest, but there is nothing to denote tj^at it is a 
church—it might be a luausoleum or a doaen other things, 
and the only Christian symbob are ilie crosses over the 
graves in the cliurcliyard. If the sun is shining and the 
sky is blue the total effect b happy, but if the day b grey 
and the rain falling tiie building looks dbmal and sad, and 
like some poor Pan who has gone piping through the 
■woods and lost hb wray and strayed into a foreign country, 
so foreign that hb friend Echo and attendant n^'inphs have 
deserted him. That b the fault ivith tlus very interesting 
building of Revett's—it b an importation from the sunny 
land of Greece, and not really at home- If we go into the 
church the first thing which strikes us is the dbproportion- 
ate sijtc of the porch. If we look at the plan. Fig, 45, we 
see that tlic porch is nearly lialf the size of the nave. We 
saw the beginnings of this porch in the .Megaron at Tiryns, 
59 {Homeric Greece), and the house at Priene, and 
the pronaos or portico of the Parthenon, Figs. 44 and 17 
(Classical Greece), but in the sunny climate of Greece the 
portico was used as a very agreeable outdoor sitting-room, 
and it was added to thdr temples because these were not 
used for congregational purposes, but as the homes of their 
gods ; if tile people needed porticoes where they could take 
tlie air, so did the gods. So the portico which was reasonable 
in Greece Ls foolbh at Ayot St. Lawrence. 

The actual interior of the church (as Fig. 44) is again of 
the greatest interest, but it would do just as well for a 
banking hall; the organ ia rather a beauty and appears to 
be original, but someone has Gothidzed the altar and added 
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stained glass vrindovi's which are not happy; nor is the 
modem font in die Wren manner, and manner only. 
T<t sum up, then, the fault with the Church Is, that it 
represents drawlng^board architccture; it was designed, and 
did not groiv out of the soil. It is foreign and not indigenous 
—but here is a problem for the young architect. HiJ uill 
admit that the old church i^ real Rngllsh, and the new 
tmiiatlon Greek, yet he will feel more at home sketching the 
new than the old because he will be more attracted to it. 

We do not know if the new church was dedicated to 
St. Lawrence or Sir Lyonel livde. Baronet, but he was 
buried in the right-hand pavUion of the entrance front, and 
Ijdy Lyde in the left-hand one. Tlie Eingltsh inscription 
m the front of Sir Lyond^s memorial says that he died on 
June 22nd, 1791, in the sixty-eighth year of hb age, and 
on the back is a Larin inscription, which being translated 
explains the building. It is as follotw; “ Midiolas Revett 
of Suffolk who spent many years m Rome, Athens and 
Smyrna, designed, built, and decorated this ciiurch accord¬ 
ing to the examples of andeut architecture which arc yet to 
be seen in Greece and Asia Minor and raised this monument 
at the expense of Sir Lyonel Lyde Baronet A.n. 1788,” 

Neither Stuart nor Revett appears to have done very 
much architectural work. The house in St. James’s Square, 
London, now occupied by the Clerical Life Assurance^ is 
one of Stuart’s best works. 

Robert Adam also remodelled a Georgian church at 
Mistley in Essex. With its two towers and cupolas it was 
like an extra-magnificent stable block. Unfortunately it 
gave way in 1870 to a “ neat edifice in the Early Decorated 
style,” but the two towers remain, Tlie general effect can 
be judged from the Engravings in.Adam’s" Works.” (p. 7^). 

Til at is perhaps all we need say of eighteeuth-centurv 
building. There was the Palkdian tradition still carried 
on by Chambers and Dance, the more delicate work of Adam 
and Ills sdiool, the “ Gothick ” of Walpole, the '* Chinese ’’ 
of CJiambcrs, and the ” Greek ’* of Stuart and Revett 
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T he third gre.it trade is that of the clothier, and in 
the Northern Hemisphere, widi Its rigorous ditnatc, 
it b a very important one indeed. In the Old Stone Age 
man was a banter, and clothed himself and his family with 
the skins of tlic antmaJs he killed, and sewed tiicm together 
wdrli sinews, punching holes wit It a bone awl and pulling 
tlic sinew through with another like a crotchet hook. \Vc 
illustrated his outfit in Everyday Idle Series, Vol. I—but 
man did not weave in the Old Stone Age. 

In the New Stone Age he learned to domesticate some 
of the animals, .and by tiic Bronze Age was spinning and 
weaving their fleeces into cloth. If our readers care to 
consult Mr, Uug Rotit’s books they tvill find bow wide^ 
spread an arc weaving has been. Hie loom on which 
Penelope wwe the shroud for Laertes is illustrated on 
Greek vases, and, excepting that it is vertical instead of 
horizontal, tlie principles on wliich it worked are tlie same 
as the eighteenth century a.d. one illustrated in Fig. 47, 
Nobody in all the centuries had been hurried or worried ; 
they wove as their fathers had and were content witfi 
trifling alterations and improvetncius—but the loom 
was not to escape. We have seen that in 1754 Jethro 

Tull brought out _ 

his book and revo* 

I ut ionized the 
practice of Agri¬ 
culture ; in the 
same year John 

K.iy of Burv^ .^Caidtiifi Implement, 







E 
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FlC. 47^“The Hand Loom Up tili a.i>, 1733, 

{SiigK£f LtmiStm} 
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SHUTTLES 





Fre, 52,—Tlw Hand-Weaver*5 aiutlle, 9I inches lai^- 

{SiftiUt £ 01 ^ 419 .) 


invented the flying-shuttle^ and as this immensely in¬ 
creased the speed of v^ienvbg die whole trade was dis* 
o^gani^cd| with tremendous dislocations and alterntions in 
the lives of die people. To understand tins it may be as 
well 10 take stock of the position before Kay's invention* 
We cannot deal with all the pioccsscs in cleaning and 



^ rwiicr on 
T**£LTi?n lAJo®: 
iJOt THimW 


sncH ©: 
AT© 


Fin, 53,—John Kay's Flyiiig Shottk, 1733,: 


preparing the woo! or cotton before it is spun* but die final 
one was by the use of carding instruments* as Fig* 46* to 
arrange the fibres of the material Icngtliways* loosely 
rolled into a very delicate ropc-like form called a rowing* 
Until Hargreaves invented his spinning jenny (175^^7) 
tills vvas spun into diread on » spiaoing ivhech Fig- 140* 



FiC. 54,—The Weaver's Shu Ule, 12 indies long, Harly igthCenttny* 

E^rMth:c L&Hdvn} 
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Flc. 55 ,—^Tlitf McdiajiLcuI Part liaigreave’s Spinning Jenny. 


Tills mtcrcstmg little machine—for machine it teas—'had 
been introduced into England in die sixteenth century. Tlie 
rovings were plicod on a distal! and paid out by hand on 
to a bobbin on a horizontal spindle tunicd by foot pedal. 
One ver^' important detail to be remembered is tliat titc 
material to be spun was not put on to the disialf in one 
mass^ like cotton-wool, but had already, by means of the 
cards, been turned into die continuous roving, and the 
ftinction of the hand was to draw out this roving and give 
it the necessary stretcii which settled the thickness of die 
thread, and the spinning wheel spun thuaJ at a lime. 
We can now pass on to the loom before 1733, P'S- 47 ' 
The long threads called the warp were put on the warp 
beam or roller at the back, and then brought foru'ard as 
shown to the htatda—here each warp thread was passed 
through a loop on the healds : the healds were attached to 
heald shafts, and here was a very simple but ingenious 
bit of mechanism. From the two treadles under came mi 
cords, one attached under eacJi iieald shaft. From die 
top# of die heald shatts went four card.s .itrachcd to two 
little yokes suspended on two cords, and free to move up 
and down like seesaws on them. In i’’ig. 47, of the four 
cords shown between the ycikes and the lieald shafts, the 
two outer cords are attadied to the front heald shaft, and 
the two inner cords to the back heald sliaft. 

It is easy to see that with this arrangement if one 
treadle were depressed one liealJ would go up, and one 
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down, and as the warp threads went through <?>■<* on the 
heatds one set of threads went up, and one down. When 
the other treadle waa used another set of tlireads could be 
raised and lowered to form the shed or space through 
which the shuttle was passed. Tlie warp threads were 
passed through tlie vertical wires of tlic reed, and this was 
arranged on a swinging batten, and banged the weft 
threads from the shuttle tightly together to form the cloth. 
This when woven passed on to the clot 1 1 beam, which had 
handles on it so that tJie material could be rolled up. 

The actual process of weatHng coiisisred of thrtjwing the 
shuttle through tlie shed with the right hand, say, and 
catching it with the left. The batten was tlien swung 
forward and returned back before the shuttle was thrown 
through the shed again, this time with the left liand. 
Fig. 52 shores the t) pe 
of shuttle used, with its 
pirn or bobbin. 

ITils was hcfw spin¬ 
ning and weaving was 
done before I73>, and as 
the development had 
been gradual there was 
a nice balance about the 
business ; and balance 
is an essential quality. 

We can explain what we 
mean by taking the see- 
satv as an example; an 
S-stone boy 5 feet from 
the centre will balance a 
5-snQne boy 8 feet from 
tlie centre. If eitlier 
moves a foot in, bang 
down goes the other- 

life since 1733 has been pic. 56.—The Mechanical Fart of 
unbalanced ; first one .Arkwright’s Spinning Machine. 
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KA'TS SHUTTLE 
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Fig, 57.—Meelmiiical part ol Crompton's " ifuie," 

thing arni then another has happened, which has cither 
banged you on the ground or left you shuddering up io the 
air vrondcring what was going to happen next* 

Now one of the prime causes of aU this was Kay’s 
fiyirtg shuttle. Fig, 53 shows this, and it Is the most 
innocentdooking contraption. All the weaver had to do 
tvas to hold the picking stick in his right hand and, with 
a quick jerk, throw the shuttle through the shed. The 
warp strings forming the bottom of tlic shed came through 
the reed on the top of the beam under it. The left hand 
was free to swing the batten, so it is easy to understand 
that the speed of weaving ivag increased. Each throw of 
the sljuttle is called a pick; hence picking-stick. The 
shuttles sometimes had four wheels under, fig 54 shows 
a later type. 

Kay's flying shuttle was the beginning of industrial 
discontent, because it upset the halante of things. Tlie 
next step came when James Hargreaves, a poor weaver of 
Blackburn, saw his wife's spinning wheel upset on the floor, 
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where it continued lo 
spin. In this position 
its horizontal spindle 
would have been up¬ 
right, and Hargreaves 
evidently thought; ^niy 
not drive the spindles 
upright, and why not 
drive mote tlutn one } 

This he did in his spin¬ 
ning Jenny, so named 
because that was liis 
wife's name, and Fig. 49 
, shows a replica of the 
origiiial madiinc in tlic 
Science Museum. As 
this looks far more com¬ 
plicated dian it is in 
reality we have prepared 
a diagram in Fig. 55 
which expbins the prin¬ 
ciple. The various parts 
are noted by the same 
leiiers in Fig, 49. 

In the original spin- 
ning wheel which Har- Fis. 58.-R.d„.s Dn»(.)7<). 
greaves' wife used she thinned out the roving to the 
required thinness to make the thread by pulling it off the 
distaff by hand. In Hargreaves' Jenny he did this with 
Ills trav^ng carriage D, and iic must have watched this 
part of the work carefully. Spinning it after this was much 
the same on tlie jenny os on the wheel, except that the 
spindle was vertical instead of horizontal, Hargreaves was 
experimenting with Ids jenny between 1750 and and 

paienied it in 1770. He earned no gratitude by ids Inven¬ 
tion, because the sphincm by this time Iiad caught op with 
the flying shuttles and so could keep pace with the weavers. 

6g 








J'9^'—HouMlcceper (1777) 
WMti? muiUn cafr, 

Tumtd b^lL 
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vU the jenny could spin 120 threads 
at a time against tlte hand splnAer*s 
one, the spinners thought tliat 
large numbers of tlicm would be 
rendered unemployed by the jenny, 
so they broke up Hargreaves’ ma" 
chines, and he had to Rv for Tiis 
life to Noidcghan). 

The next step ^vas talren by 
Richard Arkwright, and he roust be 
noted as another of the 
amateurs who did good 
work. Bom in 1732, he 
became a barber, and go¬ 
ing round the mills to fit liis customers with wigs 
he heard talk of the many attempts whicli were 
being made at the time to improve spinning and 
weaving mctiiods ; so he determined to try his 
hand at it, and produced his first spinning ma¬ 
chine in 1769. This is now at the Science Museum 
London, and next to it there is the improved t\-pc 
made by Arkwright about 1775. We iiave sliotvn 
tlic one of 1769 in Fig, 50, though it has lost some 
of its parts, because it lias tlie great interest of 
bemg the original conception. Arkwright drove 
his machines, or frames, by 
water power ; hence they are 
sometimes called water frames. 

The principle is explained in 
Fig. 56. It will be rememhered 
tliat Hargreaves drew out his 
roving by attaching it to a I 

travelling carriage, Arkwright ■ 

did his drawing by passing tlie 
^ roving through pairs of rollers Cmib 
C«. miTywL,nCi777) ''^'^olviug at diScrent speeds—** ton*. 
siMtiiDcmp, the under roller was , my^u* 
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steel, and the appcr 
one wood covered 
with leather. TJic 
tliread was then 
wound on to bob¬ 
bins as siiown in 
Fig. had 

experimented with 
rollers in 1738, but 
his machines had 
not been successftil. 

Arkwright was a 
clever and business¬ 
like man, and built 
up a large fortune 
and became Sir 
Robert. One great 
advantage of hw 
frame was that it 
spun a cotton 
thread suflideuily 
strong to be used 
for warp, which 
Iiitherto had had 
to be spun in Bax. 

Fig. 30 shows that 
in appearance it was more like a gate-iegged table than 
a machine. 

Samuel Crompton of Bolton followed with the machine 
which he designed bertveen 1774-9, .and as It was a combina¬ 
tion of Hargreaves' jenny and Arkwright's rollers it was 
called a muk. Fig. 48 shows a replica of the mule m the 
Science Museum, London. Fig. 37 explains the principle. 
Crompton did not do much good for himself with lus 
mule, and seems to have been jockeyed out of receiving 
any benefit. 

All these spinning inventions had enabled the spinners 
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Fic. 63.—l>ress cil Siripcd riaplui Fic, 64,—Riiluiu with 

with a Qaflted Petticoat (17S0-93J. Velvet Skirt (ijSck^s). 

Hifurndi, £Atvi/£^iv,) 


to catch up the weavers, so tiinci were ripe for new develop- 
ments. TJiese camt with the invention of the power-loom 
by the Rev. Edmuml Cartivright, D*D,, in 1785, llic 
weaving principle remained the same, as can be seen by 
the power loom of 1851 which la illustrated in Fig. 138. h 
was the application of power, first by ineatifi oi a bull, and 
then, in 1789J by a steam-engine, which was revolutionarv 
and affected not only weaving bvit the planning of towns 
and the general life of the people. We discuss this in the 
next cliapter. 
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FiC, 65 A,—Skating Lu 178^. 


As to tlic cloiiies 
n-Mdi were made of 
the matcrialH woven 
on the Icjoms wc have 
described, we gave the 
general devetopment 
of dress in tire eight- 
ecntli century in Vol. 
IL, so that It seems to 
US in this Vol> III all 
we need do is to add 
some details. 


Kcaders 01 the 
Woodforde Diary may 
be glad to know that 
when Mrs. Howes ap¬ 
peared in her silk 
sack In 177S she must 
have looked like Fig. 
61, and Nancy might 
easily liave worn the 
dress in Fig- 6j. See 
also Fig. 65, 

Fig. 67 shows an 
amusing form of head¬ 
covering called a 
calash, worn outdoors 
as a protection, and 


Fm. 66.—Ofess about 17S5, 

I rur^ttri drtif 
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Fig, O7.—Cal^h (laIt Eighteenth 
Ceiitm>'), 


\ras of blue doth, with gold 
buttons and a gold braid bdr. 
The stock: was blue. The black 
hat liad cock’s feaihera and 
a gold band, and underneath 
it was worn a black curled wig, 
and the lady wore yellow boots. 
This can be truthfully described 
as " some outfit.” The l.idy on 
the right is Grecian, and so tliat 
there can he no mistake her 
bonnet follows the lines of 
Athene’s helmet. Underneath a 
flaxen wig was worn. Tile white 
muslin dress was embroidered 
with green and red. and pink 
shoes and gloves built up a pretty 
ensemble. 


made of wliale^bone and 

silk. Woudfordc gave his 

sister and Nanev the black 
* 

and ivhite silk iiat-bands 
worn at funerals to makes 
calashes. 

Fig. 69 shows a riding 
habit, which must iiave 
looked more like a Uvery 
than a dress. The liabit 



Fig, 6.^.—Wlitte NrusUn 
Dress with Cherry Ribbon 

Uiniltlftitt^aiitwyBfFMhOHS, 1764 J 
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Fifj. 69.^ Riding and Watking l>n?ss. 

tJalliry 1 ?^.| 

Fig* JO —>which our publisher has kindly allowed ns to 
liavc in colour—slio^vs the hiteresting development which 
took place in the design of special dresses for ivcaring on 
the new-fnshioned seaside holidays. The first lady on the 
left: wears a white India calico overdress, with muslhi under, 
and on her head a mob cap under, and then a straw bonnet 
over, with a green silk detachable eye-ahade stifiened iivith 
wire. The same headdress is repeated on the second lady, 
and her dress is ail in muslin, with a blue silk undcrbodice. 
The third lady has a Dunstable straw bonnet over a laced 










MUSEUMS TO SEE 

capj a sinped gingham gown, and a white Norwich shawl, 
probably made of wool. All the shoes were of gaily- 
coloured morocco- The unfarttinatc female Infants are 
replicas of mamma, and any boy of lo-day dressed as 
the one in Fig 70 would die of shame. As to the young 
women, doubtless the young men found diem attractive. 
It is a little bit unfair; the young girl can wear almost 
anything and yet not lose her charm. 

Here we should like to recommend our readers to pay 
a visit to the Dress Gallery at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Keusingtou, London. Here is a wonderful 
ptoc^ion of figures, all clotlicd in the real dothes of all 
the times, from James i down to the present day, and in 
cases at the sides are the Uttk etceteras Ukc lace, and shoes, 
and so on. Tlie Gallery gives one a splendid idea of die 
development of dress. There are other good coUections 
at the Bethnal Green and the London Museums. 



Miilley Uuirdi. Esscic. Dcsigiii;d by Rithcrt Adam. 
The cfturcti was dcmulishcd in iSju; Lht towers iciuiUii. 
(Fcr noia t. £3,) 
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THE SUBSIDURY TRADES 

XtuiKSPORT.—Wc ww ia VoL U what difficulties 
Celia fiewnes had to encounter when she went on her 
travels in England in the seventeenth century. How near 
Leicester site found “ veiy deep bad roada. ... I was 
near 11 hours going but 25 mile ”—and that on horseback. 
Turnpikes had started at the close of the Stuart epoch, and 
progress was made in the eighteenth centurj'; still there 
were many gaps- Because of the bad roads, which made 
wheeled traffic impossible, pack-horses were used, and 
carried zSo lb. of coal, for one example, in pannieis on their 
backs. 

Tlien it occurred to the Duke of Bridgc^'ater to make a 
canal between Ids coal pits at Worsley and Manchester. 
Tlicre had been river traffic before, but not canals, so two 
Acts of Parliament were obtained in 1759-60, and Bridge- 
^vater set his engiiveer, lames Brindley, to ivork. Here ts 
a thing to note; the tide of Invention stimulated men’s 
minds to an extraordinarj’^ extent. They Itad no data to 
go on—no standards—no gauges—yet they iivent out into 
the blue .ind performed the most wonderful feats of 
construction. 

An engineer to-day, on the strength of what thcM men 
did, knows the strength of all his materials, and their sizes 
aud qualities. The early engineer may have been devoid 
of any sense of beauty and fitness, as many are to-day, 
alas 1 but they were plucky and inspired builders. Take 
the aqueduct over the Irwcll, as Fig. 7^^ which enabled 
Brindley to dispense with many locks; it would be quite 
a feat today, and must have seemed a miracle when it was 
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constructed in lj 6 l. The later viaduct over the River 
Med lock and the Ashton Canal, as Fig, 73, is an involved 
and did]cult piece of construction. 

Bnndiey had been a millwright, and though we should 
call him illiterate be was a great genius. His method of 
working, when confronted vvith a diificult problem, was 
to go to bed for a few days and think it out, W^en he 
knew what he was going to do he got up and did it. 

.As a result of Bridgewater’s canals coal fell from yi, 
per cwt, in Mancliester to 3|«f. This success led to many 
more canals, which were used for the transport of all kinds 
of goods. Potter^', which used to get damaged on the 
hacks of the pack-horses, travelled quite safely by canal. 
Inland navigation was the term used, so the men wlio 
made the canals were called navvies (see Fig, 71), 

So much for the transport of goods. When people 
travelled, they used the roads, because there was notfiing 
else TO use. When Woodforde went to Weston to take up 
his residence there he rode on horseback, Rrst from Somerset 
to Oxford, and then on to Norfolk, by way of Thame and 
Tring, where he struck Icknleld Way, the oldest mad in 
England, and followed this to Dunstable, Baldock, Royston 
and so on. For year^ afterwards he rides, hiring a chaise 
for his niece when sire wanted to go calling. 

Wlien they went to Somerset togetlio- for their holiday, 
Ma>-, 1782, they ivent by the London coach, which started 
from Nonrich at nine o’clock at night and reached London 
at tw'o on tile next afternoon. Two inside places cost 
£1 i6r., and otlc outside one for their manservant was 
tor. 6 d., luggage being 8 j. 6 d. extra. By 1795 tii^se fares 
had been increased to two insides £2 lor., and one outside 
i6f. In 1774 Wfwdforde w-ent from Oxford to Ansbrd 
in one day by post-chaises .it a cost of ^4 8r. fof far^s, 
meals, tips and turnpikes. In 1779 W.-toiifordc and his 
nepiicw rode from Weston to Ansford, and the six days’ 
journey cost 16 jr. 3^^, When Woodforde passed through 
l>mdon a day or ao was spent la seeing the sights, including 



Fiti. 71.—^nurOiiiEil Afjntdiit;! ^>v<T thv IrwvU at lisirNiri, L;inciisliin?H 
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ft*i 73 —^Railway Viotlnct ovtir the Kii'er Mcdluck amJ 
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tKe tiojis of the Tower. He and Nancy stayed at the Bed 
Savage Tun, on Ludgatc Hill, and Woodforde says it was 
a very good house, but as he w'as terribly bit by bugs ” 
we should Itardly have agreed, with hitn. 

The next stage was by the Salisbury coach, in svhich 
two inside places cost 2r,, one outside lOr, 6 d., and 
luggage idf. Gel. They left London at ten at night, and 
got to Salisbury between two and three next afternoon, 
and then tontinued tJietr journey by chaises Into Somerset, 
In 1786, when returning from Ansford, they see Mr. Pitt, 
tlie Prime Minister, held up at Hindon because all the 
posting horses were engaged. In 1786 they go tliere on 
holiday again and travel by the “ Baloon ” coach, so 
called because it ^vas a fast one. Balloons were fashionable 
and had come over from France, where tlie first ascent 
was made by the Montgolfier brothers, paper makers of 
Annonay, in tySj. The motive power was hot air, gener¬ 
ated by a Ere in a brazier suspended by chains under an 
opening at the bottom of tlic balioon—which sounds fairly 
hazardous. Woodforde saw hjs first balloon at Norwich 
in 1784. Balloons satisfied the feeling which most of us 
have for something that b fast—that was hardly Nancy’s 
motive, though, for wearing a neat genteel and pretty 
Baloon hat.” 

Baloon ” coaches meant that tlie ro.iJs were being 
improved, and this was done by setting up toll-gates and 
making tlie users of the roads pay for their maintenance. 
We talk of a turnpike road and forget tliat tlic name arose 
through first setting up a frame which turned like a turn¬ 
stile, only with spikes on it to prevent people passing until 
tlie toll was paid. For slower traffic and goods there were 
the waggons; Woodforde in 1793 spe.'iks of meeting a large 
one tvith .1 tilt and drawn by eight horses, as Fig. 51. 

Brjoces. —Improving the old and making new roads 
turned the attention of the engineers 10 bridge building— 
and it is an inspiring subject. To throw a bridge across a 
chasm or overcome the obstacle of a swiftly-flowing river 
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has always taned up the bndge builders. We see m the 
“ Iliad ” how the Greeks thought of a river as something 
alive; Nor shall the river avail you ansthingf fair- 
Howing with its silver eddies, though long time Iiavc you 
made him sacrifice of many bulls^ and tlirowu down 
singlc-hoovcd horses, stUt living, into his eddies." The 
early bridge builders had to watch their rivers in case a 
sudden fiood ove-nvhdiiicd and whirled them away, still 
li\’ing. It gives us an added respect for the early engineers, 
who tackled their bridge problems so courageously. Take 
the Coalbrookdale Bridge, crossing the Severn near 
Broscly, in Shropshire, a$ Fig. 74. Tliis was the first cast- 
iron bridge built, and the circular ardi has a span of loo 
feet rising 4 feet. 

The roads were made by throwing down gravel and 
depending on the broad-wheeled waggons rolling it into 
the mud. 

Smelting. —All through the eighteenth century ex¬ 
periments were being made in smelting iron with coal and 
coke, instead of cliarcoal as had been the case. As the 
processes were perfected there vvas a great change over 
from counties like Sussex, which used to be a Black 
Country, 10 the northern industrial areas, where coal and 
iron vrere found logetlicr. This brought in its train great 
alterations in the lives of the people. 

Steam Power. —But the most momentous change of 
all was the perfecting of the steam engine bj-^ James Watt. 
When he was a mathematical instrument maker in Glasgow 
he was asked, in 1763, to repair a model of Neivcomen's 
engine, which gave him many ideas. In 1767 he wa.s trying 
to make steam engines with Roebuck of Carron ; but 
Roebuck went bankrupt Jn [775, and it was not till 1776 
that Watt found the idea] partner in Matthetv Boulton of 
Birmingham, and the steam engine was turned into a 
success by 1781, One partner could WTite to the other m 
1786 that people were “steam-mill mad.” I^member 
that for thousands of years men Imd depended on simple 
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Fig, 74,— Tlie Coalbrookdalc Ondp, d 1 Cast tion, erected 1779- 

IK Semitf tcrrtJ^K.) 


mcchanicaJ aitiii like the Icver^ aad wind, water and their 
own muscles, and those of the horse and ox. In steam they 
saw endless appUcations and possibilities. At the end of 
the eighteenth century steam was used in sugar, hour and 
paper millfi, and as wc saw on p. 72 Cartwright started 
driving Ids power loom by a steam engine in 17 ^ 9 ' 
tcjrtile trades water power had been used before, but it 
ivas steam that really started the modem factory system, 
and steatu ivlilch destroyed the Old England and put 
Industrialism In its place. 

To sec how this came about we shall need to go back a 
little* In Vol. II we found out from Celia Fiennes' 
description of the serge trade in Exeter that the spinners 
brought their yam to the market and sold it to the ■rt’eavers, 
who in turn sold tlieir cloth to tlie fullers. 7 'he good part 
of this $>'steni was that, though it did not turn out large 
quantities, the quality teas good and the industry tridc- 
spread. The workman could live outside the town in the 
country, and his family could assist Idm. They could if 
they felt so disposed take time off to grow their own 
vegetables, aiui keep pigs and poultr)\ In the same way 
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tliey helped to keep tJie farmer going, because his com 
went to the mill and was ground into flour and baked by 
the village baker into bread. The countryside was not 
onesided as it Is now, with a solely agricuimml population ; 
life was welbbalanced. 

Tfie steam engine altered all this, because the operative 
had to go where the power was, so the factory came into 
being, and tlie people were Eteain-itii!] mad because they 
saw that there- w-as money to be made. And a new 
class came into being—a hard and bitter race, without 
any culture or tradition behind them. The amenities 
meant nothing to them j tliey even Invented a saying: 
“ Wliere there’s mnek there’s money.” How were such 
a people to solve t!ie tremendous problems with whidi they 
were confronted! The country viUngc had a thousand 
ycara of tradition behind it as a guide ; the industrial toHn 
and factory Itad none. There had been workshops before, 
but no factories. When an architect designs a building, 
unconsciously he draws from his experience—^tbe things 
he has seen and been taught. When the engineers starr^ 
designing factories they had no such experience. The 
actual installatioD of the central steam engine was simple, 
but how to distribute the power by shafts, pulleys and belts 
v\'a3 a problem. That all had to be invented. Then the 
lay-out of the looms and the working space necessary' for 
them. The height of the workrooms and the lighting. 
Water supply probably worried tlicm, and sewage disposal 
was an awful problem. Then the steam engine itself was 
inhuman ^ it tvorked continuously, and to make it pay 
man had to follow its example, and was lucky if he escaped 
with less than once round the clock on six days of the week. 
So he had to come and live near ilte mill and leave his 
garden and hi.s pigs and poultry bcfiind him, so the country¬ 
side suffered as well. .And there was no superfluity of 
houses, because tlie population, was increasing. New 
house® had to be built, and nobody thought of Town 
Planning. 
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A thou&and years bad gone to make a town before the 
Industrial Revolution ; during it towns had to be planned 
at once, and built quickly and cheaply. So back-to-back 
houses and alleys and slums came into being, and still 
remain svvth us. We describe industrial housing on p. 164. 

It hardly seems possible that the factory operatives 
could have been happy. They probably made tlie best 
of a bad job; but compared to the life which U depicted 
in die Woodfordc Diary tlieirs seems cramped and cOilour- 
less. The great charm of the Diary is that it gives you 
the life of the village as well as that of the vicarage. There 
was poverty at Weston, but much kindliness. There is 
one delightful entry; “ Wc Itad a very merry, laughing 
Day of it,” and one feels, as one reads, that there were 
many such days, and that many participated in them. 

One of the greatest of the difficulties of the cliange 
over to industrialism was that it came at a time w'hcn 
little was knowm of the precautions which were necessary 
to maintain the public health. 

MnDtciNE.—When vve come to the gentle art of healing 
it does not seem to us an over-statement to say rliai tlie 
fifth-century Greek probably had a better chance of 
recovery under Hippocrates, who was bom 460 n.c., than 
the people of tlie early cighlcentlt century. 

Tlie Woodforde Diary is extremely interesting from the 
point of vietv of liealth and medicine. The diarist notes 
his illnesses and the cures. We find that Dr. Clarke, his 
brother-in-law, was inoculating in 1764 against small-pox 
with the virus of the disease itself. Small-pox %vas the great 
scourge of the eighteenth centur}’, and pock-marked faces 
must iiave been general, 'flie doctors then discovered that, 
if persons had a slight attack of small-pox, aftenvards they 
were immune, so this inoculation came about. 

At the end of the eighteenth century they noticed 
that dairy farmers, who coniractcd cow-pox, seemed to 
be protected from small'pox, so Jciinei in introduced 
vaccination with cow-pox, and this was found to give 
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immunity' if the vaccination were repeated at intervals. 
Jenner, in fact, appears to have been forestalled by a 
farmer named Jesty. On his tombstone in the churchyard 
at Worth Matravers, near Swanage, Dorset, is the follow¬ 
ing inscription ; " (Sacred) To tlic Blemury of Bcnj“ 

jesty (of Downslwty) who departed tilts Life April [6"* 
l8t6 aged 79 Years, He was lx>rn at Yetminstcr in this 
County, and was an upright honest Man: particularly 
noted for liaving been the brsi Person (known) iliat 
introduced the Cow Pox by Inoculation^ and who from 
his great strangtli of mind made tltc Experiment from the 
(Cow) on his Wife and two Sons in the Year 1774.” As 
the adjoining gravestone of his wife shows tlmt she 
died in [S14, aged 84, we have proof that slie survived 
her vaccination. The subject is controversial^ but the 
fact remains that a pock-marked face is now uncommon, 
whereas up till the end of the nineteenth century it was 
still fairly common. 

So far as surgery was concerned, generally this wag in 
the hands of the Barber Surgeons, W'ho were a City company 
—^you could have your hair, come or tliroat cut in the same 
esiablishmcni. By 1745 the snrgeons Jiad broken away 
from tilt barbers, but as the latter kept tlte funds tlic first 
surgeons’ society was in great diSicuIties, until ilie Roj-al 
College of Surgeons w^as founded in t8oo. 

John Hunter was ODC of the first great men to free 
medicine from quackery and adopt a scientific treatment of 
disease. 

If small-pox was the plague of the land, scurvy was 
the curse of the sea, but here attempts were made 
to combat it, and Captnin Cook kept his sailors free 
from the complaint, I^mon juice was one of the pre¬ 
ventives. 

Fevers were rampant. The wrctdied prisoners in the 
gaols, kept there in dirty condition, infected tlicir judges 
when brought into court (see p. 53). At the Biack Assize 
at the Old Bailey, in London, in April, 1750, tiic L/jrd 
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Mayor, one of the Justices and forty to fifty others died 
of typhus fever contracted m this way, 

In the Woodforde Dbr>' we read that :n ty&t filty-thrce 
people died of fever in one week at Norwich. 

Tlie window tax, like all taxes, was bad. It was 
ingenious and seemed fair, yet it had a bad effect on the 
public health. It was really ta.xing by appearances. If 
you lived in a little Georgian house with a pleasant 
front door, and a w^indow on each side, and three 
above, then you did not offer a very easj' mark for 
the vulture tax gatherer; but if you had two or more 
on each side then the carcass became tempting, and the 
wretched tax-payer had to pay or brick up his windows. 
This we find that Woodforde did in 1784, when he had 
three windows bricked up. Tliough he saved part of his 
tax he shnt out the sun and fresh air. He paid on the dairy 
and corn cham ber windows as well as the house. 

Tliis brings us to another tevolution. Until the middle 
of the nineteenth century the poor consumptive was kept 
in the wannest and stuffiest conditions, whereas the only 
chance of recovery for the lung was the fresh-air metliod 
w'hicli is now employed. 

Here are some prescriptions culled from the Woodforde 
Diary, In 1790 he comes to the conclusion that ** near a 
pint of Port VVinc everyday ” of the preceding winter was 
not good for him. It was held to be good to take one hour 
before breakfast i pint of water in which had been steeped 
the second rind of alder stick- You could be bled t ounces, 
and your horses t quarts each. Friars Balsam and Family 
Plaistcr ” were used. Rhubarb was tlie great medicine, 
and a roasted onion put into your car cured ear-achc. It 
was well to have a black tom-cat in your house, because 
its tail came in handy to rub your eye if jviii had a stye on 
the eyelid. A pond in the garden was necessary if there 
was ague in the house; the patient was given a dram of 
gin, pushed headlong into the pond, and tlieu taken out 
and put to bed. If you had toothache, tlic farrier, being a 
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handy man, came along and, if he were locky, drew the 
tooth at the first puli,” Even the doctors were alarmed 
if your village was visited by a disorder called “ Whirli- 
gigouaticon," as Weston was in 1783,. Snia-bathing became 
fashionable at the end of the ctghtecath century, and was 
one of the best things wliich ever happened, because the 
people’s bodies were exposed to the sun and air and had a 
few baths. People went to Bristol Waters, wliich were 
held to be a cure for consumption. 

in 1793 W'oodforde notes that a mad dog ran tlurough 
his village one day, and that one entry is sufficient to call 
up what was a constant terror till well towards the end of 
the mnereenth century. The friendly dog in hot weather 
was apt to go mad and run slavering at the jasVs, biting all 
he met. Terrible tales were told of the awful death of 
those who contracted hydrophobia j how tlie patients 
howled and bit like dogs and were ilirown into the most 
fearful convulsions. When there was an epidemic of 
hydrophobia all the dogs had to be murzled, and very 
miserable they looked with tvirc or leather guards all over 
their faces, and tlien a cure was found by Pasteur. This 
great man, like many others, was led to his discovery in 
a roundabout tvay, and began by studying the culture of 
the vine. If on thdr deatit-beds men look back and tliinh 
of ihclr work, Pasteur could find comfort in the thought 
that he liad saved as many lives as Napoleon sacrificetL 
This leads us to the very important subject of our next 
cliapter. 
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{Chaptft dfikitud to Venus Chaeina^ the Goddess of Sewers.) 
OW here i« a chapter which the delicateK'-miticicd 



l'\ can skip if they will, because it is concenicd with 
Sanitation — but we hope they will not. Some of the boys 
and girls who read this book may become doctors, or 
engineers^ or architects, or any one of the occupationit 
which deal witli the Public Health, and if they do they 
must deal with sanitation. It is as well one of the triumphs 
of the nineteenth centmy^: a lost art was revived and 
people remembered that deanliness, and all that it con¬ 
notes, ranks next to Godliness. The subject has a long 
history behind it. We saw In our book on Homeric Greece 
that Sir Arthur Evans found a drainage system at Minoan 
Cnossos which was carried out in socketed and jointed 
drain-pipes, and disaster iell on Cnossos as early as 1450 a.c. 
Fiftecnih-ccntuiy b.c. Cnossos was ahead of cightcentli- 
centuiy a-U. London so far as sanitation was concerned. 

Wc do not know much of Greek methods of sanitation, 
but when we come to the Roman there are many evidences. 
Tlic Romans not only had bouse drains, but sewiers which 
carried the sewage away. The Cloaca Maxima in Rome 
can sail be traced from the Forum of Nerva to its overflow 
into the Tiber. This probably started life as a stream, 
then it was covered with a vault of stone, and Itad a paved 
floor of lava added. The Romans even had a goddess of 
sewers, Venus Cloadna, who >vas regarded as the Purifier, 
and it is, when you think a little, a very beautiful idea. 
To wage war on dirt and disease, to dear away foulness, 
to make tilings dean, to purify—^is a good W'ork. 
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The Romans brought water to their cities in noble 
at^ucducts, which still re main ^ hero 3 ud there, as tiiucaphs 
of Civil Engineering. 

When the Romans came to England in a.t>, 4.3 they 
brought their ideas of cleanliness with them. We tried to 
illustrate these in our book on Everyday Life in Roman 
Britain, At Silcheatcr, which was built In the first century 
the public baths there had latrines, where the sewage 
was carried away by water running through drains. The 
baths tlieraselves were on a very grand scale for a small 
provincial tomi, and were arranged as Turkish baths are 
to-day, with a series of lioi rooms which induce perspiration 
with a cold plunge to finish off with. Then there was the 
Great Bath at Batli, with five bathing pools and all kinds 
of other baths grouped around; there is nothing com¬ 
parable to the Roman Bath at Bath in England to*day. 
Then disaster fdl; Bath was sacked by the Saxons in 577, 
and its Jiot pools, lead-lined baths and elaborate system of 
pipes must have been as incomprehensible to them as a 
stranded Sclmelder Cup waterplanc would be to-day to 
the pygmies of tlic African forests. So the springs choked 
up and the baths themselves disappeared into a morass. 
The words of Isaiah on. the triumph of Israel over Babyltm 
can be applied to tlic Roman baths: “I will also make it a 
possession for the bittern, and poob ot water.** In the 
museum at Bath, is a tealb egg found when the Baths 
were excavated in the nineteenth century. 

Incredible as it may sound, no real advance was ni.ide 
for 1400 years; from the early fiftli century until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century people were not 
concerned with Public Health. 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors did not like, or understand, 
city life. Tacitus knew the breed when he wrote ; Tlicy 
live apart, each by liimself, as woodslde, plain, or fresh 
spring attracts him.** ITils does not mean single indi¬ 
viduals, of course, but familiea which, with ail ilie uncles 
and aunts and grandparents, would be Ukc a small tribe, 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

and ttic spring was the rirst essential for the English settle¬ 
ments, as it is to-day—if you arc building in the country 
away from Water Companies, Little can be kno\'m of 
sewage disposal nnttl we come to Norman times, and then 
In all their castles we can find the closets which are called 
garderobes. Tliese are generally planned tt-itli care, 
and decently tucked into a comer. Titey ate usually 
approached from a window recess in the thickness of the 
wall, which acts as a disconnecting lobby, and the garde- 
robes Imve a narrow slit themselves for ventilation. The 
actual fitting consists of a stone riser, over which a wooden 
seat was fixed, and the sewage fell dowi a vertical stone 
shaft, discharging into the open at the base of the wall, 
or in the later castles, into the moat. Garderobes are 
shown in the plans of castles in ** Everj'day Things in 
England,” Vol. 1. Again the Norman never built Kis 
castle until he was sure of the ivatcr supply. The ivell 
was always in the keep, so that in case of siege tltc people 
were sure of water. 

The monks in their monasteries seem to have been 
a little airead of the dtitens in their castles so far as 
sanitation was concerned. People did bathe in the Middle 
Ages, because there are frequent illustrations, in the 
illuminated manuscripts, of them having baths in. wooden 
mbs. Water of course had to be brought in jugs and pails, 
and poured into the tubs. The Bath has its ow‘n order of 
Chivalry, instituted with us at the Coronation of Henrj' iv, 
in 1399. This received its name from the candidates for 
the honour being put into a bath, on the preceding evening, 
to denote a purification from evil deeds. 

The first mention we have come across of a fitted bath 
is in Celia Fiennes’ Di.iry, of the time of William and Mary, 
to wliidi wc referred in VoJ, II. 

But baths like this would only liave been for tlic very 
grand folks. We do not think there is any mention of 
a bath in, the Woodfordc Diary, or of bathing, Woodt'ordc 
was a cliarmiog man—he may, or may not, have bathed. 
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There ww nothing very remarkable about this, because 
there were many country houses which were still without 
fitted baths right up to the end of the tunetcenth century, 
A footman or maid brought in a big bath mat first, and 
then placed on it a large circular ttn bath with a rim about 
6 inches high, and c^vo cans of water, one hot and the other 
cold, and in this you sat, or stood, and rinsed ofi the soap 
suds as best vou could. 

Tlwckeray, who should ha ve knotvn, writing * ‘ Pendennis’* 
in the nineteenth century, said, " Gentlemen, there can be 
but little doubt that your ancestors were tlic Great 
Unwashed.” 

So far as sanitationL is concerned the closet was outside 
in the garden, screened for privacy^* sake, and Woodford* 
refers to it as “ Jericho." This was a small outbuilding 
with a wooden seat, and a pit dug in the ground to receive 
the sewage. This pit necessarily liad to be dug so that it 
projected at the hack of the building for the purpose of 
cleaning it out- The danger was that surface water could 
get in, and tiien percolate through the soil, and so con¬ 
taminate the water supply. Water was obtained by 
sinking a well, and this was the first thing done in building 
—to sink the well and find out if there were a good water 
supply. Local knowledge or diviners would be employed. 
We have several times employed diviners who have found 
water. Now assuming that in sinking die well the shaft 
passed through a thin vein of clay, it would be quite 
possible for sewage aecping through the soil from *' Jericho ” 
to be held up by this vein of day, and tlien be conducted, 
if the levels were favourablcj to the well. This was the 
cause of the terrible fevers—tainted water supply. Men, 
women and children still to-day, unfortunately, live in 
conditions of dirt and squalor and survive, but if they 
drink foul water they die, and that speedily and dread¬ 
fully. Inaido the house, in cases of illness, closc^tools, 
or commodes, were used. 

These were die conditions in the country in the 
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clghtectitlj century, anJ, in fact, in rexnotc places then- 
continue stilL Granted tliat the water supply js guod, 
and kept free from contaminatton, they are tolerable. 
When, however, as was tive case in the eighteenth ceniurj', 
much the same state of affairs ruled tn the town, it is easy 
to see how, when the Industnal Revolution brought many 
more people to the cities, the conditions soon became 
intolerable and a grave challenge to public health. We 
tvill see what happened in London in the eighteenth 
century- 

In some of the older houses, such as those in Bedford 
Row, London, no provision was made on the upper floors 
for any water closet, and originally this office tvas at the 
end of the small yard or garden at the back of the house, 
and it consisted of a privy, or Jericho, which stood over 
a cesspool. When this needed cleaning out, in many 
cases the buckets liad to be carried through the house. 
There were cesspools in Red Lion Square and Bedford Row, 
Hoi boro, up to 1S54. 'Fhis had to be so because there «*as 
no general system of sewcis in London. One was con¬ 
structed in the Strand in l 3 oi, and this probably just ran 
into the Thames, or down Fleet Street Into the Fleet. 
If you happened to be on the line of a sewer you could 
connect up to it—otherwise you Imd to depend on a 
cesspool. It was not till 1865 that linden w-as provided 
with a system of main drainage or sewera (p. 106). Even then 
the difficulties were not over, because It was found as tlie 
result of ruming the sewtige into the streams that a 
nuisance of a new character was created, as serious as the 
one which the construction of sewers had relieved. 

What house drains there were, were made of brick. In 
cylindrical form, or tvtrh vertical brick sides covered with 
a stone top as they were In the Middle Ages. Stoneware 
drain pipes, as us^ now, were hrsl introduced in 1845, 
and made by Doultons In 1846. These were Jointed with 
clay up till about 1S80, wiicn cement began to be used. 

Now for the water supply of London. In Stew’s 
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“Survey of Loiidoo’* (a.o. 159^) vve KnU tlui thi; diiacos 
at first dependt'd on Uil* Thiimea »nd its smaller tribu¬ 
taries, like the Fleet and the Walbrookc, and various wells< 
Water tvould not have been kid on to the houses, hut was 
fetched by servants front the parish pump. Here and 
there these still rcraam, though not in use—tlicrc is one 
St the south end of Bedford Row, London. ,4s the 
buildings increased these sources began to fail, and water 
was brought into the city by pipes of lead. 

In the sisteenth century a Dutchman obtained a lease 
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WATER SUPPLY 

from tKe City of the first arch of London Bridge, on the 
north side, and put in water wheels which worked pumps 
that forced the Tfianies water up to a reservoir, and from 
thcncc it wa$ laid on to some of the houses in lead pipes. 
Pretty foul sTufi it must have been, with the incoming tide 
bringing up garbage from the ships in the pool below 
the bridge, and the outgoing one scirage from the Fleet. 

The New River Company, of which Sir fingh Myddelton, 
a goldsmith and citizen of London, was tlic moving spirit, 
marked the beginning of the search by great cities for pure 
water supplies. Springs were discovered near Hertford, 
twenty miles away, high enough up for the W'Uter to nm 
down to London by graviTy, and in James J. reign ciic 
surveyors got to work, and by tfiij the water flowed into 
a reservoir at Islington. 

Going througli Red Lion Square, Holborn, about 1930, 
wc saw some of the old wooden Vititcr supply pipes being 
dug up. Tlicse were made of elm trunks, bored out to 
about 6 inches diameter, and according to Mr. .A.ustin, 
the HoIboTTi Surveyor, vrere laid about 1630. Probably 
at first the water was conducted to pumps at intervals in 
the streets, and may afterwards have been laid on to 
storage emerns in the bascraeiits of the houses with lead 
pipes, and then pumped up to other cisterns to give the 
head of water for the first water closets whtcli ive shad 
discuss presently. The elm water mains, though very 
thick, w'ou.ld not Ivave stood a great deal of pressure, and 
there must have been leakage at the joints ^ again, until 
a proper ball valve was invented, which would shut the 
valve by its ball rising on ilie incoming water, the supply 
must have been regulated by taps; ball valves are 
mentioned 1748. The cast lead cisterns which were made 
in the eighteenth century are very fine, and Fig. 76 stiows 
one. The cistern would not have been cast as a whole, 
of course, but each side separately, and then soldered 
together. Sand was spread on tlie casting table, and 
then the pattern indented into it from various stock 
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Fic- 76.--Casl Lead Rain-water Ctstem. 


pattern motilds and tke lead poured on. AU sheet lead 
was cast in this way, and the pipes were made by tatting 
up this cast sheet lead and soldering tlie joints together, 
as was done in Roman Bath. At die beginning of the 
nineteenth century lead was rolled out Into sheets in 
rolling mills, lienee it Is now called milled lead, and about 
1820 lead pipes without any seam began to be diaim 
under hydraulic pressure. 

In die "London and Country Builders Vade >Iecuin** of 
1748, Section IV,, on Plumbers’ Work, we find that 
" Its usual with the Plumbers to cast their Sheet-Lead of 
various Thicknesses, for Guttering, laying of Flats, covering 
of Roofs, etc., viz. from 7 to 12 lb. the Foot Square ” ; 
to-day wc use 5 lb. 7 lb. lead was worth ir. per foot 
and 12 lb. is. iiif. in London. No mention is made in 
the book of any work in connection with closets. Rain 
water would have been collected from the roofs. This 
was made obligatory in London in 1724, for roofs to have 
gutters and down pipes. Many other private water 
companies were formed after the New River Company 
to deal with the growing needs of London, and remained 
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CLOSETS 

until 1903, %vheii they were all taken over bt' the Metro* 
poUtaji Water Board, 

The next detail to be cotuidered is the actiiai water 
closet itself, and there b evidence tliai, though the simple 
privy in the backyard was tiuitc common in London in 
the eighteenth century, inventors had been experimenting 
much earlier than this to improve matters. Sir John 
Harington is generally credited ttiik being the dcsigner 
of the first water closet. He did this for use at his home 
at Kelston, near Bath, and brought out a. book about it 
in 1596, By tlie use of his closet he claimed that 
“ unsavoury Places may be made srveet, noisome places 
made wholesome, filthy places made cleanly.’* A, Fig. 77, 
has been draivn from tlie details given in the book. Water 
was pumped up into a cistern, and then conducted to the 
pan of the closet and retained there by a valve or plug, 
which could be pulled up by a handle in the seat. When 
this was pulled up the senvage was discharged into a cess¬ 
pool under, and there was no disconnecting trap between 
the doset or cesspool or any drain. 

In Sir John’s instructions he says tlie pan is to be 
“ like the pot of a close-stool,” and this is just what Ids 
dosei was—^a dose-stool with water laid on, and a plug 
waste. 

Tlie next development came with the type of closet 
that Mr. S. Stevens HelJyer discovered at Ossterley House, 
of which he wrote in one of his boohs (1882). He con¬ 
sidered It then to be an cighteentlKentury fitting. This 
is B, Fig. 77 * It is a valve closeT, in that water was kept 
in the pan by the plug, but it shows an improveoicut on 
Sir Jolin Harington’s doset, in that sewage was discharged 
into a lead soil pipe, and this may or may not have been 
trapped ; it probably was, because of a reference made 
by Alexander Cumming, a watchmaker of Bond Street, 
pindon, who took out the first patent for a water closet 
it' ^ 775 ' 77 r alioivs this. In his specification 

Gumming daimed, as advantages for his closet, the shape 


TRAPS 

of the pan, the manner of admitting ™tcr, and that the 
stink trap was of an improved shape which totally emptied 
itself each time the closet was used. He then goes on to 
state tiiat Iiitherto, though the stink trap had cut off the 
smell of the drains, it W'as offensive in itself because it 
became a magazine of ImtJd matter.’* 

W.C.’s were beginning to be fitted inside houses, and 
are shown on plans of 1775* and very dangerous they 
proved to bc» Tlie apparatus was held to be so magical 
that all you had 19 do tvas put it in under tiie stairs, with or 
rtithout a windoiv, take an unventilated pipe to a cesspool, 
and live happy ever after. Instead, you verj' frequently 
died, because foul gases were conducted into the house. 

The question of traps which cut off the stink had 
better be dealt with now. The vertical pipe below the 
trap in C, Fig. 77, was taken dofvvn to the ground level, 
and as often as not inside the house—there it was con¬ 
nected up to the drains which went to tlie cesspool. There 
was no fresh air inlet to tlie drains, or ventilator to the 
soil pipe as shown in Fig. 78 ; so traps vverc invented to 
cut off the smell. The first patent for a stink-trap seems 
to have been taken out by John Gaillait, a cook, in ] 
for the invention of an entire new machine a stink- 
trap, , . . which win entirely prevent the very dLsagree- 
able smells from drains and sewers.” .At first these were 
made up by tlie plumber, out of sheet lead soldered together, 
in the f^orm shown on B, Fig. 77 •, because of their shape 
they were called D traps. It is also quite obvious that 
they were not scif-cleansing, and that Cumming’s trap, 
as shoivn in C, Fig. 77, was a very much better type. 
The valve in Cummmg’s closet took the form of a slide. 

The next development c.irac when Joseph Bramah, 
a cabinet maker, took out a patent, in 1778, for another 
form of valve closet. This is shown in D, Fig. 77. The 
basin is the same shape as Cumming’s — the difference ^vas 
in the arrangement of the valve. This was hinged on its 
side and by a cranked .irm was shut up against the bottom 
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VENTnj\TION 

of tlic basin. BramaK'8 principle is siiil retained in such 
modem valve closets as the " Oprimus ” The difficulty 
about all valve closets is that they must be well made 

and sso ^Tt expensive. 

The pan closet dates from the end of the dg^liieenth 
century {1790) and, being' simpler to make^ was cheaper, 
but the container under, as shown in E, Fig. 77, was much 
too large to be cleansed by tlie flush, and so it was a very 
offeosive type. Still it egntinutd in use until rSSi, 
because it was condemned by Mr. Hellycr in his lectures 
given in that year. 

Wash-out closets were another bad ninetccntli-centurv 
type, and are shown in F, Fig. 77—they failed because they 
were not self-cleansing. Still they led tlie way tt] the 
modem pedestal washdown type as shown in Fig- 78, 

Having said as much as is necesaary about tlic fittings, 
we can turn to tJie drains. We will begin with the things 
which should be avoided &rst, it is useless to put good 
fittings on to bad drains. One of the autlioos fcmcmbers 
being called in, as [ate as 1913, to advise a doctor who was 
retiring and had bought a lovely old house in Kent 
without having the drains tested. Tlierc were good 
modern %vatcr dosets which were visible—everything else 
was invisible. The oldest inhabitant assured us that the 
sewage ivas taken to a cesspool in the garden, but as there 
were no i^pection diambers, or visible soil pipes, or any 
fresh air inlets, or means of ventilating the drains, this 
statement was not taken on trust. Exploration was put 
in liand, and t^e vertical soil pipe from the W.C.’s ^ 
discovered buried in the wall descending to the ground 
level. Here it wag connected to stoneware drains which 
ran about oa the surface of the ground under the wooden 
floors inside the house. Straight pipes had been used to 
get round curves, so that the flanged joints, of course, were 
wen open on the outside of the curve. It was a terrible 
spectach^—yet people liad liv(rd in the house, on the top 
of sewage continually seeping into the soil under ii, 
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PLUMBING 

This, of course, was n survival of a state of affairs 
which had been general In the nineteenth century. It was 
in 1871 that King Edt.vard vir., who was then Prince of 
Watts, caught typhoid fever when staying at a house in 
Yorfcstiirc. This was traced to bad drainage 5 so even 
Princes were not immune from danger. The Prince’s 
illness served, tioivevcr, to focus public attention on the 
matter, and a group of men which included Edwin Chad¬ 
wick, Professor W. H, Corfield, Rogers FidJ and S, Stevens 
Hellyer evolved the modem system of sanitation. Hellyer, 
being the head of a plumbing firm which had been estab¬ 
lished in I»ndon since 1706, was enabled to put the 
principles into practice, and he it was who gave a series 
of lectures at the Society of Arts in iSSt, and published 
litem in book form in 1882. Pig, “E can be taken as 
iliustrating the result of the work that tliesc men did. The 
details to be noted arc that though the drains are cut off 
by traps, there are not nearly so many stink-straps as 
there used 10 be, because the drains themselves are 
ventilated- 

llie sclieroe shown in Fig. 7S seems so simple tiiat 
one's first impression b that it is so ordinat)' that it calls 
for no remark at all—^yet it rook a long time to come about, 
Mr, Norman Shaw, the wdl-known architect of the nine¬ 
teenth century, fixed valve closets without any traps under 
the fitting, and took a branch drain into an open head on 
the top of the soil pipe. This was not carried up, so any 
unpleasant smell w'as free to escape from this head, and be 
carried by draught into any sdiacent open window. The 
fresh air inlet was at the foot of the soil pipe, and this was 
trapped beyond just under the ground level. This was 
in 1878, 

TIic end of the nlneteciitlt century was a great time for 
English plumber?, anti it can be said quite wfely that for 
some lime then they led the way and plumbed the wiiolc 
world—^but this success led to rigid byc-laws which Jiave 
since blocked the way to progress. Fig, 78 will show that 
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A^ir.KlCAN SYSTEM 

wfc still regard drainage a$ 3 foul iKing whicK is going to 
stinky And this must be kept outside the house* Tliere 
seems also behind it the idea the English are a dirt)’, eareless 
race, who cannot be trusted to keep themselves clean and 
deceni tvithont fool-proof apparatus and constant inspec¬ 
tion. This may be typical of the oiRdal mind, but it is a 
gross libel, for with little exception the reverse is the case. 
The exterior pipes get stopped and often cracked during 
even a moderate frost, and a long spell of our old severe 
weather would cause dislocation of drainage and possibly 
n nasty epidemic, fhe system involves the provision of very 
expensive drainage laid in the ground, with all the apparatus 
of inspection clinrabem and so on ; yet the soil pipes above 
the ground are of Iron jointed in lead, and as they arc 
tested by being plugged at the bottom, and filled with 
\vaier, they are watertight and airtight. Outside the 
house ih^ give ihe appearance of varicose veins, and are 
ver^' unsightly. Connecting the ground floor W,C. directly 
to the manhole as shown in Fig, 7S Is had practice, because 
it is unventilated. The outside gullice, too, attract rats. 

Fig, 79 shows tile American one-pipe system, and the 
notes on the side explain how it was developed by the 
severe w^eatber conditions. It is at once obvious that it 
is 3 cheaper and better system than tlic English two-pipe 
one- 

Here only one set of pipes is sliown—but if you bear 
in mind that in addition there are those which supply hot 
and cold water to the fittings—the heating pipes—tliosc 
which carry wires for electric Hghi and bdJs—orhers for 
refrigeration and so on, you will get some rdea of what 
a complicated organism a modern building ig, especially 
if, as is the cast In the Empire State Building of New York, 
there are eighty-two storeys—tJiat the building is about 
1250 feet Idgh, and houses round about 30,000 people. 

That is perhaps all we need say about Sanitation, but 
it will be sufficient to show wh.it an awful problem 
confronted the dvic authorities during the Industrial 
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Revolution. Hvrc arc some notes on plumbers’ vrages 
taken from Mr. Bertram Hclljrer’s book. In 1837 plumbct^ 
worked nine hours a day for SJ. an liour, and six full days 
in the week, which made tJielr wages 27J.—by 1844 thev 
were getting 5-f. a day—1S54. 5;, 6d. a day—in 1855 they 
atnirtcd leaving off work at four o’clock on Saturday instead 
of 5,30—from 1861*1873 4^- a day was paid and the 

Saturday half-holiday started at one o’clock. 

Tiicrc is one other point to be borne in mind, and that 
is the clearance of dust and garbage in modem cities. 
Our dustbins are emptied and that is all we know about it 
—but cur ancestors were not so fortunate. Here is a 
quotation from a letter in the London ‘Tittus of February 
15th, 1832, only just over loo years ago, As the cholera 
is in I^ndon, I beg lo call your attention to some pans of 
Westminster, svhich, above all other places, is the most 
probable to furnish fuel to die contagion. Tlie Almonrj', 
near Westminster-abbey, is inhabited by xhe very scum 
of society : it is unpaved, and the receptacle of all sorts of 
rubbish. I’his street has long been a disgrace to the City 
of Westminster, and the attention of the Board of Health 
ought to be directed to it, and also to Duck-lane, Pic-street, 
Cathead Lane, Gardener’s Lane, and Stratton-ground, all 
of them filthy places, where refuse of vegetables rotting 
and corrupting lies in the streets, contaminating the air, 
and affording a repast to a iicrd of swine, which are con¬ 
tinually to be seen in those disgusting dens.” Perhaps wc 
can get some slight idea of such conOitoiis from the 
illustration (Fig, 79^^, of one of the vanldicd rooktries in 
Soho. Notice the ivizened btats sailing boats and making- 
bclievc to fish In the gutter, and tlie vi.'oman and baby 
emerging from their trap-door cellar. But the artist 
cannot reproduce the smells 1 

Defective and primitive conditiofis still largely obtain 
in some of tlw continental dtics, and explain why, in a 
country like France, with a higher binli-raie, ihe'dcatli- 
rate is higher ilian in Engbrnd, so timt the iKipulation docs 
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LONDON* DRAfNED 

not sliow even the sEtme slight rate of increase as in this 
island. Toulon is a cliarniiiig old picturesque city to visit, 
but its little tiarrcnv side-streets are full of heaps of garbage, 
which at night arc rummaged over bv the starveling cats. 
You find much the same state of affairs if you pay a visit 
to Corsica, 

Fig. 8o shows that Death was the Avenger, and death 
always stalks a little beliind, and Is only kept at b.ay by the 
work of men like those we have mentioned ; wherefore we 
say this chapter has been worth writing and reading. 

An wetraordinary thing U that we searched the 
metropolis for a Euemona} to the men who vvon the fight 
against dirt and disease, a greater battle than many of those 
which are commcrnonited by statues of generals. We may 
say that the whole town in its cleanliness is their best 
memorial. It almost seemed as if there ^vas nothing at all, 
until at last we found on the Victoria Embankment a 
bronze roundel containing a bust, wttli flcrtving moustache 
and whiskers, of Sir Joseph Razalgette, the Civil Engineer. 
He was the man to carry our the great scheme of the main 
drainage of lamdon, by which the sewage of tlic whole vast 
metropolis is collected and finds its outlet in a gre.^t sewer 
into the Thames at Barking, But few of the myriad 
w'orkers of London who go backwards and forwards by the 
trams along the Embankment realize what t hey' owe to him 
who is commemornted in this modest fashion, or how 
frightful were the conditiems before the drainage of I/mdon 
was thus carried away and runic red harmless. Mr. 
Batsford tells us that as a boy he saw a copy of the classic 
paper road by Ba7.a1gette before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on the main drainage of London, extracted from 
their Transactions. 

The way tlie one great central drainage system of London 
came into being is a remarkable story and covers a good 
many years of the middle of the nineteenth Century', 
There were ail sorts of CommUsioits and schemes, but 
nothing was done because all the suggestions got thrown 
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AM ENGINEER’S ACH1EVT.MENT 

oui by Boards <jr Govcmmcnt Departracrits who liad the 
right of veto. At Ust in 1855 ihe Metropolitan Board of 
Works was consthnted and Bazalgette became Chief 
Engineer. Stil! controversies caused endless delay until 
Dlsmcli passed a short Act in 1B5S ivhich gave the Board 
full control. The fight had gone on for ten years, but now 
the designs could be put in liand and contracts let, and in 
1865 the main drainage ivas opened by Edward, Prince of 
Wales, though the whole work was not finished for another 
ten years. It certainly is on a metropolitan scale. Even 
in those days more than eighty-three miles of large inter¬ 
secting sewers were constructed; over 100 square miles, 
comprising a vast population, was drained, with a daily 
discharge of 120 million gallons; the total works cost 
j^.},600,000. There was still one more Commission to be 
appointed £1882-1884), reported strongly in favour 

of the scheme, and praised the engineering genius which 
Bazalgctte had put forth “ in carrying It through all the 
intricate difficulties of Its construction,” with remarkable 
results in improving the general health of London’s people. 

It is appropriate that Baitalgettc’s monument should 
commemorate him on the Embankment, because at the 
same time as he u-as working on the draining scheme, he 
carried through the complicated consiruction of the \^ctoria 
Embankment and later the Albert and Chelsea Embank¬ 
ments, with Northumberland Avenue, at a total exist of 
£2,150,000. 

Baxalgettc also carried out alterations to many of the 
old bridges and designed new ones at Putney and Battersea, 
with the steam ferry' at Woolwich. 

He remained the Chief Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works until it was merged in the London County 
Council in 1889, .and ho presented in all thirty-three 
Annual Reports setting forth the engineering work on 
which he had been cng.Tgcd. 
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chapter VI 

THE NIKETEENTH-CENTURY FARMER 

I N more ways than one, the perfecting of James Watt’s 
steam engine in 1781 markctl the dose of one epoch 
and the beguming of another. In the same year, on 
October [9cfL, ComwatUs surrendered at Yorktown, and 
tlte American Colonies, almost against the wish of the 
colonists, w’enc lost to us. The discontent had been 
simmering since the Stamp Act of 1765, and bnilitig point 
was reached at the Boston Tea Party of 177J—'hosiititlcs 
started at Lexington in 1775, and the Declaration of 
Independence followed {J uly 4th, [ 776). The noble opening 
preamble of this; “ We Ijold these truths to be sclf'evident: 
—That all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights j that 
among these arc life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
is indicative of much. When Thomas JeSersoii of 
Virginia drew this up he felt life, liberty and happiness 
ivere endangered. Thirteen years later the citizens of 
a much older civilization felt the same, and it ^vas over- 
tlu-own to the cry of Liberty, Equality and Fratcmit^% 
and from the French Revolution Buguaparte was to arise 
and threaten Europe. The pursuit of happiness became 
terribly difficult. 

We were to go to war with France, and this was to 
last til] i8t5 and include another war with America, in 
18 tz. Political history is not in our line of country at all, 
but it must, at this period, be Ixime in mind. George in. 
and his advisers, and the Regent, had a fearful task pre- 
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FARMING 

scntcd to them st a ttme when the wliolc social an.<l econiomic 
structure \vas being rebuilt. 

Ni»rrEENTii-Cfi>rTuitY FARitiNG,—The ebaing years of 
tlic eighteenth,and the beginning of the nineteentJi century, 
found farming in a difficult and unreal position. The War 
was on, and prices had risen to famine heights. The 
Woodforde DLiij' b very interesting in this respect. 
Wheat sent in to Norui’ich from Weston sold for anything 
between 47^. and 54J. a quarter between 1784 and 1794. 
In 1795 and '96 it was 84^, and 105^, [n 1797 44J, fn 
1800 and t8oi 114^, to i6or. Tiiis was thoroughly bad, 
because the money which the farmers were making came 
out of the pockets of the community, and the poor suffered. 
1795 was a very cold winter, and £46 I5r, was collected 
in Weston for the poor people, and there was mobbing at 
Nonvich because of the dearness of provisions. Wood- 
fordc and Nancy on their way back from tlndr holiday 
stayed in lArndon to ace the opening of Parliament, and 
got mixed up with a violent mob whidi broke the windows 
of the King's Coach, and. insulted idm, and cried out, 
“Give ua Peace and BreadJ’* There were riots again in 
lAindon in 179^. It was this year that Woodforde went 
to a dinner party tvhere tlic bread serv'cd had been made 
of all brown wheat meal, with one part in four of barley 
flour added. Woodforde said of this it eat v’^ery well 
indeed, may we never cat worac,’' fn this year Jic Lnstances 
the following food prices as very higli Indeed, Beef 6 ^. 
per Ib., Mutton 6d,, Lamb 6 d., Veal $d., Honey 6 ti. lb. 
In 1799 being distributed to the poor in Weston, 

and in iSoi the Diary complains of high prices and no sign 
of Peace ; a 6d, loaf sold for lyd., and the poor stole turnips 
to stay theit hunger; there were mobs and risings, and 
wages were not increased. Woodforde still paid Sen 
Bretingh.im Scurl £8, Betty Dade £5 5^., 
Sally Guntou £5 5/., and the skip-jack £a U, per annuni. 

This led to one of tlte most disastrous steps ever taken 
in English history, lo May, 1795* ^he magistrates met at 
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Spc<Miliaiulajid, New* 
bury, Berks, and 
there they agreed to 
rake the laboorerk 
wagea to jr. a week 
for himself, and tJ. 6 d. 
A week for tlic other 
members of his family, 
when the baf coet a 
ahlUrng, by payments 
from the parish rates 
—If the loaf increased 
so did the dole. 
■J'hls gradually spread 
through most of the 
ctmnties, and pauper¬ 
ised the iaboureru^ 
The enclosures had cut 
them off tile hmd. 
Fittk Combmadon 
Acts of 1799 prevented 
any combinations of 
workmen who might 
wish to meet to discuss their grievances. Poaching ^'^a3 a 
dangerous form of por-himtlng, because you could be trans¬ 
ported if found carrying a net, and man-traps and spring 
guns were used until t&^y. 

Probably NeUoiik victory at Copenhagen on April £Eid, 
iBot, when he turned his blind eye to Hyde Parker's signal 
to leave off aetbn, saved England in more ways titan one. 
It put an end to the armed neutrality, and opened the 
Baltic to trade, and enabled us to import com. The Peace 
of Amlcna led to a short cessation of the War. Com at 
Norwich fell to 76;. a quarter, 

'rhe main reason for al] this trouble In, England was fear. 
The authorities had before them the spectacle of the French 
Kevolutiou leading to the execution of Louis xvi. in 1793. 

no 
















CORN LAW 

Tliey feared revolttrioiv at hotne-^hey feared invasion by 
the French. They had to carry on. a war while the whole 
economic structure of the country was being changed. 
There was no Time for kindly inejuiry, and repression took 
its place, mth the result that we had labour troubles during 
the nineteenth century whicli could have been avoided if 
the xvorkers had felt that they had been given a fair deal. 

War was declared against Buonaparte in 1803 and con¬ 
tinued until the bogey ^va^ finally laid at Waterloo tn 1815- 
Now here is a point to be remembered. We are apt to 
think that no otltcr wac made such demands on the man¬ 
hood of the nation as the War of 191^-1913. Sir John 
Fortescue, the very distinguished military historian, in 
Thf Time: of July 30th, 1932, wrote : I am not so sure 
of that. Between l8o^ and t8j+ the proportion of men 
under arms, afloat and ashore, to the total population of 
Great Britain, was exactly the same as in tlie last war, 
one in fourteen.” In 1914 the Industrial machine was at 
its highest state of cfHclcticy — in 180..^ Industrialism was 
producing muddle and confusion. 

After Waterloo the Com Law of 1815 prevented 
importation of corn until the price was 8or, a quarter. 
This was passed by members who represented the agri¬ 
cultural interests—it went against those of the industrial 
ToW’ns tvho wanted cheap fexjd, but places like Manchester 
and Birmingham were unrepTesented. 

Rearing tiicsc details in mind we can turn to Cobbett, 
because, if Tull ts the first name which comes to one’s mind 
when writing of farming in tlie eighteenth century, then 
William Cobbett’s docs the same thing when the early 
nineteenth centurj' is being dealt with. 

Cobbett commenced his Rides on October iSii, 

when he was fifty-nine years old. His object was to talk 
to all the people he could meet and try and find a solution 
of tlieir troubles. He was born at I’amliam, in Surrey, 
on Marcli 9th, 1762, and Ids father was a srn^ fanner. 
Cobbett’s boyhood was passed in scaring birds from 
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COBBETT 

growing crops, tititil, m the cnil» 
he was promoted to driving a 
team and ploughing. His father, 
who was a man of parts, taught 
his sons the three R's of Rending, 
Writing and Arithmetic in the 
winter evenings, and tlib carried 
WUlIatn through. 

Wlien he was eleven he went 
olT witJi in his pocket to see 
the Royal Gardens of Kew, where 
he obtained work, and tlten later 
returned to Farnham. At Kew 
he read the ** Tale of a Tub,” In 
17S3 lie went to Portsdoivn Hill 
to visit a relative, and saw die 
sen for the first time. Here he 
tried to become a sailor, but was 
dissuaded. In 1783 he found his 
way to London, and took a job 
as a clerk in. a Imvyer^s office in 
Gray’s Lm for some nine months. 
Then he went to Chatham, and 
enlisted in the 54th Foot Rcgi- 
ment—for some twelve montlis he stayed there learning 
Jus drill. Here it ivas that, finding his grammar shaky, hc 
bought a Louth’s Grammar, and memorized the wlwle 
book, repeating it to himself when on duty as a sentry. 

Cob^tt did his dut>* well, and became a good soldier, 
and finished ^ sergeant-major. The regiment was sent 
to Nova Scotia, and Cobbett remained tliere until 1791, 
when he obtained his discharge and returned to England* 
In 1792 he was in France, but in October of tliat year back 
in America, this time in Philadelphia, where he taught 
English to French refugees. By ,795 Cobbett was writing 
pamphlets, and brought out a monthly political paper 
caUed Peter P^>raiJ>i»e. This ivas aptly named, and an 
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POUnCAL REGISTER 

actbn for libel compelled Cobbeic ic return to England 
in 1^00. Cobbctt, of course, could not keep out of a row. 
Feelings ot the time were very Itigli between liie Federalists 
and Republicans, and the rule of tlie former came to an end 
with the election of Jefferson to the Presidency. When 
Cobbett got homo lie was at first kindly received by the 
supporters of the Government, and this is interesting, 
because afterwards he was to be persecuted and prosecutwl 
and imprisoned, and was thought of as a dangerous scribbler 
who irlshed to overthrow cstabitshed government. This 
was entirely wrong; Cobbett loved 5 i?s country with a groat 
and abiding love, but it was the country rather titan the 
town. 

He would have agreed with Socrates’ (quotation in 
Xcnophon’^8 fTconomIcua that agriculture to bo the mother 
and nurse of other arts ; for when agriculture Nourishes, all 
other pursuits are in full vigour; but when the ground 
is forced to iie barren, other occupations arc almost 
stopped,^’ 

By 1802 Cobbett was publishing his PoUtital Register 
(which lasted till his death in In a year or so 

he was able to take a House in Borlcy in Hampshire, 
and here he grew many trees. He was always c^ctoUing 
the virtues of the Locust, or .^cada tree, which he imported 
from America. He carried on Ids farming on the TuIIian 
piindples of planting by drills in rows. 

Then in 1809 a mutiny broke out among the local 
militia at Ely, and was suppressed by German cavalry, 
and tlie ringleaders sentenced to joo lashes each. In 
the Politteal R/gisifr, Cobbett remarked on the brutality 
of the punishment, and described what such a flogging 
meant. Again he was prosecuted for libel, and sentenced 
in 1610 to TWO years’ imprisonment, and a fine of jjiooo. 
In Cobbett’s own words, he “ was put bto a place among 
felons (Newgate), trom which 1 had to rescue myself, at 
the price of twelve guineas a week the gaolers were 
entitled to make a profit in this way. His enemies thought 
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PAPER AGAINST GOLD 



tkit tlicy had mmed hbi^ bui 
the R^gtsUr was written in 
prison, and published rcgubrlyv 
and a book as U'dl on Paper 
againsT Gold.” 

Cobbett was prosecut<.*d once 
more for libel in 183 J, but was 
acquitted. 

.After the W.ir was over the 
situation was further compli- 
cated by the returning soldiers, 
by unernplovment, and intolci^ 
able taxation, Tlic people felt 
Reform was needed, but liad no 
real voice where rotten bor¬ 
oughs and villages returned 
members to Parliaracnt. States¬ 
men w'ere not honest — pecula¬ 
tion was rampant—even the par¬ 
sons were pluralUts who col¬ 
lected livings, and the tithes, 
and farmed them out to curates 
^vithout influence. Into this 
nightmare world of rSi2 came Cobbett, fresh from, and 
refreshed by gaol, more of a porcupine tlian ever, and 
determined to smash what he called the Tnint;; he spoke 
of it as if it tvere unclean, and hated all the people who had 
lent money to the Government to prosecute the War, 
because they had lent the money wlicn wheat was three 


FrC- Lcatlier-Le^ed 

Chap. 


times the price that it came to be after, so they ivete called 
Fund Lords—stockjobbers he detested because they 
gambled in War loan—lie described them as “ liuckstering 
reptiles who had amassed money by watching tlie tutu of 
the market ”—and bankers because they manipulated 
currency. Here Is what be said of an M.P. who absented 
Itimself from Westminster, “ He must turn-toor tum-out; 
he is a sore to Wtatminster ; a set-fast on its back; a 
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GAGGING 

dioUc in its Belly; a cranip in limbs; a gag in its mouth t 
he is a nuisance; a motistrous nuisance, in Westminster, 
and he must be abated,” and lie liad never a good word for 
the parsons, but he loved the village labourer, and pointed 
out how hard his lot was, and that he was paid so little in 
wages, that he was worse off for food than the felon in gaol 
—and he bated London, which he called the Wen, because 
it dre^v nU the goodness out of the country* 

Cobbett loved the old " resident native gentry, attached 
to the soil, known to et'ery farmer and labourer from their 
childhood, frct|aentiy mining with them in those pursuits 
where all artificial distiactlona are lost, practising hospi¬ 
tality ivithout ceremony from habit and not in calculation *' 
—he loved these people because they knew ihctr job, but 
foresaw that tJtey ^vould disappear under the load of 
taxation, and their place be taken by profiteers. It iivas 
for these latter that he reserved the lash of Ids tongue. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish. Cobbett was no mere 
vulgar agitator to be bought off by some little preferment— 
he was entirely honest, and a lover of England, and all he 
tvanted was to make it a better place to live in by 
Parliamentary Relorm. He might have been all thi.s, .ind 
yet not liave achieved so much, but for the fact that the 
gods, knowing that he was to have a hardish life, dropped 
a little magic into his cup and gave him the power to move 
men; he ivas a ptwt as well as a political propagandist. 
So hi$ enemies arc forgotten and lus name lives. 

By i8t7 Cobbett had to go to America once more— 
publish hU there, and send it to England. In 

this way he defeated the Government who were trj^g 
to stifle the demand for Reform by the Gagging Bilks. 
Cobbett was a great warrior In the fight that wag waged 
then for the Freedom of tbe Prm. 

Cobbett returned in 1819, and by [8^1 had started bis 
Rural Rides. He entered Parliament in iSja. m die days 
of the Reform Bill. 

Now for some details of everyday life culled from 
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LABOURERS 




Cobben*^ psgcs. On 
November 2oth, 
1821, he goes in pil¬ 
grimage to the farm 
of TuU at Slial- 
bourne, Berks {see 
p< 10). He goes 
again later, and 
many times he ack¬ 
nowledges his debt 
to Tull's teaching. 

He suggests that 
the labourers in the 
ivoodlands and days 
of the Weald, did 
better for tbem- 
selvo than in the 
rich comlands. He 
describes them as 
*' leather - legged 
chaps ”—their dress 
was as follows: 

ctx- flj c ■ n j * ** Under the sole of 

Fig* 84* —Sowinf i_ , , , 

the shoe is iron ; 
from the sole six inches upwards Is a hjgh-Iow ; then comes 
a Icatlier barn to the knee; then comes a pair of leather 
brecclics; then comes a stout doublet; over this comes 
a smock-frock ; and the svearer sets brush, and stubs, and 
thorns, and mire, at defiance." What Cobben meant, of 
course, was that woodlands provide pleasant and profitable 
work for the winter in cutting hop-poles, faggots, and 
the like, and as well the labourer was sure of firing for 
himself. 

Commons and wastes gave the opportunity for raking 
geese. Cobbett wrote, ** I have seen not Iras tlian to, 000 
geese in one tract of common, in about 6 miles, going from 
Chobham towards Farnham in Surrey." This sensible 
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WOODLANDS 

hAbit of iceeping gfceso oQ the commons Instod untU the 
last few years in our pan of the country, and was a very 
economical method of raising food. The geese were turned 
out in the morning to 6nd their oivn living, and the 
attendant gander protected them during the day and 
brought them back at rnght. 

Now we can give the other side of Cobbett. In reading 
Rural Rides ” his denunciations of stock-jobbers do 
become a little tirusome, though from his point of view 
these were good journalism. It \vas necessary for liim to 
keep on saying the same thing until he established his 
point, but the jolly part of his books is that you never 
know when he may forget his enemies and write of the 
country he Jofved. 

Here is a beautiful description of woodlands : 

Woodland countries are interesting on many accounts. 
Not so much on account of iJxdr masses of green leaves, as 
on account of the variety of sights, and sounds, and 
incidents, that they afford. Even in ivinter, the coppices 
are beautiful to the eye, while they comfort the mind, with 
the idea of shelter and w'amith. In spring, they change 
their hue from day to day, during tiTO whole months, w’hich 
is about the time from the first appearance of the delicate 
leaves of ihe birch, to the full expansion of those of the ash ; 
and, even before the leaves come at all to intercept the vicw\ 
what, in the vegetable creation, is so delightful to behold, 
as the bed of a coppice bespangled with primroses and 
biue^bcUs f The opening of tlie birch leaves, b the signal 
for the pheasant to begin to crow, for the blackbird to 
whistle, and tltc thrush to sing; and, just when the oak- 
buds begin to look reddish, and not a day before, the whole 
tribe of findies burst forth in songs from every bough, while 
the lark, imitating tliem all, carries the joyous sounds to 
the sky. These are amongst the means which Providence 
has benignantly appointed to sweeten the toils by which 
food and raiment are produced ; these the English Plough¬ 
man could once hear, without tile sorrowful reflection that 


TAXATION 



Fig. 85.—Old Plough at Hctnsby, Norfolk. 


he himself 'ti'as a f^au-^er^ and that the bounties of nature 
had, for him, been scattered tu vain I 

Then Cobbett gets on to his cob again, and begins to 
lay around him with prodigious thwack, thwacks, at 
taxation, and accursed paper money—^but one can put 
up with thb if, in betiveen, arc pieces of prose as pure as 
the one we have quoted. 

And there are many others. Cobbett liad an ejrtra- 
ordinarily keen eye for a bit of country, when he goes north 
he notices the difference between north and soutfi. He 
had a way of judging a district by the number of churches. 
Where in the south, in a fertile valley, he comes on a church 
every two miles or so, then he thinks the land was good, 
and must have supported a large population in the Middle 
Ages when the churches were built. In the north, from 
Morpeth to Alnwick, he remarks that the land is poor, 
scarcely any trees, ** the farms enormously extensive; 
only two churches, I think, in the whole tiventy miles.*’ 
Cobbett made the following comparison; Northumberland, 
with an area of 1871 square miles, had 88 parishes, while 
Suffolk, with is»2 square miles, had 510, and how rules for 
<me pan of the country could not be applied to another. 
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WHE/\T 

Then he is distressed not to find many birds in Lincolti- 
shire. He sap, *HVe heard a little ttvittering from one 
tlirush ; but, at that very moment, if we had been as near 
to just sucli a wood in, Surrey, or Hampshire, or Sussex, 
or Kent, we should have heard ten thousand birds singing 
altogether, and tiic thrushes continuing their song till 
nventy minutes after sunset.” 

Cobbett tells au amusing lark tale, which we have 
never seen enacted ourselves. He watched a gentleman 
lark circling upwards and singing gloriously — then from 
close by, straight up to him, went the lady lark and 
obviously gave Mm a lecture, because the poor songster 
stopped and Rew down to earth. Cobbett suggests that 
the lady said to her husband, ** Yes, my boy, we ail know 
that you have got a very nice voice, but singing won’t feed 
the family ”— ‘bur then larks sing long before any family 
comes. 

Tliough Cobbett loved old churches, and die delights 
of the countryside, hia main concern ivas agriculture, and 
the condition of the labourers. For example, in liis ride 
to Huntingdon, In iSaz, lie notes that he did not see any 
u'heat drilled, but that they still persisted in sowing 
broadcast (Fig. 84), and that so badly that some pans of 
the field looked as if the seed Jiad been ** Aung along them 
with a shovel, w'liile other parts contained only here and 
there a blade.” 

At Burgliclcre, Hants, Cobbett saw a crop of w'heat 
planted In the Tulllan manner, in rove's, on ridges, at wide 
intervals, and ploughed, or Koed, in between ail the summer. 
The crop equalled 28 bushels to the acre. Another wheat 
crop w'as dibbled iu between rows of turnips, in November, 
four rows on a ridge, ivith t8 inches between each two rows, 
and a 5-fooc interval between the outside rovvs. So iu 
Cobbett's time wheat was still sewn broadcast, dibbled, 
and drilled. Again in the Cotswolds he found plougMng 
done by oxen. Fig. 100, from J. F. Herring’s picture, 
” Seed-time," dated 1854, shows the land being ploughed 
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with 3 swing plough—thtti rolled, and a man behind 
sowing broadcast. 

There is an interesting note on the journey to the 
north of England in 1852, UTien Cobbett was at Hexham 
he remarked that “ there appears to be no such tiling as 
barns, but merely a place to take in a statk at a time, and 
thrash it out by a mnthine.” Unfortunately Cobbett docs 
not describe the machine, but we shall be doing so a little 
later. 

In the Woodforde Diary we can watch the prices rising 
during the War. In Cobbett, after it, we licar of disastrous 
falls. At Chertsey, Surrey, in 1822, prices were less tlmn 
a third of tliosc of iSij—cows fetched as against £15. 
Again in 1826 Cobbett went to the great fairs at Weyhill 
and Applcshaiv, wdierc horses, cheese, hops, com, ’and 
200,000 sheep were offered for sale. Ewes sold there In 
1812 for 55r. to 72r,, but in 1S26 for only Cobbett 

remarks, more than once, on Uie great use of these markets 
to the small local craftsman in the old days, who, having 
made things, could offer them in the market dlrecTly to the 
purchaser. 

Cobben gives details of the labourers’ wages—how in 
1822 tlicy wTire reduced to 6 s. a week, and he met a farmer 
who said they must all be ruined unless they could have 
another “good war,” Cobl>ctt points out that Arthur 
Young, In (771, affow'ed for a labourer, his wife, and three 
children, a sum which would have been equal to ijr, 

In 1826, instead of tvhich he only grjt Sr. 

There were perambulating labourers. The mow-era 
who were English, moved aJicad of the Irish haymakers! 
One of tiietr grievances was tlmt they had to pay 
a quart for thdr beer* 

Cobbett seems to have worked hard to help matters, 
and brought out his book on Cottage Economy—this, he 
claims, introduced the art of str.iw-plaiting into England. 
Certainly, until a few years ago. die cottagers in out part 
of the country used to plait straw, and sell it to the Luton 
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hsi manufacitircrs. Cobbctt notes m 1826 that gloves 
vrere manufactured at Worcester which “ cannot be carried 
on by fire or by wind or by water, and which is, therefore, 
carried on by the hands of human beings." Tiic work was 
done by ilic peopic in their cottages and helped them very 
much, 

Cobbett was pleasantly surprised to see a woman, near 
Westborough Green, in Sussex, " bleaching her home-spun 
and home-woven linen,” He realized that if the coontrj'- 
side is to be healthy^famtingmust have its attendant trades, 
because they Ivclp to build up a healthy corporate life. 
To grow foodstuffs only, and import all your implements 
from factories in the towns, means a lop-sided, life in both 
countiy and town. 

On the otJicr hand, at Wimey, the blankets used to be 
made of yam spun in tiic Cotswold villages, but Cobbett 
found tliat factories had been started and five of these did 
what thirty smaller people bad done before. 

Again, when Cobbett was a youth there was a cottage 
industry of carding and spinning wool in the Avon Valley, 
but this had gone wlicn lie went there on liis rides. The 
factories in his time were not all worked by steam—he tdls 
of woollen cloth mills all dotvn tlie valley at Avening, Glos 
—some worked by steam, but others by water. 

Still, people were trying to improve the condition of 
the bbourcr. Cobbett found allotments at Tut bury, 
Glos, let by a farmer to Lis labourers at per a nnum 
per rood or ^ acre, and he thought this was a fair rent, and 
that it would help the labourers, as we know it has. It was 
really a revival of the Common rields, and gave men the 
chance to dig in the earth. 

All the old crafts did not die at once. The ^'il^age 
smitii was a good tradesmen, and In between slioeing horses 
helped the fanners to mend the maclimery wlvich they had 
began to use, when it broke do\vn. The country builder 
drove a good trade, as lie still does to-day, but he had to be 
a good all-round tradeaman, and be prepared to build you 


SENSIBLE FEIXO^^S 


A hotis«, or make yot) a coffin if necessary. TJie ^lage 
wheelwright was a great artist^ there is no other word^ 
because he built the waggons. If any of our readers want 
to know the mysteries of this craft they have only to read 
“ The Wheelwright Shop *' by Sturt. In Fig. 9*; we Irave 
illustrated various tj-pcs of u aggom (spelled tvith two g’s> 
please) and we shall deal with this later. 

It was in 182a that Cobbett thundered against the 
Ncav Turnpike Act, wluch sougitt to fit very wide wlveeb 
to the waggons, so that the tjTCS could be used to roll 
down the surface of tlic roads. It tvas an ingenious idea 
of the townsmen, but quite hopeless, because the moment 
the waggon went off the hard road on to the farm track 
it was foundered. Tlic -\ct as well made chalk and lime 
subject to turnpike duty, and this liit tlie farmers of clay 
lands who needed lime to dress it. 

One effect of the hard times was that emigration was 
stimulated. Cobbett remarks, in 1830, iliat it was “ not 
the aged, the halt, the ailing,” that were going, but the 
‘-sensible fellows” wiili a little money, “carpentets, 
wheelwrights, millwrights, smiths and bricklayers.*' Four 
hundred w'cnt from Norfolk when he was there, and they 
w'cre, of course, worth their weiglit in gold to America. 
From Sheffield and district we sent knives, forks, styihes 
and sickles to America, but our export trade was beginning 
to be hampered by the tariff, passed by the U.S.A. in 1816, 
charging a duty on imports. 

In the last paragraph is aQ the history of agriculture 
in tlie nineteenth century. The “ sensible fdimt-s ” 
emigrated, and our export trade impro\-ed. The country 
was sacrificed to the town—the Wen iiad to be fed. The 
sickles which were exported were paid for bj- food for the 
operatives, and agriculture was left to ItsdF, unless there 
happened to be a war on. To-day the countryside is m 
forlorn ruin, and weeds grow- where once com rustled 
m the v% ind, there are derehet farms \vith grass growing 
in Uicir yards ; we import food, yet pay men and keep 
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TRUCK SYSTEM 

them m unemployment. The grown-ups tolerate a madder 
world than any a boy or girl could Imagine. 

Cubbett remarks cn the truck or tommy aystem in 
rS5o, This prevailed in the iron country of which Wolver¬ 
hampton was a central point. He thougJit the term arose 
from the army, where the bread was called tommy* 
W'hat the sv'sTem amounted to was that the employers 
paid their men io comraodttics instead of money, and as 
tlwy calculated the wages in terms of tlve retail prices of 
the goods, and bought them wholesale, they got the shop¬ 
keeper’s profit for themselves* The truck system was 
prohibited by the Truck Act of tGjl. 

Cobbvtt found that when he went to the north in 1832 
the Durham miners lived wed. Their wages were 24^. 
a week, with house, fuel and doctoring free, r\s Cobbett 
said, Theirs is not a life of ease to be sure, but it is not 
a life of hunger.” Tliey v%>er€ very- much better off than 
the unfortunate agricultural labourer. 

Unfortunately Cobbett tvas not interested in meclianical 
matters. In 1 830 he found that boats 'vent up tlic Humber 
and the Ouse:, to within a few miles of Leeds. He went 
back to Barron “ by the steamboat,” that is ad- — ^ve sltodld 
have liked a page of description. Again at North ShieMs, 
in 1832, wliere he found tliat the working people seemed 
to be very well off, their dwellings solid and clean, and their 
furniture good, he notes as well tliat “ tliey have begun to 
make a rail^vay from Carllsk to Newcastle; and I saw 
them at work at it as f came along "—and no more than 
that of the “ rail-way," 

That is all we need say of Cobbett, but wc strongly 
recommend our readers to read his “ Rural Rides *’ — 
it gives one side of the picture whicli cannot be neg¬ 
lected. As well there is the man and hb life. The 
early days at Famham ; the father teaching his boys 
in llic evenings; ihc son's travels, and adventures, and 
his great courage. Turn back to our description of 
Newgate, and dilnk of two years there with felons, and 
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Temcmber cbat Cbbbctt cume out unbroken. ti ts a 
splentlid record. 

Having gained Eomc impressions of the life of the 
countryside in the early mnetcenth ceniur^’’ from Cobbett, 
we can now turn to the practice of agriculture^ and give 
some details of tlie Implcmeiits and machinery ivith which 
it was carried on. In the two words, implements and 
macKincfy, you have nearly the whole story. At the 
beginning of the century nearly all the implements were 
home-made, by local workmen, but as time went on these 
were replaced by machinery made in factories in the towns, 
and imported into the counir^'ride, so that life there became 
duller as it became less varied. 

If wc start with the oldest of all the implements, the 
plough, this at an early date attraaed the attention of the 
industrialists. Woodfordc notes in his Diary, how, in 
1736, he went over Mr. Ransom’s new iron foundry at 
Norwich, and that it was very curious indeed.^' Ransom 
introduced the chilled plough share, and by about 1825 
the complete iron plough had made its appearance. 

Still the townspeople did not have it all their own way, 
and the wooden plough held its own on heavy land ; 
Fig. II was still in use when we drew it in 1919. This 
was more than could be said of the delightful plough we 
have shown in Fig. 85, Wc discovered tliis, in bits, in an 
orchard of a farm at Hemsby, while we ivcrc on holiday in 
Norfolk, and with die assistance of an old ploughman 
propped it up once more into a semblance of life so that 
we could draw it. The village laughed at the mad artist, 
but the old ploughman was rather touched. He held the 
one handle while he talked to us of his craft, and would 
have agreed wnth A, G. Street’s panegyric of ploughing in 
farmers Glory. He told us as well that he thought 
the plough dated from about 1840, and that it was called 
a Skylos plough, because it iiad been made by tliree 
brodiers of that name who worked dose by. Tliei- had 
their own smithy, foundry and wood-working'shop. 
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RE.\PER 5 

Notv look at Fig. S511 and decide for yourselves if they 
were three fools or three tvise men. So far as we are 
concerned, we think they were ardsts, and we dedicate 
Fig. 85 to tlidr memor)*, and we hope tliat if they arc now 
plough makers in the Elysian Fields they may come to 
know this and give ns an amused chuckle. 

Following the ploughing came cultivating, harrowing 
and rolling, to prepare the land for sowing. It is obvious 
tliat you could not sow seed, in dods. 

Many more drills follotved Tull's, whidi we illustrated 
in Chapter 1 , but, as we have seen from Cobbett, seed was 
still sown as well cither broadcast or dibbled. 

When tve come to reaping, the inventors got to work 
at an early date, and a verj' natural thing happened. 
Their first idea w&s that you could not possibly take the 
reaping machine into a lovely field of com, with the horse 
in front, and lei the com be trampled down before it could 
be cut, so the machine came first, and was pushed by the 
horses like a mowing machine. You can sec at the Sdence 
Museum, London, one of the first of these reaping machines, 
made in 1826 by tiie Rev. Patrick Bell of Forfarshire, 
which we have sliown in Fig, 86. How' the unfortunate 
horses managed to push the cumbersome machine along 
over ridge and furrow we cannot ima^ne, but they did, 
and many were made and used. 

Fig. 87 explains tlie mechanism of Bell’s reaper, and 
it is worth consideration because it incorporated some very 
good ideas. Tlie man in Fig. 86 \valking on the near side 
of the machine was able, by means of a handle, to dis¬ 
connect C from B in Fig. 87, and so stop the whole working. 
In the same way, by means of the cord shown, be could 
raise or lower the revolving frame in front to suit the 
height of the com which it pressed down on to the knives. 
Perhaps tlic most ingenious idea was the pair of bevel gears 
at L, Fig. 87- Either of these could be slid on to Af, to 
turn the circular sliafts at the side of tiic sloping aproji in 
front, on to which the com fell wlicn it was cuwthe shafts 
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were connected at the foot a chain, and travelling banda 
on the apmo threw the corn to the near or off side as 
desired. Tltis was a real triumph. The Rev, Patrick 
must have been cheered when he thought of this. His 
machine could go up and down a held, and not round and 
round. If so desired. 

James Smith of Deanston had experimented (before 
Bdl) with the machine before horse n-p« of reaper, 
which rotated a diecse shaped cutter with a knife on its 
lower edge, 

Tlie first real advance was made by Cyrus H. McCormick, 
who patented Ms reaper, as Fig, 88, in U.S,A. In iSj.f. 
McCormick's brain-wave came in realizing that if he could 
only arrange his cutting knives on one side of the horse, 
tJien. the machine could be drawn with greater comfort. 
Tlic mecliantsm is shown in Fig. 88, and it is simpUcirv' 
itself, as all real brain-waves are. A puUey at the side of 
tile one road driving wheel was connccteil by .'i band to 
another pulley over lurning the circular wooden frame. 
The blades of this were shghtly twisted so that the corn 
was gradually bent down. The bevelled gears turned a 
small cranked shaft, which gave the reciprocating motion 
to the cutting knife, working it backwards and foniaids 
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SCYTHES 

like a hair dipper. McCormick's machine was a reaper 
only, and not a binder, and the cut com had to be raked od 
and then tied up into sheaves, and stacked in stooks, The 
man with the rake Imd a tiring job, as he had to sidle along 
backwards, or tread an the com as he raked it off To 
get over this trouble a scat was built upon the machine, 
so that the raker could sit at Iiis work — ^this was done in 
1847, and a reaper of This type won a prize at the London 
Exhibition of l85t. With the McCormick reaper a path¬ 
way liad to be cut all round the field first, tvith a scythe, 
to make a passage for the macldne, and then round anti 
round a diminishing square it went, driving the rabbits into 
an alwa^-s smaller space, until they had to bolt and run the 
gauntlet of all the boys and dogs in tlie neighbourhood. 

We once saw, and it is proof of our nearly incredible 
antiquity, a field of svheat all cut by scythe. The head 
man started off on the left, and cut a swathe straight ahead 
of him, progressing with long rhythmical strokes. \\^en 
he was safely in advance, the next followed, and so on 
until six were stretched across in a slovviy moving echelon, 
to the accompaniment of the most beautiful sound of the 
tubular straws being cut by tlie sharp sted. A scene as 
idyllic as tliat pictured by Hephaisto? on the shield he 
wrought for .Achilles, ^vhere the corn wras cut by sickles, 
and die sheaf binders followed with twisted bands of straw, 
meanwhile a feast was made ready beneath an oak. Our 
reapers needed lashings of beer, and hunks of bread and 
cheese, widi perhaps a Uttk cold bacon, and a raw onion 
as savour^’. 

Tlic next step to be considered is threshing. In Vol. II 
we Illustrated the bams in which the harvest was garnered, 
and the flails which were used to thresh out the com from 
the ear. Quite early in the eighteenth century the 
inventors got to work and tried to produce mccljanical 
tlireshem, and by the early ainetcenth century these were 
coming into general use. Judging by a model at the 
Science Museum, which we have drawn In Ftg. 89, and 
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¥io. S9,—I^DdeJ ot Horse-power Thrcsdier (£^51), 


which was cshihiTcd at tile 1851 Exhibition, the inventors 
had not made any very great progress by then, and the 
early threshers were tile simplest contrivances. 

With the flail the com %vas laid out on the threshing 
floor, and the grain knocked out of the ears by the blows 
of the sivingeL In the early threshers the rapidly 
revolving blades of the beater, shown in Fig. took the 
place of the sivingcl, and the real advance came with the 
provision of the circular screen, or “concave/* which 
acted as a sieve and separated the grain from the straw. 
This machine was worked by horse power, and its capacity 
is stated to liave been 60 bushels per hour. It must be 
remembered iliat it only did the threshing, and this sifting 
of the grain from the straw—it did not, as modem threshers 
do, include tluj winnowing. 

To understand winnotving, we need to go back a little. 
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Til our books on 
Andcai Greece we 
described hovv' tlie 
Greeks, after oxen 
had trodden out 
the com, threw the 
chaff and grain up, 
so that the wind 
carried the lighter 
cliaff away and 
left ilie heavier 
grain in a long 
shaped heap. This 
operaiton contin- 
ucd down through 
all the hundreds of 
years, excepting 
tliat the place of 
the wind was taken 
by the primitive 
fan we have illus- 
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trated in Fie. Oi. 90*—The Mechanical Principle ol 

_ - Tluesher, Fig. Sg. 

One amusing dctaii ^ 

of tliis method is that in throrving the grain along in 
front of the draught made by the fan the heaviest and 
best grains went farther than the poor ones, and so these, 
being at the tail, were called “tailings,” ns they still 


arc. 

One could not expect the nineteentli-century inventors 
to put up for long with sucli a simple apparatus as Fig. 91, 
and tlicy very speedily invented a series of winnowing and 
sifting macliines which got rid of the chaff, dust and weed 
seeds. Up till the 1851 Exhibition these had not been 
combined with tiic thresher, as rhey arc now. 

tt'hcii we come to milling we have seen on p. 81 tliat 
the Htcam engine was applied at :i very early date to mills, 
as was the use of cast-iron rollers, inaicad of the old mill 
o 15* 
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Fk. qi,—Winnarwtng Fan. 
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stones of the windmills. Some of the 'windmilla con tinned 
to hold their own, ns n few of them do even to-day. 

When Cobbett was at Ipswich he counted seventeen 
windmills on the bills around the toitvn, and their bodies 
W'cre painted white and their sails blaclc, 

If any of our readers wiah to keep their French from 
getting rusty, tliey can read " Lett res de Mon Moulin ” 
by Alphonse Daudet. Perhaps the nicest of the letters, 
dated from an old windmill overlooking the village of 
Fontvielle, in Provence, by the author of “Tartariti dc 
Tarascon,” and which was published In a Paris newspaper, 
is the one called “ U Secret de ,Maitn: Cotnille," The tale 
deals with the losing light of the old miller against the new 
srcam-mill. He implores his ncigJiboura, “N'allez pas 
la-bas, disait-il; cej brigands-li, pour fatre It pain, se 
servent dc la vapeur, qui cst utic invention du diablc, tandis 
que moi )c iravaillc avee ic mistral ct la tramontane, qui 
sont la respiration du bon Dicu . . , but read for your¬ 
selves and find out his secret. 
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Fic. 92. — ^Evolution of tlic Tumbril ^ind Waggrm, 


Wc have illustrated the varitius types of wLtidmlUs 
itL Vols. 1 and 11. Steam roller mills will liardly lend 
themselves to illustrations, but models can be seen at the 
Science Museum, London. We strongly recommend our 
readers who are interested to go there and see the 
Agricultural Section. It is the best one we know, and the 
liandbook on Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
0" 133 








TUMBRILS 




Fig. 95 .—All East Anglian TurabriL 

[Drawn ntsa £wi.) 


which can be bought there for 2J., mentiona, and UluatrateS;, 
many other types and vatiatlous for which we caiinot 
find space. 

Now we can consider the farmer’s means of transport; 
the tumbril timi took the dung to the fields, and the 
waggon which carried the lian-est home. Here is a subject 
vvhidi is nearly as old as man himself. Long before he 
svas a farmer, he may liave tied two poles together, as 
Fig. 9’t found that he could pull a more cumbersome 
load in this way than he could carry on his shoulders. 
When he had domesticated the horse, he could be put into 
the shafts, and you get tire slide*car of Antrim, Irebnd ; 
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WAGGONS 

and it'KccL'i added made T}ie Trblt wheel car. Obvloual;^' 
this is the line of ancestry of the tumbril, or dung^ cart, 
as Fig. 93. Arranged to tip up as sho^m, it is one of the 
most itsefnl implements on the farm. We discovered the 
example ive have dras^m ne.tr Halstead, in Essex, and as 
it liad wooden axles (tCKjay these are made of hardened 
[ran, bedded nnd bolted into tfie wooden axlobed) it must 
be of very considerable age. Its wheels were 4 feet, 
to inches diameter—from the pummel or bumpers at the 
back to the front of the shafts was 13 feet 7 inches—the 
bottom frame-work was 3 feet to inches across the front, 
and 4 feel at tJic back, which helped tlic clearance of 
tlie load as it ^vas shot out. 'i'lie design of a tumbril was 
a nice exercise in the art of balance. If the weight is 
thrown too far fortvard on the ridge tic, or chain over the 
horse, it is as bad as if it is too far back, so that it pulls up 
on the wantlc or bclly-^b.'md. The old wheelwrights had 
to bear all these details in mind. 

The waggon is nearly as old as tiie land over whiclx it 
trundles. One of the earliest ex.imples roust be tlie one 
which ivaa discovered in the Viking Ship at Oseberg; 
but with it was buried a sledge, and, this seems to have 
been the ancestor of the waggon. A northern people would 
soon have discovered that the sledge sM over the snow 
belter titan dragging poles, .md tlicn, in the summer, wheels 
would have made the sledge go !>cttcr still. Readers vvho 
are inicrested In the subject arc advised to read Dr, Cyril 
Fox’s article in “ .AntiqnitjV’ which we note in our 
Authorities. 

Here in England for ccntuiics die waggon took die com 
to market, and gaily painted (red lead for the wheels, and 
yellow or prussian blue for the body), with its fine team of 
liorscs, showed what manner of man the farmer was, and 
if he wanted to move house then die waggon w.is tlie 
moving van. And the last journey of alt was taken in it — 
washed, and dressed with evergreens, the waggon enrried 
the fiirmcr m his coffin to the churchyard, In more ways 
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tliari one tlic waggon was a very maviiig thing, and has 
played its part well in Anglo-Saxon hktorj'. It went to 
America with the emigrants, and under the “covered 
waggon ” the hardy frontiersman slung his plough—one 
covered the ground, tlie other broke it. 

We referred in Vol. II to “TJie Wlicclwright’^s SIiop/’ 
and should like to do ao again, because in this book is given 
the whole art and mystery of the wheelwright’s trade as 
it used to be carried on, Ttie wheelwright was the master 
craftsman of the countryside, the coach-builders generally 
vrarking in the towns, Consider the diihculty of mnahing 
a wheel by hand. To start with the face of tlw wheel 
had to be concave or dished in design. This was done 
because rvhen the waggon went bumping over the ridges 
the whole weight of its load might be delivered as a tlimst 
on the inside of the stock (nave or hub). Had the wheel 
been made flat, the weight of such a blow would have 
knocked all the spokes out, so the wheel was dished. 
Consider the difficulties this entailed. The stocks were of 
elm, and in the early days cliipped out by hand tvith an 
axe, because they had not got lathes to do it. The spokes, 
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made of licart of oak, and deft, not sawn, were tenoned 
into the atocic in a $taggcrcd fashion, one fanvard, one 
hack, so S 3 not to weaken the stock, and as the spokes 
not onlv radiated but leaned out a little, cutting the 
mortises called for judgment. Then there was the furtlier 
complication of the felloes, or rims, of ash, dm or beech ; 
these were made in sections and do welled together and 
had to be mortised to take the spokes, which tmere always 
arranged in pairs, but o^ving to the dfstiing of the wheels 
the spoke at the bottom was vertical, and the one over 
leaned out, and the felloes Iiad to be fined together to 
make a rim and yet pick up all tlie spoke tenons. Then 
the tyres, wlddi by reason of die dishing of the wheels 
were not like narrow widths of a cj’Under, but had to be 
slightly conoid in shape. 

Another refinement of waggon building w*as the fitting 
of lengthways floorboards, as Fig. 9,^, The floor of a 
leaggon is supported by the “sides” outside, and the 
“summers” itisldc, which act as jolstg. As these run 
longitudinally tiic simplest method of flooring would have 
been to nail the floorboarda across tJicsc, but it ivould 
not liave been so good, because shovdling out a load 
across the grain of the floorboards would have worn and 
splintered them. So oak kej’s were driven through the 
summers from side to side and kept down about i inch 
below them, and the floorboards fitted bct\»^cn lengthways. 
Mr. Sturt says in fiis book that in Surrey this tJioroughly 
practical method was given up about 1S84 for the cheaper, 
and nastier, cross-flooring, 

.All these details and many things beside are discussed 
in Sturt^s book, and when reading this look at Will 
Hammond’s and George Cook’s photograpfis, and think 
of them as great artists, because tliat is w*hat they W'crc, 
Tliey and their master were playing a losing game, which 
tlicy have now loac, and passed on—the machine was too 
much for them— and in losing them wc have lost something 
as well. Men who with oak, ash and elm, a few tools and 
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STURT 

that mo$t wonderful tcK>I of alt, the human hand, could 
make a waggon are a loss. It is saddening to think that 
you ivould Iiardiy find a man in iLtigtand to-day, unless 
)'ou happened on a very old man, who could do their work. 
There are many though who, if asked lo do so with such 
a simple uppamtus, would sit down and weep. When a 
wTjggon was finished in Sturt’s shop the fact was celebrated 
by a wayagoosc, or supper^ held in the local inn, witlt songs 
and merriment, 

9S shows various types of waggons which wc have 
drawn from time to time. A, rliough not of ver)* interesting 
shape, was one of the most beaatifuUy made svaggons we 
have ciier come acro^ and the waggon chamfering, which 
had the practical purpose of reducing ^veight, w'as superb, 
I'or example, look at the strouters or struts on tlie sides. 
Its andcr-framing is shown iij Fig. 94. B, Fig, 95, might 
be nearly as interesting in shape as tlm old Berlcsliirc 
ivaggon, Hg. 96, because it is of the ivaisted variety, but 
the waist is concealed by the sides being taken across It, 
with a hole cut in to take the wheel on die lock. The 
fiont ladder and tuovabic front are unusual. It was said 
to be about sixty years old. C, Fig. 95, ia a Wltshirc type 
which bad found its way to Triiig, 

A and C, Fig, 95, were broken up for scrap-iron and 
firewood stKjn after we drew tlienn. 

Some of these drawings date from [9i9-i£>, when we 
were engaged hi a campaign to try and get some specimens 
saved, with other implements, in an open-air museum. 
Our campaign naturally did not come to anything—people 
arc not really interested—but here is a letter from I’homas 
Hardy, dated April 7th, (931, wlio was an architect before 
he became a novelist and poet, and whose help wc had 
solicited : 

“ The commendabtc interest you take, as Is shown by 
the letter you send me, m old apicuUural implements i 
valuable relks of the past, I entirely redprocaic, and were 
1 youjigL'r I might assbt yoa in siepa tawatds the preserva- 
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Fig. gS.—Tlie Timber Carri^. fPmwn at I’otlcr's Enrl, Herts. 1933.J 
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TIIOMAS HARDY 

tinti of t^'pical examples. But 1 am quite unable lor one 
reason and another to join acuvely in such a movement. 
Letters to the papers ui^'atiably bring an ovcns'hdming 
correspondence, which 1 cannot cope irith at my age. 
I trust that will be able to enlist the sympathies of 
more actK*e lovers of such antiquities before it is too late 
to do anything towards saving them. 

The farm waggon, of lehtch you send a sketch [this 
was C, Fig. 95] is a fairly good specimen j but tiie old 
ones left hercabouT—at iiiiy rate till lately—-are more 
graceful, the curve being veiy marked, and the floral 
designs painted on tlic front and tail-board very ingenious, 
Tliis latter feature has, liowever, almost disappeared 
under a coat ot plain paint.*' We have never discovered 
a waggon tviih floral designs. 

Tills tvas before vi’e had drawm the old Berkaliire 
waggon (Fig. 96) in 1933, and we think this would have 
earned Hardy’s commeiidatlDn. V^'c discovered it Ute in 
the autumn of 1932, ivhen we iverr motoring through Tom 
Brown’s country, the Vale of the \^Tiite Horse, Berkshire. 
The ivide wheels with die double strakes, locking felloe 
to felloe, were seen in the gloom of a cart-shed by die road, 
Tfic ancient Cowley vve possess was stopped svitii a siniek 
of its brakes, and wc tip-toed Into the shed and found 
Fig. 96. It w-as a wonderful moment, because—let there 
bt no mistake about It—we were in the presence of as fine 
a piece of cv'idcnce of the ingenuity of mfin as well could 
be—a wooden ship and a waggon such as dds are tivo of 
the most beautiful diittgs ever made by man, and tills 
type of waggon is so ship-like. It Is of die waisted variety, 
as was the Kent and Sussex type wc illustrated in Fig- [ 18, 
VoL 11, and the floor rises up tow-ards the front. Now 
think how you would like to make this in such a worhahop 
as I'ig. 97 t without anytliing to liclp you except yout brain, 
hands and a few tools. The Berkshire waggon may still exist 
(wc drew it in the spring of 1933), ao wc send out anodicr 
pica. Cannot wc somehow or other start an open-air 
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musciuiif like the Skansen, near Stockholm, where the 
pleasant qld things of the countiyaiiie could be preserved. 
It Is not well for us that they sliould all be destroyed. 
The average weight of a w'aggon 'vus about i8 cwt., and 
it carried a 3-ton load. In 177? Young noted the cost 
o waggon at to and a tumbril /lo to £ 

£42* 

Hie wJiecJvvnght’s work started in the woods; here 
he bought his timber, and he had to buy tviih judgment. 
Naturally curved trunks would cut into the curved timK‘rs 
which w’crc used in w*aggon building, and you did not buy 
your oak and dm in the same woods, because oak likes a 
iicavy soil, and cbn grows on gravel. Having bought your 
limber, you carted it home and cut it up over a pit, with 
a top sawyer and a bottom sawyer, and tiien it was stacked 
in the vard to season, at least a year for cadi inch in 
thickness—laid down almost like port to mature, and used 
vvith the same judgment and gratitude. 

r\ll this meant work for other people besides the wheel¬ 
wright—^his limber had to be carried. Fig. 98 shows the 
timber carriage which w’as, and is still, used. In form it 
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Fio. 103.—Cornish Fleld-Gste. 
8 feet wide by 4 Icet high. 
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Fic. to+—Tlie Five-barred Gate. 


madi rescinbics the frame of tlie farm waggoiij witliottt 
the body on it—in fact* tfiis timber carriage x& really the 
basts on which many carriage and coach forms have been 
built up; a few boards laid across k, and one edgeways 
up against each standard and you had a Tery useful 
waggon, Tlie carriage could be used as well for carrying 
hop-poles to the hop-gardens, and for a variety of other 
purposes. Wlicti the carriage is used in the woods it is 
broDgitt up as close to the side of the log as is possible, 
then larch poles are placed on wheels as shown. These 
arc held in position by a chain taken through the pillow, 
under the felloe, round over the larch pole and the tyre 
under tlie felloe and then hooked as shomi. The other 
ends of tlic chains arc passed under the log and over it, 
and bach over the carriage to the horses on the other side, 
who tlien pull on the chains and roll tlie log up the poles 
until it rests on the carriage, butt end always foremost. 
The moment the pull of the horses is put on the diain the 
tops of the poles are locked to the wheels by the methods 
of hxing the chains there; a very simple but ingenious 
arrangement. The carriage is low built and wide, as it 
need be to prevent overturning. 

But some logs are so awkwardly placed that the carriage 
cannot be brougljt alongside iliem, and then in our part 
of the comitry the truck, neb, or bob, as Fig. 99, is used. 
We cannot say anything of this amaaing contrivance, or 
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TRUCKS 

how many centuries have gone to its evolution, but here 
it is still in use. The truck b backed over t!ie butt end 
of tiic logt which is raised as described on the drawings 
Two horses arc used on the road, driven tandem, so that 
the total length with log is about 37 feet, and to see a 
truck like this on titc road alongside a Green Line bus is 
to see old and new together in a startling faslvion. Figs. 
103 and 104. show field gates; these used to be locally 
made and, like the waggons, the patterns varied in the 
different localities. A good gate is not at all an easy thing 
to design ; you lose the simplicity which is necessarj' and 
produce something which looks as if it should be seen in 
front of a vilhi unless you are very careful. 

Here ive must finish our sections on the counir)'side 
and the work of the farmer, and we are conscious that we 
have done it badly. Still there may be something in it 
which will stir the imagination of the bo\'s and girls for 
whom we tvrite. Remember tlie rejoinder of Alexander 
to Dinocrates, tlmt, as an infant is nourished by the 
milk of its mother, depending thereon for its progress to 
maturity, so a city depends on tlie fertiht}' of (lie country 
surrounding it for its riches.” From the attic in which 
this is being written wc look out on an awakening world ; 
the blackthorn is in full flower, with the cherry and plum, 
and the bees are hard at work on the arabis and aubretia. 
The thorn has put out its leaves, but tiie other trees only 
show tender flushes of colour through which their branches 
can be seen. A glossy starling has perched on the bare 
ash opposite our window and, having parted company 
with the flock, has set up IxmFekeepbg with another on 
the chimney top—the spring U here. 

Tills miraculous place, this English countryside, is 
worth knowing and presen'ing and loving—we commend 
it to English town-dwelling boys and girls. Adrian BelFs 
and A. G. Street's books will help us to understand it, 
and we must not forget '* Joseph and His Brethren. 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY BIHLDING 

\X 7 HEN ft'c come to building at the beginning of the 
VV nineteenth century we find n very different state 
of aSnirs from that which hud obtained at the beginning 
of the eighteenth. When Queen Anne was on the tlirone 
there was one central stream still steadily flowing from its 
sources in Jones and Wren, One hundred years on, the 
stream had divided up into many rivulets and Jiad lost 
its force and direction- It was possible in building to be 
Greek or Goth, Roman, Chinese or Egyptian— fiighj n n 
had taken the place of tradition, 

Wc will deal with the Goths ” first, because in the 
end they triumphed over tiie Greeks and sacked their 
citadels. 

We have seen (p. 4S) liow early the first Gothic 
revival started j Battey Langley publisitcd his book in 
1742, and in it set out to restore and improve Gothic 
architecture, Horace Walpole was certainly no fool, and 
yet he attempted the impossible in building a castle. 

In tlie second GotKw revival of the nineteenth century 
the full tide of romanticism set in, and flowered into the 
poetry of Sir Walter Scott, which preceded the beginning 
of die Wavcfky Novels m 1814, The ferment b men^s 
nibds which produced the French Revolution was reflected 
in their buildings—the rules of Classical . 4 rchitecture were 
thrown on one side for what was thought to be the more 
natural inspiration of Gotiiic, Hcturesqucncss was de¬ 
manded, so castles and abbeys were explored. Their lo«ly 
ruins, sc^ perhaps by night, with a pale moon silvered 
against me gloom, and siiowing through the web of a rose 
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ASMRIDGE 

window, fired tlic dlctits and their architects. So tiiey set 
out to recreate castles and abbeys, forgetting entirely that 
you cannot design castles and abbeys, but that these must 
grow out of quite definite practical requirements and plans. 

In our book on Anglo-Saxon England we showed how 
the timber forts on the tops of the mounts, as shown in the 
Bayeux Tapestry, developed into the Shell Keep, as at 
Berkhampstead. In VoL L of this series the square keep 
of Kcdingham was followed by the polygonal one at 
Orford, in Sufiolk, and then the fortified walls of the 
Ed^rardian castles in V\ ales gradually developed into the 
more comfortable quarters at Bodiam. Again, in VoL I. 
we showed how the conventual bmldlogs of the Bene¬ 
dictines, Cbtercians or Carthusians developed arouiid their 
cloistered needs. The original builders of both castles and 
abbc}‘ii put plan and practical purposes first, and buUt 
around these beautifully i they did not set out to con¬ 
struct picturcsqueijess i they ornamented construction 
instead of constructing ornament j the nineteenth-century 
Gothiclsts did not follow their good example. Take 
/Vshridge, Hem, the subject of our sketches Figs. 107 and 
111. This was designed by James Wyatt (174^-1813), who 
was afterwards called the Destroyer by Augustus Wdhy 
Pugin. This was because of tlic work Wyatt did when 
restoringSalisbury Cithedral in 1789, when he took 
out tliineenth-century glass like that of the Five Sisters 
at York. Tikis was hardly a good preparation for the work 
carried out at .Ashridge from 1S06-13, and which was 
finished by Wyatt’s nepheu. Wc have chosen Ashridge 
because used to go there tn the old dat's when it was 
still a house, and not a college as it is now. Look at the 
exterior view, Fig. io7» ^ud it is just 0 muddle. Hud it 
been a real castle, abbey or house you would have been 
able to pick out its plan or skeleton at once, Tiierc i* no 
recognia-iblc make or shape about Ashridge. It is like a 
snowman, built up by sticking on lumps instead of having 
good bones inside it. Internally it was much the same; 
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BECKFORD 

you entered^by thi* door showu in the distunoein Fig. in, 
into an entrance hall with a timbered roof, whJdi was much 
too high for its length and tvidth, and looked through a 
double-arcaded screen, carrj'ing the bedroom passages, into 
the staircase hall shown in our sketch. All this magnifi¬ 
cence led up to a smallish ante-room, witlt the dining-room 
on one side and the state draiving-rooms on the other. 
The staircase liaB, about 4*^ feet stjuare, rises up some 
go feet odd, so that it is a “ Gothlck ” well, made up of 
bits, .ind without any pride of race or ancestry behind it. 
Ko real Gothic staircase was ever like this one. 

Here is a tale which illustrates the early nineteenth- 
century outlook, and how cheerfully they destroyed to 
make way for their own work, We were shotvn a nice 
eighteenth-century barometer in a mahogany w'alJ case 
and told that this was all tiiat remained of the furniture 
of the house which preceded Asiindgc. When the new 
house was ready all the old furniture was piled up in the 
park and a lovely bonfire made of it, and all the village 
watched the cond.^gration, including the parson of 
Gaddesden, and then suddenly the W’eather glass, un¬ 
touched by tlie flames, slithered down off the pile to Ids 
feet, and he whipped it up and put it under hb cloak, and 
many years later it came back to As bridge and was 
treasured as an “ antique.” 

Wyart w'as the architect of the sham abbey which 
Beckford built at Fonthlll in 1795. 

The nest names in importance in the Gothic revival 
were the Pugins, fa tiler and soel. The elder Pugin came 
to London in 1798, and was employed by Nash. He had a 
drawing school and published ” Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture, 1821-3,” Augustus Welby North- 

more Pugin (1812-52), foliowied in his father's footsteps, 
and as a boy of fourteen was measuring up Rochester 
Castle and nearly lost his life by the collapse of trendies 
which he had excavated. Augustus Wdby became a 
Roman Catholic in 1834. and one of his works ^vlJdl 
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PUGIN 

Londoners can study is U<c Roman Catholic cathedral in 
Soutluvark. He also assisted Barry with the designs oi 
the Houses of Parliameni:, in \Vesrminster, begun in 1840, 
and dothed I he dassic type of plan with the Gothic detail 
one sees there now. 

Pugin published his “ Contrasts/’ or a parallel beiween 
the architecture of the hftccntlv and nineteenth centuries, 
in (836. Figs, to) and loz, reproduced from one of the 
original plates, sho\^^ one of the contrasts. One of his 
last 'nurhs (before he died in tSj’) wtis the arrangement of 
the Mediffival Court of the Great Exliihirion of 1S51. In 
an illustrated cycbpicdia ” published in 1852 one of the 
exhibits in tlie Mediaeval Coun, an oak niche, is noted as 
“the great peculiarity of this niche consists in its being 
designed after tJic old principle, to suit the material io 
wliidi it has been executed/’ This was very much more 
than could be said of many of the exhibits. Fig. 126 shoivs 
a table designed by the Duchess of Sutherland, and made 
for her by G. J. Morant. I t Is described as being of elegant 
design and the finest workmanship. The swans were 
painted white, and the lilies and bulrushes partly gilt and 
partly white. ^V’e hope her Grace was a better duchess 
than designer, 

Pugin was the pioneer of die later Gothic revival, which 
came alwut as a response to the movement which originated 
at Oxford wlicn Keble prcacficd a sermon on National 
Apostacy on July 14th, 1833. Under Keble and Pusey 
tlic movement quickened tlie life of the English Church. 
Hencefonvard Greek churches, like fnwood’s at St, Pancraa, 
were tJtought of as pagan and became imFasJjkHiablc, and 
the many new churches which were built in the middle 
and later part of the nineteenth century had to be Gothic, 
and they were not very much nearer the truth than 
Asliridgc, whidi we have illustmtcd. The best summing 
up of the later Gothic revival we know- was contained in 
a letter mitten to us by tlic I.ite R. Norman Shaw, R,A., 
m 19(0: “ It was always supposed that ‘ Gothic’ was to 
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REGENT STREET 

develop* and there was any amount of tall talk as to what 
It iivag to do—^bat it didn^t do anything. It was like a 
cut floiTCr—^pretty enough to bok at—but fading away 
before your eyes—and if we don’t take care, the English 
Renaissance that we now have will do tiie same—so unlike 
the French—^they went on all the last century doing work 
that vvas founded on their old work, and magnificent work 
it was—and tliis was the result of gentle development, new 
feat ores and arrangements growing from the old stock. 
In fact their Architecture was alive—ours dead—a mighty 
difference—and arising of course from their having a 
School—^and we liave none.” Norman Shaw was an old 
man in 1910* ^md Itad retired after a distinguished career 
as an architect in the nineteenth century. We remember 
that it was a little saddening at the time to receive the 
letter and realize how tiie high hopes liad faded. Tlie 
“ castle,” “ abbey,” “ cathedral ” and “ church ” builders 
had discovered that architecture is not a ** cut flower ” 
whidi can be used (or decorative purposes and put in 
any pot—but a plant that only flo^vers if it is rooted in 
reality. 

Still the Gothic people did not have it all tlieiro^vn way, 
and the old classical tradiiion lingered on side by side with 
the Gothic until well on in the nineteenth century* The 
Prince of W’alcs became Regent in 1811, and George tii. 
did not die until (820. It was during the Regency that 
Regent Street, London, was designed by John Nash, and 
a very noble piece of town pbnning it was. Suiting at 
Regent’s Park with the villas there, it finisited at Carlton 
House, where tlie Regent lived, and where Carlton House 
rcrrace and the Duke of York’s column W'ere built when 
Carlton House itself was pulled down (1827-29). The 
Regent’s Park villas remain, but Regent Street has gone, 
and in 1935 a beginning was made in the destruction of 
Carlton House Terrace, which it is hoped will not continue* 
NaiiVs arcMtcciure was not in itsdf superb—there k the 
well-known quip. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 

** But K not our Nash^ too, a veiy great msater; 

He &n<ls ns all brick anti he leaves ii$ all pLaater,’*—> 
it was the fact that Regent Street was part of a weU- 
ordered scheme which made it such a distinguished and 
Well-mannered streett Now alt the buildings are up and 
down—there is no plan—all shout at pou os it were, and 
the street is just a medley of poor ardiitectural forms. 
The old Regent Street was better than the new, and here 
we should like to tell of the Bath buna which could be 
bought there when %ve were young. It may be that our 
appetites have changed with the passing years, but we 
remember the ones w-e used to eat there as incomparably 
better than their unworthy successor*; it is sad to think 
we shall never cat another, nev'cr feast our eyes on their 
yellow sweetness, never suircptitioualy lick our &ngcis after 
the eating! 

But to revert to architecture. During this time many 
houses were built; the Napoleonic wars were at an end 
and much building was done. The plastered houses were 
made gay with paint and balconies were added in delicate 
Greek designs. In Fig. 36B we show the quiet interior of 
one of these nice stucco squares, and from the tailpieces 
<pp. i&3, 196) you can see how cltanning were tljcsc nco- 
Greefc inreriora; tlicy arc taken From Moses delicate little 
engravings called " Modem Costume " 1825, 

Another name id be mentioned honourably is that of 
Sir John Soane. He was bora in 1753, torered the office 
of George Dance in 1768. won the R.A. Gold Medal 1776 
travelled in Italy 1778-50 and, coming home, was from 
1788 architect to the Bank of England, Loudon, for forn- 
fivc years, Soane’s screen w,d]s to the Bank building still 
remain, and Fig, lofi shows one of hts intctlori there. 'Hiis 
is curiously modern in design-^ll the architectural 
tnppcfics Itave gone by the board ; except for the little 
coli^ns in ibe cupola light there arc not any orders with 
their entablatures, and the effect U got by simply 
oraarnented geometrical shapes. Soane was a verv sound 
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BRIGHTON 

constructor, and his vaults were made up of iireprooj tiles, 
not Uth and plaster. His work did not please his con¬ 
temporaries, who were outraged by its modernity. The 
house which he built for himself in yncoln's Inn Fields, 
I^ndon, and which is now the Soane Museum, should be 
visited because the furniture is as be left It, Soane in¬ 
stalled a smalt pipe high-pressure steam-heating system iti 
his own house in 1831, but had used steam hrating at 
Tyringhatn, Bucks, :is early as 1797* Here is an interesting 
point! the long Itours which were worked at this time in 
the new factories are often noted as being inhuman, hut 
these Were not unusual, hoane’s odicc hours were seven 
to seven in the summer, and eight to eight in the mtiter. 

Fig. I ra shows one of the suburban houses which began 
to be built early in the timeteeatli century, and what could 
be more pleasant than this one which used to stand at 
Keimington Oval ? One likes to think of a nice young 
couple setting up house in It, We remember it when going 
to the Oval in the old days, but even then it had fallen on 
evil times and looked tmkempt. When the Iwuse was 
built Kennington and Camberwell were countrified to the 
business man, and he lived there and drove into the City. 
Now these neighbourhoodB ate forlorn wildernesses; many 
of the old houses remain, but they are unkempt and 
uncared for. On some of the front gardens cfieap shops 
have been bulk j in others a few sooty shrubs remain, and 
gates hang awry and creak dismally. 

Many very pleasant Regency houses and shops remain 
at Brighton^uitc enougli to make one sad tliat the town 
^9 developed so badly during the nineteenth century. 
Had the Regent^s tradition of building been carried on 

and d^elopcd it might be quite one of tlie pleasantest 
tmwis m England. 

Fig, 113 shows one or two of the houses in Brunsivick 
Square, Move, Sussex, and here the Ionic order from ilie 
ErecUtlieum, Athens, which we saw in our book on 
Classical Greece, on one lioium Itas been pleasantly varied 
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Flc. 115 -—Enst Front of the Bright 
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TI-IE PAVILION 


with plain pilasters on the next, Dedmas Burton’s Mvdc 
Park lodges, as Fig. 114, carry on the Greek tradition. 

Again, what coaid be more pleasant or conducive to 
good business than the old shops we iHustrate in Figs. 
(09, no? The modem multiple stores are the great 
offcnderS“thcy come into tlic country towns and buy, 
perhaps, a nice old Georgian house, and tear out lialf ol its 
front. Then up goes an enorntous name plate, and if tliey 
can contrive that this goes half across the first-floor en¬ 
dows, then this is done. Under and behind an enormous 
sheet of plate glass cart-Iuads of provisions arc displayed 
for sale, and as an amusement park for all the flies in the 
neighbourtiood. They seem to advertise quantity', but not 

It was at Brighton that the Regent built the Pavilion, 
between tlic years of 17S4 and 1820. Starting as a respect¬ 
able farm-house, it was continualiy being altered and 
enlarged until it came to its present form. HoUand, the 
architect uf Carlton House in London, made it into a quite 
nice and ordinary house from whence the Regent could 
enjoy the sea breezes and lead tlie fashion in going to the 
seaside. Repton prepared dcsignSt and published them in 
1S06, and these seem to liave given ideas to Nash, who 
gave the Pavilion its present eitoric form, Cobbett was 
in Brighton in 18:2, and this b Iiow he describes tlic 
building: \\Ticre you sec the tiling from a distance, 

you think you see a parcel of cradle-spits [one is sliown in 
Fig. 133] of various dimensions, sticking up out of the 
mouths of so many enormous squat decanters. Take a 
square box, the sides uf which are three feet and a Jiatf, and 
tlie heigiki a foot and a lialf. Take a large Norfolk turnip, 
cut off the green of the leaves, leave rhe stalks 9 inches 
long, tie these round with a string 3 inches from the top, 
and put the turnip on the middle of the top of the box. 
Then take four turnips of half the size, treat them in the 
same way, and put them on the comers of the box. Tlicn 
take a considerable number of bulbs of the crown-imperial, 
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ihc narciisus, the 
hyadutlt, the tuUpj, 
the crocus, and 
others * let the 
leaves of each liave 
spronted to about 
an inch, more or less 
according to the shte 
of the bulb; put 
all these, pretty 
promiscuously, but 
pretty thickly, on 


Frc. rig—Hdusiag in a Slum Aiea. 

Then stand off and 
look at your architecture. There! That'a'a Kremlin’I" 
Naturally enough Cobbett thought the Pavilion was a 
vain thing, and, knowing as he did tlie unfortunate con¬ 
dition of the agricultural labourer at the time, he was 
enraged ^at money should Imve been ^vasted in such a 
way. Still from our point of view tlie Regent’s seaside 
palace is very interesting, and one can hardlv understand 
the Regency Period unless a visit is paid to' Brighton to 
see it. On a gr^ day it is very unreal, but in sunlight, or 
at night when it is floodlit and seen by itself behind the 
silliouettc of tre« whicli cut off the rest of the to%vn, the 
east front, as Fig. 115, becomes a fairy palace, and one 
secs what tlic old Regent was aiming at. 


Inside, the State apartments are very fine with their 
notous decotutioiis in silver, scarlet, gold and writhing 
dragons, all m the Chinese manner. The frontispiece shows 


a b^quet m progress and will give some idea of the colour. 
mSi from o verv ^aa _r rk ■ * 
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TO\VN-PLANNlNG 


to Itave lost ^ thoir architecturo] good maimcTS, UntU 
tKca even tlie simplest buildings, the cottages, stables 
and sheds, were pleasantly simple and unpretentious, and 
you could live In and with them. There was no need to 
liave a Society for the Preservation of Rural England, 
Since the Industrial Revolution the very reverse has come 
to be the case, and building has been unplanned and 
marked by preientlous alioddiness. It was not till 1^09 
that Jolm Hums brouglit io his Town Planning Bill to try 
and persuade people that it was a good idea to plan a town 
before >^00 built it. 

]>r us take Fig, 3 for an example. If you happened to 
find your way to Bcrkhampstcad and wan^red around the 
little town, os a stranger you leould be able to trace its 
history since the day tliat Wdliam the Conqueror accepted 
the submission of the English there. T^e place was 
vulgarized in the nineteentli century; there have been 
hideous suburban developments, and multiple shops spoil 
the High Street. Still the town is a microcosm, a little 
world of its own, and recognizable as such. 

Now let us take an Automobile Assodatloa map and 
select one of those areas whidi are liatched in grey as 
places to be avoided if you are motoring lor pleasure. 
The hatching is symbolical, and the warning necessary. 
Tliesc industrial toivns are grey beyond belief, pleasure has 
flow'n away, and you are apt to lose your way because the 
place has been developed without any plan—it is, in fact, 
without form and void. There may ^ a church, hut there 
are more likely to be many chapels where people can voice 
their dissent. There will hardly be a market square; there 
is no need for one, because the products of the fsctorics 
are sold overseas and paid for by imponed foodstutifs. 
So the town has no centre, and as it has no plan you will 
find factories, houses, shops, cliapels, cemeteries all in one 
inextricable jumble. Around the town will be the later 
suburban developments. Miles of dreary roads and houses ; 
a grotsth which has spread across tlie fields like a fungus. 


SLUMS 


btit cut t>£f 

ftoGi the country 
by a tin-can tone 
itvhere the urban 
rubbish is shot. 

If you can ima¬ 
gine yourself as 
having come from 
Mari with a seeing 
eye, and seeing 
for tile first time, 
the first question 
which would arise 
would surely be; 
ttTiat were the 
conditions of life 
whicli prod need so 
much ugliuess ? It 
a man ts to be 
judged by his 
works, how are we to judge these early Industrialists f 
They acquired money, but not much else. 

If our books have served any useful purpose at all, it 
will be found in the fact that thtoughoui them all we 
have stressed the fact that life and things must be planned; 
that you cannot J^sign buildings. These must grow 
naturally out of the practical requirements of people, and 
the buildings are tike tite people. Take any period you 
like and study the people and their ways, and you will 
find that their buildings fit them like gloves. 

All the king’s horses, and men, and architects, and 
town planners, and Acts of Parliament must fail unless the 
conditions of life are kindly and pleasant. 

All this leads up to tlie slums, which remain as a source 
of embarrassment to the industrial towns, because, to give 
tliem w*hat credit tve can, they are doing their best to 
remedy matters. Fig. try sho^vs a court in a slum area 
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BACK TO BACK 


in an industrial 
town in the 
North of Eng¬ 
land, which 
shall be name* 
less, and the 
photograph was 
taken In Febru* 
ary, 1953, It 
shows typical 
back - to - back 
houses, built 
perhaps ico 
years ago. Back 
to bade means 
that the houses 
arc only one 
mom deep, so 
at the back 
of die houses 
shown on cadj 
side of the court in Fig. 1 comes another house stuck on 
to it. Each honse b about I i feet wide, and l r feet 6 inches 
from front to kick. There is no back garden or yard, and 
the only diance of liglit and sun is the one windoiv on to 
the court. Tlicre is only one room and the staircase on 
each floor, and the staircase opens into each room and is 
not cut off by a passage. Each room may hnve Its family 
C^c Fig. 118), and iJtcrc are otheis in the cellars to which 
the outer stairs lead down. It is only a year or so since 
die Thames rose very rapidly and, overfiovving i],e Em- 
kmkmcnt, drowned many people living in cdlars at 
Wmnunsrer, within 3 few hundred yards of tlic Houses 
of Pariiamttnt, 

There are no conveniences in tlie houses—never a 
larder, for example. The one water-tap k aJioivn in the 
court over the piik (Fig. 1,7), ivatcr has to be fetched 
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Fiu. 123.—Early Nincteentb-Ceniury Chair. 
About t£cib. 










GARDEN CITIES 





frotiL tills for all die 
fatnillea, no matter 
wliat tlic ii*eatlicr is 
like, Tire doors on 
each side of the lap 
and pails arc the 
closets, and tliere is 
none in the houses. 

The smaller door 

just to the right of 
the waxer'tap served 
for the removal of 
the sewage from the 
closets. The only 
sink is the channel 
in the paving of tlie 
courts and die dust¬ 
bins stand there to 
aid the general 

froivstlness. 

Fig, 119 shows a 
block pi an of the —E“ly^’inet'*oth’CciituTyOiair. 

^ , About iSio. 

area, and a cross 

marks die position of the court show in Fig, t ly. There 
are tvrenty-cighl liouses in tlie island, and including lialf 
the area of the surrounding streets tliat gives t2y houses 
10 liie acre. Tiic new garden cities aim at not more tlian 
twelve. Here is an interesting point: we think tlie final 
solution of the slum problem will be found In crowding 
far more than 137 houses on to the acre^ and for this reason. 
The slum d^vellcr is such a long-tailed town mouse tliat if 
you take him into the country*, where the mice liave short 
tails, lie is unhappy', tie misses the noise and the excite¬ 
ment, and to walk along a country bne at night, without 
any lamps, reduces him to panic fear, especially if an owl 
scrccdics j atj the transported alum-dwdler wants to go 
back to tlie friendly town, Tlien he is so poor that be 
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FL\TS 




cannot afford the 
pence for fares to 
reach Kis work- As 
well, garilen cities 
are fcir too expen- 
sive. Spreading the 
houses over such a 
wide area of ground 
means costly roads, 
paths, sewers, gas, 
water and elect Kc 
light mains, and 
every individual 
house has to heat 
its own water, cook, 
and so on. Instead 
of spoiling the coun¬ 
try, we think it 
ivould be better to 
take the trees and 
Fje, 124,— Chair, al>out 1S20, grass into the towns. 

Don't rebuild the 
slums; blow them up dynamite, then build great 

towers of dwellings and Burround titem with gardens. Let 
the Hate Iiavc hot water and heating laid on, and all the 
conveniences. 

A boy or girl reading tlxis book may become a grc.at 
towTi-plamier ; iliey may even build Jerusalem in England’s 
green and pleasant land. It would be a great work. 

Here is an instance of town life recounted to us bv 
ftlre. George Trevelyan, who carries on the noble work of 
her mother in providing play centres for town children. 

^ A grandmother, pushing 3 pram with a boy baby sitting 
in It arrived at the Foundling Hospital one afternoon in 
a high state of eacitemcnt and asked if she could come in 
On being told yes she explained that, having licen born in 
the country. ^ been telling her grandchild about 
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CHADWICK 



Fig. 1 *9-—-Brisi Inby in Rostwood on Top-rail of Fig, 131, 


grass. Someone had told her that iliere was grass m the 
grounds of the FonndliDg; might the Infant be allowed 
to sit on it f Permission being graciously given^ the 
infant sat on the grass, nils true tale sounds improbable ! 
rherc arc parks in London, but then they may be a mile 
away, and people who have the leisure to push a pram 
for diat mile are scarce in slums. So it is possible that 
if the gods decide that you shall be bom and bred In 
Fig. 117 grass remains one of the mysteries. 

Though many back-to-back slum houses still remain 
to-day, desperate efforts are being made to clear them 
away. A few years ago one of the northern towns had 
25,000 such houses, which they have now reduced to 2500. 
Unfortunately the slum represents valuable property, 
showing a good return on your money. So they have been 
acquired by people who have invested their savings in this 
way, or by speculators whose idea was to buy cheap and 
let dc^, and these people represent the vested interests. 

Before a slum can cleared away the municipatlty has 
to gather ah this information together and prepare a 
scheme for rebuilding; the Ministry of He.ilth sends down 
an inspector, w'lio holds an inquiry and hcam all the 
evidence and ohjectiDus. All this adds to cost, and some¬ 
times tlic new buildings ,'irc too expensive for the old 
inhabitants, who just move on to anotlier slum. It is all 
very difficult and complicated and hopeless; cver^'body 
wishes the slums to disappear, yet they persist. 

Sir Edwin Cltadwick (1800-1890) was a pioneer in tlic 
attempt to improve the conditions of the working classes. 
In 1832 he was appointed Assistant Commissioner for an 
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Fir., 13(1,—Tile Dnctor'a iSzt, fAfter Cniikshonk.) 























































HX)K UW 



Fig, —Rosewood Piano of Six Octavos (iSso) made 

by TUoinaa Hoiikison. 

Cffdm Si Lt3,vd'{»n } 

iitfjuiry' into the working of the Poor ; in 1833 into 
factory life; in 1834 was Secretary of the Poor Law Board ; 
in 1838 carried out itive3tigatian$ into die sanitary con¬ 
dition of Ijondon, All this led up to his “ Survey into the 
Sanitary Conditions of the Labouring Classes of Great 
Britain ** and tlic appointment of Medical Officers of 
Health. Wliilc Cliadvvick and liis colleagues were making 
this suncy “it was frequently declared by the inmates 
that tlicy had never far many years ^vttnessed tlic approach 
or presence of persons of that conditian near them,” and 
Chadwick declared that “ more filthy worse physical suffer¬ 
ing and moral disorder than l-Iorvani describes as affecting 
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PRINCE ALBERT 



Fjc. 132—Papia-Modie B«L English, about iSso. 
(Cv., Bctha*: Gr^ by ILIL qJ; M„ 


e prisoacra, arc to be found among tKc ccUar population 
of tbe tvorkmg people of LiverpoaU Mandie^tcr or Uods/' 

in 1837 small-pox 

^med off 300 slum divellm, « but scaixelj. oni emtleiU 
and only two or three tradesmen.’' ^ 

Anctlitr pi„„„ u, ti,, ,3^ 
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IL\NGES 



Flc. 133.—Roastinf Sauge, the Pavflicm. Brightoii. 

f.VsJ*. ArrAitid, iS»-) 


husband of Qucea Victoria, and the grcat-grandlathcrof our 
prescni King. Readers of Lytrott Strachey’a “ Queen 
Victoria " will remember his appreciation of the character 
of the Prince G>iisort, and the interest ^hich he cook in 
sdence and industry, and Strachey points out the great 
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FURNITURE 

liifficultiw which the Frince encountered when he first 
suggested the iileii of a Great ExhihEcian lo be held in 
London in 1851 ; Iiow these were overcome and the idea 
turned into a iriumpliant success. The interest to us at 
the momenr is chat the Priace’s own exliihit wag the model 
houses for the labouring classes, of which we show the 
originfll engraving in Fig, tzs> built near die south entrance 
to the Exhibition. Ihc model house consisted of four 
dwellings—two up and two dmtTistairs. Each dwelling 
contained a general sitting-roora and titcluin, two small 
bedrooms (one for bo)-?, and the otltcr girls) and a large 
bedroom for the parents and babies, a scullery and a 
decent water-doset. All the rooms had cupboards, the 
building was fireproof, and each bad its own water supply. 
The PHtice was assisted by Mr, Roberts, the architect. 
The cost was estimated at £440 to £4fk) for the block of 
four, and the rental at 3J. to 4jf. a week each. 

After the Exliihitioti a similar block was built at tlie 
entrance to Rennington Park, in South London, and can 
still be seen there, bttachey in hia book raises the interest¬ 
ing point of what might have happened in England if the 
Pnnee liad not been cut off in his prime. This patient 
German, with his Jugh sense of dutv and his love for 
orderliness, gaining in expcrleiice and reputation as the 
ycara pajised, might have come to sudi a position of 
authority that he would have been able to overcome the 
inertia and Lack of planning wJiich is so noticeable a 
charactctiAtic of the Englisiiman, Had the Consort lived 
the cellar dwemiigs of Fig. 117 might not have disgraced 
us at the present day, 

Luunjture.—W e can now leave slums and consider 
funnture of the early nineteenth centurv. which 
lutiicrto has received scant attention. It caanot of courae 
^mpare with tlie eightecnth-centut>- masterpieces of 
a.ippcndaie, Hepplcwhite and Sheraton; sdll it has a 
great interest of us own and wa.s well made. 

lake tile family party scene of tZo 6 shoivn k Fig. ,zo ; 
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FiC. 134,—Tlsom*i 5 Robin^son^s Raiige 
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CtiAJRS 

the polished steel 
grate and marble 
mantelpiece arc quite 
simple and nice, and 
the glass over has 
Sphinx heads on its 
pilasters, mxh. an ad¬ 
mixture ot Greek 
ornament. Napo¬ 
leon's campaign in 
FgV'pt had advertised 
that country^ and the 
sphinx became a popular decorative feature ; you can 
see it again in the patterned borders on the walls- The 
chairs and sofa in Fig* 120 arc in black with gold lines, 
and th^e colours are repeated in tlie carpet. 

Another chair of tlio same type is shown in Fig, 1^2. j 
again bind; and gold is used* but with little added red 
touches. It is a little bit too architectural for a chair, 
which should be so suav^e in its lines that it looks as if ii 
liad been sliapcd and not built. Figs, and ia+ are 
amusing examples of what \xc call “ cowdiocked cliairs 
—that is* the t\’po where the hind legs incline together at 
the back and arc not so wide across the bottom as they are 
at die top- By the ^'uy* when drav^ing a chair see if this 
Is so* because it adds complications to a di£flcult subject* 
Both these chaits were made in beech grained to look like 
rosciiVOt>d* which w^as the fashionable wood- 

Ilgt 129 shows the brass inlay in the top rail of Fig* 124* 
with a Greek flavour in die design* 

Brass inlaj'S again appear on the rosewood piano 
(Fig* iji)* The veneered borders with the grain of the 
wood f'lpplied crossways arc picas an c* and the whole 
design is a successful treatment of a difficult subject, ^flie 
bedroom in Fig* 130 is quite a homely room. Fig. 152 
sliows a bed which is an amazing piece of work. In the 
Torties a fashion sprang up of japanned papier m^chd, and 
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BlIDS 



Fig. J35.^Early Kiuetetintli-Ccotuiy Camw 

gcneraily with a bbck ground on which were painted 
vivtdly-coloured flowers, and to heighten the general gaJetv 
of the effect tnoihtr’of-pearl was mbitl as wdL This 
treatment was applied to tea-trays, chaira and, as wo have 
seen, beds. Fig. 132 must be seen to be bdieved, and 
ortunatcly tlm is possible by going to the Bethnal Green 
Museum. The canopy at the back is 8 feet high, and the 
fnnge at the top is m green wool, and the cords and tassels 
m ^en and gold The tep curtains are green bordered 

4 S; 

Eogluh funutu^ CfiaiR. tobiM a„d 

bon^bold ^ar havo boon made on<l osed sbee, bot they 
arc in a JiScreni caicgor)- altogether. Made before l8(i 

clrttb iT™ a“®' “"•'d » 

certain reverence, and *, can be eheriahed as anthriies • 
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COOKING 



FiC* 136,— The BdtDcy Itange, a.d. 1&O2. 


after 1S51, and even before tiicir eoverings have been 
worn out, they bccotne second-hand and are mocked at in 
the sale-rooms, and pass to the lodging-houses and apart¬ 
ments. 

Figs. 126-128 show some of the furniture which was 
exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and so that 
tiiere may bo no deception we ha\^ reproduced the original 
engTatdngs. can be said for it ? It carries on no 

tradition, but jumbles up all the at^'lcs. TIic ExJiibition 
was a glorification of the machine, and the furniture was 
thrown in. In the same way the people who bought it 
and used it b their homes Jiad been so busy acquiring 
wealth by the use of the machine that they Imd little time 
left for anything ehie. Tlielr furniture had to have an 
atmosphere of rldiiicss about it and look as if the host of 
the party were really and truly affluent—not mudi else 
mattered. 

CooxiMc.—To study tb's subject m a really regal ivay 
we will return to the Pavilion at Brighton, which we have 
already illustrated in Figs, 3 and 115. 

Between the banquetbg room (Fig. l) and tlie kitchen 
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KITaiF-NS 

comes tile table deckers' rockm^ atid its nice name explains 
use. 

Tlic kitchen in the Pavilion is a fine place, 42 feet by 
38 icet, ivitJt 3 lantern light m the ceiling supported by 
four iron columns disgnised as palm trees, and provided 
with copper leaves at the top. On one side comes the great 
roasting range, as Fig. 153, This has a beautiful copper 
canopy over Jt to carr)- off the steam and smclb into 3 
flue in the chimney. Tliere arc other canopies as weU over 
the marble pastrj-making siabs at the sides, u-itb dutch 
tflea at die back. The joints or birds to be roasted were 
put on to the spits as sho^vn, and these, being placed in the 
grooves on the hinged arms, were turned by chains passing 
round puUcy-nheels on the ends of the spits; t!ie chains 
at the uppir ends passed over wooden puHej'-wheels which 
are attached to tlie horizontal spindJe, turned by bei’el 
gears from a smoke vane in the chimney. TJiis Was, or 
stiU IS, turned by the nsing heat of the flue. On the other 
side of the kitchen is a hot plate. This lias a furnace at 
one end, and a flue passes from diia horizontally under the 
hot plate until it U taken up vertically in the ivafl behind, 
and here dampers arc arranged to regulate the draught. 

rovi^ng the vertical flue was high enough, sufficient 
draught would be made 10 draw the fire and heat along 

J 1" r'”“- /''«<>« •>’« -^viry »pp,=rai.c; 

of being as old as tlie range, and saucepans would have 
been heated over circular holes in the hot plate for making 
^ CCS. 1 here are coppers m the adjoining vegetable 
htchen, vnth the original covers engraved “ P, R for 
the Prince Regent. Tlie oven, or ovens, have disapt^iared 
in alterations which imve been carried out in this^p^n of 
1C bmidmg, and this is a pity, as we should have bcL able 

rJ kitchL introduced one of the 

kitchen ning^ whidi vittc being used at this time. 

There would cenamly have been a brick oven for brend 
ut a range would have made a useful addition. 

1 iie earliest description of a range we have come across 
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Pig'i 37.—An Icc nous«. 
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ICC. House at ASHdfwe HCirrj. 

line A \Am mi covewp er ^ 

BKtCK VAUU.CUrofF 
VAULTCP FA5>^ee, 
AT A, ALL 
THt HlUSlPe^ 


b the specification of the range patented bjr Thomas 
Robinson on October 21st, 17B0. This says: '*One side 
of the fire is the oven, and the other side is made to wind 
up with a chccck, Tiie top bar in front is made to fall 
dov^Ti occasionally to a level with the second bar. The 
moving cheeck is made with a socket in it to receive a 
swinging trivet. The oven is made of cast iron, nearly 
square in front, the door hung with hinges and fastened 
with a handle and a turnbuckle, and the oven is provided 
with fillets for the shelves to rest upon- The oven must be 
enclosed with bricks and moitar.*’ The old roasting 
ranges, as Fig. 13}, had the cheeks which could be wound 
up to reduce the size of the hre, so what Robinson did was 
to add the oven at the side, which made the httiug much 
more useful and suitable for the smaller houses which were 
springing up in the suburbs of Ix>ndoii and the industrial 
towns. We show this range in Fig. 134. 

Tlie Robinson range developed into the nineteenth- 
century open range, with a boiler added on the opposite 
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FOG 

side to the oven, as Fig. I jj. The setting of the oven was 
improved. In the Robinson range. Fig. 134, this was |g9t 
set on hrickworl:, and tite fire tame against one side* In 
Hg. »35 the oven mside had a circular back, and in setting 
it the bottom of tlie oven was kept level with ihe fire bars, 
and a space was left under for hot air. A space ivas left 
as well on tiie left side and back of the oven into whidi this 
heated air could pass up from tlie bottom space out of 
the grating at A, Fig. 133. The oven was heated by the 
fire on its rightdiand side, and conducting plates were 
cast on this to assist the passage of the hot air around the 
oven. 

The range of bars to hold tlic fire had a sliding check 
to reduce its size, and a trivet to take the kettle. The 
boiler was returned around the back to get part of it near 
the hre; it had to be hllcd by liand, and If tbh was for¬ 
gotten then the boiler burnt out and vras useless. Not¬ 
withstanding the hot-air chamber around the oven, it got 
much hotter on one side than tlie otlier, and to get over 
this its shelf was made to turn on a pivot, so that the food 
to be cooked could be turned to the heat. It was this 
open range which devoured coals and poured out the smoke 
that made die ninctccnth-ccnrury Ixtndon fogs. Fortun¬ 
ately for us we arc beginning to forget what tlicse were 
like. The late Sir Frederick Treves, a distinguished doctor 
of those days, estimated that in a fog in London a square 
mile of air contained 6 tons of soot, and JdUed people 
** not by scores and hundreds, but by tiiousands "; as 
well that “ the lungs of an adult dweller in big cities are 
dingy thunder-cloud blue in colour, due absolutely to dirt 
and ^t in the atmosphere.” Fig. 135 was one of the 
principal causes of all this . 

The ncjct step seems to have come about by trying to 
combine an oven with the hot plate ; the latter liad showm 
tJiat }^u could conduct heat in horinontal flues if you had 
a sufficiently high vertical cldmney to create a draught. 
This IS what the Bodlty Range, as Fig. 136. which was 
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patented on February 27th, l8oa, aimed ac. This seems 
to have been the first range or kitchener with a closed lop. 
Tlie fire was open in front, and could he used for roasting. 
'Die oven appears to have a fire-brick bettveen it and the 
fire, so there was less danger of scorching, but the flue on 
clic other three sides of the oven ted to more equal heating. 
Still there vtss no provision as yet for diverting the oven 
heat so that this could come from the top for cooking 
meat, and tlie bottom for pastt>\ The flue, however, not 
only heated die oven, but tlie hot plate over it, so that the 
top of tlte range could be used for boiling. To do all this 
tlie fire-boa had to be kept full up, and the coal consump¬ 
tion was as much as nvelve to fifteen scuttles a day. All 
the kitcheners seem to have descended from the Bodlcy 
range. 

It was Count Rumford (1753-1814) who invented the 
water-iacketed roasting pan, which kept down the tem¬ 
perature of the fat under the Joint in the oven .and so 
prevented it from spluttering over and being burnt, with 
unpleasant and smcHy results. Rumford as well has a 
“ roaster ” to his credit; tliis consisted of an oven in the 
form of a cylinder placed wiriim another, the space bctiyecn 
the two being the flue, ivith the fumnee at the bottom and 
the chimney at the top. The roaster appears to have been 
a scientific toy which, tiiough it pointed the tvay, did not 
come into genera] use. 

Passing from heat to cold. Fig. 137 show's how ice was 
provided for cooling drinks and making ices in the early 
nineteenth century. The example shown still remains, and 
will remain until man or an earthquake destroys it, in 
the park of Ashridge, Herts, whicli we illustrate in Fig, 107, 
and it appears to be of the same date as the house 3), 

This icc house is one more illustration of the cleverness 
witJi which the old people got over their difficulties, and 
the self-help whidi tliey practised. They could not make 
ice, so in the winter they cut it off the ponds and lakes and 
stored it underground as shown—^first .a layer of straw, 
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LIGHTING 

then one of ice, and so on. Baried in cite deep blackness 
of the vault, cut off from the outer air by the three doors 
in the entrance passage, and further Insulated by being 
buried underground, the ice kept itself frozen untU it was 
wanted in the summer. Please notice the ingenious 
arrangement by which, with aloping doors, a pulley-wheel 
%vas arranged in the brick vault of the passage, so that it 
could be used to haul up and lower ice in. the ice house 
itself, Willie wc were measuring in the passage one of the 
authors was nosing about with the one electric torch, and 
became interested in various stalactite forms on the 
ceiling; the other author, prone on tummy, with head 
over the edge, was attetnptmg to judge the depth of vault 
by dropping pebbles into it, when the first, discovcntig 
that the stalactites were really bats, fled shrieking with the 
light and, banging the outer door to-keep the bats in, left 
the second in velvet-black darkness. All this to sound a 
note of wanting; when measuring an ice house take a 
baidover for an assistant. 

LicrtTfNC. —In country houses people still liad to depend 
on candles for lighting die reception rooms, with all the 
trouble of snufilng the candles and cleaning the candle¬ 
sticks. Lamps of the cnizie tt'pe, as shown in Fig, 30, were 
used in the kitchen and offices, and burning as thev did 
animal .ind fish oils, or the contents of the frying-pan after 
the f rying, they must have been smelly contraptions. Good 
colza oil lamps seem to have come in about 1S36, and 
paraffin was first used for lighting about (853, Boulton 
and Watt were the first to use gas to illummate their works 
to 1803, and by 1810 it was bidng used for lighting the 
streets. There is a good tale told that when it was installed 
lE the House of Commons members were seen going round 
feeling the pip« to sec if they were hot. They were afraid 
the flame continued down the pipes. 

Gas CoorciNO. —We cannot discover when gas cooking 
was first Introduced, but gas cookem were achibited at the 
Exhibition. 
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DATING BUILDINGS 

And now* having come to tiie end of tJic space allotted 
for early ninctccntli^entury building and furnislung, may 
we make a suggestion i If our readers will fatulliartze 
tlicmselves with the general charactertsttes of buildings 
so that they can date ihem^ tltey can then apply sucli 
knowledge to the town or district in which they live. 
There may be an old castle^ as In Fig. 3, with tlie remains 
of the torvoship ivhich grew up around it in tJie Middle 
Ages. The mills may be there which were mentioned in 
Doomsday^ and a school of 1541 show tlie Tudor Interest 
in education. Almost certainly there will be pleasant 
Stuart and Georgian houses, and Regency ones like those 
we have illustrated in tMs book. Industrial and Suburban 
developments can be noted^ and tive nearest Grid lines will 
bring the survey up to date. 

In this ^vay the town will come to life and form the 
background of history, liecause hUtor)’ can be shown by 
bricks and mortar, as well as found in the printed pages of 
books. 


Lady with child and craiJlc, 

By JikiiFAn 
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NINETEENTH-CENTLTRY CLOTHING 

T he cloihbg trade was destined to be one of the chief 
instruments of the commercial expansion of the 
nineTeenth century*. Great industrial centres were to 
spthig up in Lancashire and yorkshirei and the materials 
woven on die looms tltcre >rerc sent all over the world* 
‘rhese were paid lor either by the importation of raw 
materials or foodstaffa for the population of the industrial 
towns. 

There was nothing very revolutionary about the 
penod, and the inventors contented themselves with 
perfecting the ideas of Kay, Hargreaves, Arktvright, 
Crompton and Cartwright, of whom we wrote In Chapter 
III, Improvements were made in detail, and one of the 
most important of these was the introduction of tlic 
Jacquard apparatus, whldi made tlie weaving of elaborate 
patterns very much simpler than it bad been. 

If we turn back to Fig. 47, of the hand loom, we shall 
find tfiat patterns were possible by introducing colours 
in the weft. If a black tliread were used, for example, 
and Uiis was passed under and over the warp threads, like 
dartiing. you got a pattern, and this could be varied by 
going under three and over one, .nnd so on. This was, and 
sriU ia, the only way to achieve paicem, tlie interlacbg of 
different coloured threads. In all textile designing the 
patterns should be built up on squares representing 
crossing tbreada, * 

V\'e saw how in Fig. 47 the warp threads were lifted or 
lowered so that the shuttle could be passed through the 
shed by being attached to loops in the hcalds, and how 
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Fio, 143.—Upsetting the Charlies, 1821. 


these tvcrc operated by being connected to treadles. So 
complicated patterns meant more healds and mote treadles, 
and the work was consequently very skilled. This did not 
suit mneteentk-centur}' Ideas at all; they wanted mass | 

production. The Jacquard apparatus was a step in idus i 

direction. Figs, 51 and [4S explain this. 

Jacquard seems to have made a commerdal success in 
France, In 1^04, of inventions of Falcon in 1728, and 
Vaucanson in 1745, and it was introduced into this countrt'' 
early in the ninetcentli century'. Kg. 148 explains the j 

principle. The Jacquard apparatus could be applied to ■ 

the hand'loom where k was retained, or used in conjunction I 

with tlic power loom. 

On p. 72 tee described how the power loom was 1 

invented by Cartwright in 1785, This improved in 
detail, not principle, and Fig. 138 shows how far the 
designers had got by 1851. At first sight It appears a > 

very complicated bit of machinery, but after a little study ' 

it will be found to be only a meclianical version of Fig. 47. | 

'rhe machine, competing against the Iiutnan hand, asks for 
and has to take endless trouble. We cxpltin the mechanical I 

principle in Kg. 149, 
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Comparing Fig. 

138 vtith the hand 
loom. Fig. 47, and 
Ray’s flying shuttle, 

Fig. 55, we can sec 
how the various 
parts of these were 
mcorporatcd in the 
power loom. On 
Fig. 138, storting 
from the bach, the 
warp tlireads can be 
seen at A, the hcatds 
at B, and heald 
shafts at C; the 
batten is seen at D, 
with the reed at E, 
and the shed at F, *43-—Smting. (After Cniiltshank.J 

wi^ the shuttle just entering it. G shows the picker, which 







Fig. J45.—Fly-Fisliiftg tn 1831. (.■\fiet Jiima Pollard,) 
(The Gadc, Waf er Eflrt, Ksrti,) 
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FiGt iii6,“The Dance, 
{After Crtiiksiiank.) 


ilirD\v$ the slmttle out 
of Us box through the 
^ * means of the 
ick H and 
lections, and 
the cloth when woven 
passes on to the cloth 
beam 1 . The prin¬ 
ciple is just the same 
as the hand loom plus 
Kaj^s shuttle. For 
pattern work a Jac¬ 
quard apparatus was 
fixed over this. 

SEWtSC iVUCHJJf ES. 
—It was not to be 
expected that seiving 
—one of the oldest of 
t he a rts—would esca pc 
the attention of tlw 
inventors. Tlie his¬ 
tory of sewing goes 
back in to the remotest 
antiquity. There is, in 
.1 case on the left-hand 
gallery as j-ou enter, 


in the Prchiatoric Room at the UHtish Museum a smaU 
cardboard box, the contents of which W'c illustrated in Fig. 
5 + of our book on the Old Stone Age. It contains the 
apparams for making the bone needles which men then 
used for sewing skins togetfier. First an awi was made 
wliicK punched a hole through which tlic sinew could be 
passed : next came a kind of crotciiet needle, which pulled 
it through, and then a needle with a pierced eye tlirougli 
wWch the sinew could be tlireaded i the needle started 
Me then as an awl, and the principle of sewing WTts estab¬ 
lished m bolutrean rimes, Steel needles were probablv 

i8S 
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Fifi. — The Quailrilb, 1S21. (After Cruih^hank). 
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Fig. 14S,—^The Mechanical Principleof the Jacquard Apparatus 

introduced into England in the sixteenth century^ and 
with them most beautiful work was done at the rate of 
about thirty stitches a minute. The inventors tiiought 
this was much too slow, and at tlie end of the eighteenth 
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^AiOs fo&i me sseo s/e/me. 


Fig- t4g.—The Mechanical Principle of the Power Loom 
on Fig. 136. 
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century tlicy got to 
work. Elias Howe, 
in 18^5, designed the 
first lock-sritcb ma- 
clilne uidng a 
threaded needle and 
shuttle- Ifyouiake 
your mother’s ma¬ 
chine (with her per¬ 
cussion) and turn it 
by hand very slowly 
you will find that 
the needle pauses in 
Its stroke, which 
causes a loop to 
form in the cotton, 
and the threaded 
shuttle goes through 
this, and then the 
needle pursues its 
course and pulls the 
thread tight. 

It was in *851 that I. M. Singer patented his first 
sewing machine, which is now at the Sdence Museum, 
London, and which we illustrate in Fig, 159. It is still in 
w’orking order, and if any of our readers go to tJie Museum 
we suggest that they ask hir, E. J. Taylor, tlic cMcf 
attendant in the Textile Gallery, to open the case so that 
the noise of this early machine can be properly appreci¬ 
ated; at the same time Mr. Taylor might be persuaded 
to give a demonstration on liie power loom (Fig, 138). 
Here we should like to return thanks tg him for his hind 
assistance in eluddating the mj-stencs of his textile 
nutcliincrv* 

p 

Dress. We can now turn to the dress which was 
made of the materials woven on the looms and find out 
how It reflected the spirit of the times, and this is at once 
■'* 191 
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apparent. At the 
very end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, when 
“ Romantic ” houses 
Uice Ash ridge were be¬ 
ing built, as Fig, 107, 
tlic people had to have 
“ Romamlc ” clothes. 
Tlie women wore large 
hats, ivitfi flowing 
curb, and loose frilb 
at the neck. And here 
is an interest ing point 
wliich mystifies otic 
author, but L» quite 
feasible to the other. 
One Would liave 
imagined that the po¬ 
sition of women's 
waists was settled 
ivhen women were de- 
Fig. iji.^The Tailor, iSai, signed ; but this ivas 
{After Cruikshank.) ^ - - 

nineteenth century; sometimes ivaisis went up, some¬ 
times they went doivn. As the dress became less formal 
tlie waUtdine rose, beds were flatter, and Im stifi silk and 
more muslin, calico and chintz was worn. Fine embroidery, 
tJiough, was used to decorate the materiab. 

Between 1804 and 1808 a modified classical dress was 
worn, and the waist-line rose to under tlie arms (see the 
first lady m Fig. (55)- The hair wus cut short and dressed 
m small ringlets, or frizzed, or worn with a straigiit fringe 
on the forehead. Sometimes real flowers were worn in the 
hair and ihe bonnets were modelled on Grecian helmets. 

Jn iJie ciglitccntli century pockets were worn under the 
skirts, outside the petticoats; in the beginning of the 
ninctcentli. women carried bags wliich tficy called 
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HAIR-DRESSING 

“ indbpctijables.” Parasols, 
sometimes hinged, as Fig. 155, 
had been carried since 
last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, Tlie pohe bonnet 
seems to have developed from 
the helmet shape; it was 
small in 1815, enormous by 
and survived until 1S60. 

Hats also were verj' large and 
over-trimmed in 1S28, and 
were parodied by Crulkshank, 
together with tiny waists (see 
second lady. Fig. 155)* 

From about 1808 the 
waifit-linc (in women) gradually dropped, until in 1820 to 
1830 it had reached ilie lowest level, but it was very 
right, and the skirts very full. 

We must confess that tve arc very interested ui this 
Waist-line problem, WJiai did it reflect ? Was it economi¬ 
cal, political Or psycholo^cal f Here is a subject beyond 
two poor artists and far more suitable for the real scholar. 

Hair had become long 
again by i82T, and was 
worn high with fantastic 
bows and curb. High 
tortoise-shell combs can 
be noted in 1850 fashion 
places. In (836 hair was 
plaited in wickerwork 
fashion on the crown of 
the head and flowers in¬ 
serted for the evening. 
Sleeves to die ivfist had 
been wom for day wear 
since 1804, and they grew 
larger as the wiiist-linc 
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dropped* and became 
enormous in 1830. B)* 

iBjjl they were tight 
agniu ;n tbe upper arm ; 
the bodice u-as pointed, 
tile ^alst still small* and 
the skirt full. 

In 1845 tJic hair ^vas 
worn with a simple 
middle parting and side 
bunches of curls, as third 
lady, Fig. 135. Shoes 
througiiout the first half 
of the centur>' wore of 
thin leather, often of 
slipper shape, with little 
if aujthing which would 
be called a heel to-day. 

The full skirt ques- 
tiou is itnportant, ii 
you go to the musouins 
and study the early nine* 
tecnili-ctntury dresses 
you will find that they 
are all on the small side. 
Tile w'omcn were tiny, 
and that was all right 
when they were young and fairy-Ukc, but it was all wrong 
when they became middle-aged and portly. We regret to 
Imvc to use the Utter vrord, but in the cause of historical 
research it must be employed. Tlie full skirt remained 

uQtU 1S54, when it became fuller still by the use of the 

rnnnlitm introduced from Paris. Made first of stiff horse- 
lo then of steel hoops, it was spoken of as a hygienic 
contrivance whicfi enabled the skirt to be so Urge tliat tlie 
Maist, by cotnparisoti, seemed small, and that without the 
undue compreaaion which had been used till tlieu. It was 
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Fig. 154 .— Vottag Man, tSai. 
(After Cruiksfumk.) 
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a contrivance iv!iTdr 
brought comfort to the 
middle-aged and kept 
them in the fashion, 
and aa tiie young girl 
can wear anything and 
look nice, everybody 
was happy. To sum 
up, you can say that 
simplicity was the key¬ 
note of the early part 
of the century', with ex¬ 
travagance at the end 
of the Regent's time, 
regaining a measure 
of simplicity by 1850 
under good Queen Vic¬ 
toria. Tiie three groups 
in Fig> 155 show these FlC. 15&. — ^The Param and His Wile, iSei. 
three periods. (After Cruikshank.) 

So far aa men were concerned, their waist-line does not 
seem 10 have troubled them. In the late eighteenth 
century' knee-breeches had descended to mid-calf for daily 
use, and shoes were tied instead of buckled, and by 1816 
pantaloons of stockinette to ankle, with black silk socks 
and pumps, were worn for the evening. The broad- 
brimmed Napoleonic bats look the place of the three- 
cornered ones, and in the early nineteetith century the 
crowns of these rose and, though varjdng in shape, Uie 
top-hat arrived. Men wore tlteir own hair, cut slion, 
and their faces were dean-shaven. Their collars srood 
up on each side of their faces, and tliey wore black 
cravats. 

In 1S25 broaddoth great-coats were used for travelling, 
without capes, and in this year Charles Macintosh intro¬ 
duced waterproofing, and soon after mackintoshes came 
into use for wet weather. By 1S25 breeches had become 
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trouifcrs, fastened with 
straps under the instep, 
and hy 1S50 blacic ones 
^vert worn in the evenings 
though knee breeches and 
ehapeau bras continued in 
use for Court and the 
opera. 

By i 3 jo the tops of 
men’s sleeves were very 
full, nod gathered and 
pleated at the armliole. 
The coat* with Iiigh 
collar and spreading 
Fic. 157.—Riding Dress* lapels, was worn well 

open TO show the satin 
waistcoat, tight at tlie n-aist, over udde^topped trousers, 
Jimmshing down to small ankles, as fint man in Fig. 155. 
ihe coaw were usually of coloured doth, cut awav with 
t , an the trousers of white or coloured nankeen, l/jw 

shoes were nom until i&i5, with riding boots to ilie knee 
tor walking. 

By 184.1 the cravats were 
still dark, and covered Uie 
shirt front and collar, witli a 
white slip between cravat and 
“-«-‘oat, as second man, Fig, 

Whiskers began to be woni, 
and by 1855 tnoustadiea were 
allowed to grow. Tliese, the 
sign of ferocity, fiad hitherto 
been regarded as a privilege 
of tile mUitary. Trousers 
became ajiJ as 

well. Tlte skirted frock-coat ^ 
was usual, although these 15»‘—Dressing^ 


these, 
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BETHNAL GREEN 

with military {fogging, had boon worn as early as 1825; 
the coat had a stand-up collar. We should like to give 
our readers another reminder here, that fine collections of 
early nitictcenth-ccnturj' clothes can be seen at the Victoria 
and Albert, the Bethnal Green, tlie Gcffr^'c and die London 
Museums, in London. 



A Card Parly. 

Vv Htarf Miym, lSi5. 
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aiAPTER IX 


THE SUBSIDIARY TRADES 

T R;VNSI* 0 RT was certainly the moat Importaac of the 
aubsidian,' trades In England m the nineteenth century. 
It was to alter the lace of the countr^’sidc and impinge 
on Its life in a hundred different xvajr'S, At the beginning 
of the century the roads xeete coming into their own once 
ttiorc t then these were to be forgotten and again !iave a 
later renaissance xvhen the motor-ear came along. Roads 
are pleasant tilings, and w'hai more delightful occupaiion 
is there on a winter's evening tJian to take out your maps 
and trace one’s journeys on the roads of England f And 
they vary the Roman road, tvhich thrusts its purposeful 
way over the countryside, and the tvinding lanes betivccn 
the villages, which started as the tracks between the 
commoD fields. 

Tlicre U no greater tribute to the Roman genius than 
the rand system which tlic Romans hid out when they 
came to HHtain, and wliich we still use. Imagine the 
diflitmlties of foreseeing exactly the line on wluch trade 
and inter-town communication ivould follow, to look ahead 
nearly aooo years. The Romans were great planners. 

Wc have seen in what state Celia Fiennes found the 
roads in the seventeenth century. They were improved 
y the 1 urnpike T rusts of the eighteenth century, and then 
at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth Macadam and Tdford got to work. They 
dug down to the foundations of the Roman roads, cleared 
out the put-holes and brought the main roads into fine 
condition, so that the mail-coaches could run at an average 
and unheard of speed of eight milw an Imur, with bursts 
of eleven to twelve. 

Hj'lf 



V\c A Mrfn-gip-niuinl iu ik ^ i\Vi<i. 
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Ftfi Knyul Mail Cotkdi fiflao) at tht Sck-nto Musnmn, LuiiEjmi. 










































\UCADAM 

But tlic good macadam road was a vtry different tiling 
from those we iiavc now. Boys and girU iv-ho read this 
book mil hardly remember the roads which were general 
wJicn their parents were yonng. The surface was worn 
off by the iron tyres of the wheels—beeansc rubber vras 
not used as it is now—and laid on the top of the road in 
a good fiotid layer of dust. By May all the licdgeraws 
along the roads were white; if you bicycled in breeches 
and stockings there was a pattern of dirt on your legs 
where the dust had blown through. The first motors 
raced along and left behind tJiein uncurling serpentine 
clouds of dust, and the people you passed by fled or, 
holding handkerchiefs over their noses, glared at you with 
their eyes. The horse is the only sufferer by the tarred 
roads, and we have forgotten what dust and mud can be 
like. 

The bridge-builders continued their work^ and the 
Menai Bridge was designed by Thomas Telford in 1819, 
and opened in 1836. The engineers could )iave had very 
little data to guide them as to the stresses set up by a 
living load, but they were plucky and inspired and achieved 
the factors of safety. This is especially true of some of 
the earliest railway viaducts—nobody had ever run a 
train over a bridge before (Fig. 73), 

VEllECLES.—When wc come to vehicles pride of place 
must be given to the Mail Coach (Fig. 3^), and Fig. l6z 
shows an actual example which can be seen at the Science 
Museum, In London, TJiis dates from about iSjo, or the 
heyday of coadung. Tlic frnnt wheels are 38 Ittches 
diameter, back wticels 48 incites, with a wheel-base of 
6 feet 6 indies. The under-framing is much the same as 
the timber carriage, Fig. 98, with a pole or perch between 
the front and back axles. On this under-carriage the 
coach body is fixed by springs. The coadi carried four 
persons inside, the driver and one passenger beside him, 
and four otlicrs on the seat behind, with the guard 
over the boot with his blunderbuss just In front of him 
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TOM BROWN 

far the highwajmcn. Tlic coach W'as drawn by four 
horses. 

The best dcscri prion we know of a coach ride is the one 
lo Tom Brovvn^a Schooldays," which, though it was 
published in 1857* deals with the period when Tom first 
went to Rugby, about 1837—that is. Just at die end of the 
great coaching period, when the railways were beginning 
to drive the coaches of! the road, Tom comes up from 
the Vale the day before ivit!i his father, and diey stay the 
night at the Peacock Inn, Islington, so as to catch die 
TaUy-ho for Leicester. Tom lias bccf-stcak with oyster 
sauce for supper, and drinks browti stout. tiic coach 
leaves Islington at 3 a.m,, Tom is called at z.30, and has a 
three-hours' drive, on the top, before datvn. Just as we 
have forgotten dust, vve cannot remember now how cold 
it could be driving in an open carriage. But the Tally-Ito 
is a tip-top goer and averages ten miles an hour, and Tom 
experiences the thriil, wtiich we all do, of driving along at 
night w'hcn the world is asleep. Then the dawn comes, 
and dtc world wakes up and the road comes to life, and 
appetite as well, but this is staj'cd by a twenty-minutes’ 
halt at an inn famous for its breakfasts. Pigeon pic, Itam, 
cold boiled beef, kidney's, steak, bacon and eggs, buttered 
toast and mufhits is tlie fare offered to Tom. 

Pig. 168 shows the first omnibus introduced into 
England by G. Shillibecr, a coach-builder, Two started 
to run on July 41!], 1829, twtween Paddington and tlic 
Bank, In Loiidaiif and tlic fare was i_r. Each omnibus 
carried twcmy~t\so passengers inside and was drasYo by 
three horses. 

Tills led to the introduction of a steam omnibusp In 
Thf TifK^s of April 25th, 1853* an account was given of 
one ibar started running then from Paddingtori to tlic 
Bank. It was stated that tliere can be no possibility of 
explosion,” and. “ the guide, who ^\u in boni^ has complete 
controlp and can arrest its progress instantaneously^” 
Starting at $\k miles an hour^ wlum it cleared the crowd 
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OMNIBUS 



Fic, i6S,—ShiUibtti'e Omriibu«. tSa^L 

.V/uj^«iifi, £jfntinr} 


** the velocity was increased to the rate of ten milei aa 
haiir.'* Thu auihorities, havve^^cTt refused co liceoje “ the 
Enterprise Steam Coach,” so it died the deaths This was 
built by Hancock, but Gumey designed one to run between 
London and BatU (Fig. 164). We wonder if the varied 
steam vehicles of Fig. 163 ever ran. 

We illustrated a post-cbaUc, pirch-pliactoii and a gig 
in Voh U,, and tlic two first, with the Victorian bniiau, 
were suspended by springs over an under'framing like tfic 
timber carrkigc. It was the brougham, as Fig. 170, which 
introduced the new principle of bmldirig a rigid body and 
attaching the springs and wheels to this, without the 
connecting pole or perch, 'fhe specimen at the Science 
Museum Is the original built for l^urd Chancellor Brougham 
by Messrs, Robinson and Cook in 1S3S. ft created a great 
sensation then and remained in use until the motor-car age. 

Joseph Hansom, the ardiitcct, designed his cab in 1S34, 
but this did not resemble the hansom which became vuiy 
popular during the nmeTCCntli century. 
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LOCOMOTTVKS 

Unfortunaiely we can only deal with bergitmings^ but 
space must be fountl for the hobby horse, as Fig. 176, 
introduced into England from France in 1818, when it 
was described as a “ Pedestrian Curricle,” Hobby horses 
became all the rage, and there are old prints of the period 
shiiwlng the scliools where you could Icam to ride them. 
Round and round the riders go before their admiring 
friends, and some of the greatly daring ones actually lift 
both legs off the ground, and so experience the thrill of 
balancing in a spread-eagled fashion. Tliis discovery that 
it was possible to balance yourself and progress on nvo 
wheels led to the early bicycle of '® J9» ^ ^'*8* ^ 7 ?- 
was designed by Kirkpatrick Macraihan, a blacksmith of 
CourtluU, Dumfriesshire, and the propulsion by treadles 
and cranks is very ingenious. It was really m advance of 
the “ boneshaker ” of lS 63 , but, on tlic other liand, you 
could not liave turned at all sharply without fouling your 
feet against the whcH, Probably to go straight ahead was 
quite thrilling enough. Any readers who arc interested 
should go to the Science Museum, where there is a hue 
collection of early cycles, nil dated^ so that their develop- 
nienr be traced* 

R,\ii,way Locomotives,— Actually there were taUwnys 
long before there were locomotives, A print of 1754 shows 
stone from the quarries at Bath being transported tn low 
trucks whose wheels run on rails. This was long before 
man invented the locomotive, which derived its name 
from iorur, place, and ntafJO, motion, because it performed 
the miracle of moving Itself from place to place. Hitherto 
man had never been able to make anytlilng which moved 
itself. His ships depended on the wind, and his coaches on 
the liorse. Watt’s steam engine puffed and grunted but 
stayed put, which was perhaps just as welt. 

Puffing Billys and the Rockets of a little later must 
have been bad to meet on the road, but imagination 
refuses to conceive what a W,^tt's locomotive would have 
been like. We often watdi ilic behemoth at the Seteace 
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TREVITHICK 



Fic. 170. —Tilt Original Bniughani {1638), 

(Set#ffcC# Af ;f»4nn4 J 


Museum in action; Uie greai beams rock, tlic gcare grind 
round, and it really do« puff and grunt. Originally 
working at a very- bn' pressure of 4 cr 5 lb, per square incli, 
oiving to the risk of explosion vriiK tlic badly*inade boilers 
of tlic time, it is not at all lively (Tig, 171). 

It was Richard Trevithick (177'-1*53) wlio altered all 
iluB by introdudug a boiler which worked to a pressure 
of over too ]b., and onee this tvas done movement was 
suggested. Trevithick, wlio was the sou of a Cornish 
invne meager, was horn at Gunbome, in Cornwall, so 
that during ills boyhood he was to he much in touch with 
things mechanlcah In 1797, when he was twcntV'six, he 
had made the modd of a toad locomotive which can be 
Science Museum, London, and we illustrate 
this in Fjg, 172. That it is only 3 model makes no difference 
to the fact that it was and is a locomotive possessing the 
power to m^e itself. True it only ran around Trevithick’s 
tabic, but that does not matter; imagine what your own 
feelings would have fictn liad ytju been Trevithick. 

The next step was the completion, on Clitistmas Eve, 
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CATCH ME-WHO-C\N 

t8oi, of <1 steam carriage to ruti on iHe roads, and the 
Dictionar>- of National Biography says iliat this carriage 
coii%*eyed the first load of pasBcagers ever moved by the 
force of steam. We should say that iliis was rather a 
risky statement, Cugnot had experimented with a traction 
engine in 1770, and a model of his machine is preserved at 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, Paris. There is 
anotlicr model of Murdoch's locomotive In the Birroingham 
An Gallery'; this dates from (781-86, and Oliver Evanses 
WAS at work in Philadelphia. 

Wlicthcr these moved passengers or not vve do not 
know, but Trevithick’s did, and ivas kno^vn as the ** PufEng 
Dex-il”; tmiortuoately it was burnt out while Trevithick 
and his friends were in. an inn celebrating the success of 
this first run. 1803 saw another steam carriage, and then 
in February, 1804, Tretdthick produced tlio first railway 
locomoiivie. This haxiled to tons of iron and seventy men, 
in five waggons, at nearly five miles an hour for nine and a 
half miles over the rails used by the horse trams in the 
mines at Pcnydarran, near Merthyr Tydvil, South Wales. 

Trevithick must have been possessed of humour, 
because in i8oS he brought a new locomotive to Jjondon, 
hired some land near Euston, put up a circular track and 
fenced it and charged U- a kcrid for joy^ridcs at Eftecn 
miles an liour (see Fig^ 178). 

Tl^c engine was called Catch-me-whoHcan and was 
backed to beat any horse rinudng at NcwniiirketF 

It will be wed for any young Tre^tliick who may read 
these pages to take stock of the state ot aflfairs which is 
revealed by the recital of acliievcjn.ent and liatra which 
^ve liAve given above- Had the people had eyes to see^ 
from the very monient at wliith rrcvithick made his little 
model run round the table they might have fofeseen the 
possibilities of his invention ; had they had imagination 
tlicy might ]iave realized the enormoua importance of the 
invention and the changes it tvas tq make, not only in 
running around our little island^ but in crossing the 
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HOBBY HORSE 



Fiq, —Thfi Habby Hoise (i8i3]. 

conrinencs of the Old and New Worlds,. This iron hqt^e 
destined to drfve nil the other horses off tlie road- 
Surveyors hnd to go before it, spy out the latidj sehemc the 
gradients and make ready the way* Tfie descendants of 
the nawica who had made the canals Iiad a bigger task 
than ilicir forebears and followed on the trail to dig and 
embank^ and when the rails could not be taken over the 
mountains they had to turmel tiirough theiiL The 
engineers made the bridges, the iron-f Du riders tins raiU» 
the builders the stations. New* towns were lo arise, and 
old ones which were passed by divlndled away- Man 
could peddle bb goods over a continually expanding arta^ 
and trade and industry were to be reFolutionbed. The 
very character of the country was altered because men lost 
the road sense, and tcivtis became a congeries of houses 
grouped around railway stations. AH tins was hidden 
from the riders in Catch-me-who-can." 
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STEPHENSON 

Trevithick seeing to liave exercised his inventive genius 
as well on steara-boats, dredgers and threshers, Any 
problem attracted him, and then about i8[6 he went to 
Peru, made a fonutie tiicret lost it in a revolution, and 
came back some years later to find that others had benefited 
by his work. BIcnkinsop and Hcdley had followed in his 
tracks with colliery locomotives, and tjien George Stephen¬ 
son (lySt-lSifS) appeared on the scene. He Imd been 
appointed engine-wright at the Killingn’ortli Colliery in 
l8(i, and begim his experiments in 1813, and completed 
his first engine in 1814. Tlus work led to Inm being 
appointed, in 1822, engineer to the Stockton and Darlington 
Rail wav, which had started tlie year before and was xl\c 
first public steam railway to he made In the world; but 
it was only employed for carrj-ing goods, A ne^v Act of 
Parliament was obtained in (823, audiorbdng the railw-ay 
to cany passengers as well, but railways as we understand 
them had not yet come into being. The Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway was authorized in 1826, and wlien it 
was approacliing completion in 1819 the directors, wishing 
to be quite sure that they were on tiic right side, appt>intcd 
Messrs, Rastrick and Walker to visit all existing railways 
and report on the respective merits of locomotives or 
stationary engines drawing the trains by cables ! Their 
report was rather in favour of tiie latter method of traction, 
Tlic directors, liowever, very wisely determined to havj 
a competition, and offered a prize of £$00 for the best 
iacomatlve, and this led to the Ralniilll trials, nine miles 
from Liverpool, on October 6tli, 1819, at which the 
“Rocket” won the prize, and the “also tans” vvere the 
" Novelty,” “ Sans Pareil ” and others. The locomotive 
)md at last come into its own, thirty-two years since 
Trevithick’s little model. Tig. tji, had run round tlie 
table and settled the principles. The world went railway 
mad. The “ Best Priend " made its first trip in the U.S.A, 
on January 15th, 

To return to the subject of our sketch, Trevithick on 
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his return was not able to take his place again. ISTiethcr 
he had lost courage or the spark of his genius had died out 
we cannot say, but he died in poverty and wfas buried in a 
grave for poor persons at the parish church of Dartford, 
in Kent, in i 333 * does uot seem to have been esteemed 
iu his own time, but the whed has turned full circle and in 
1933 the centenary of his death tvas commemorated by 
an exhibition of liis work at the Science Museum in London, 
and the Bishop of Rochester conducted a memorial service 
at the Dartford church where he lies buried. Hence 
our warning to young Trcvithicka of to-day; it taV 
to knock ideas into the heads of Englishmen; tile in¬ 
ventors may not be esteemed, and somebody else will make 
the money, but the wheel turns, and in a liundred years 
you are hoftoured and bishops praise you as a famous man. 

But what is still more pleasant is tiiat tJic cclcbratwns 
of his fellow-countrymen were forestalled by the action of 
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STEAMBOATS 

two American gentlemen, P. R. Low, the President of the 
American Societj’ of Mechanical Engineers, New York, and 
the Editor of Pomr^ and R. C. Beadle, the Assistant 
President of International Combustion Eni'inccring Cor¬ 
poration, New YorL, and editor of Combustion, who caused 
a tablet to be erected in tiie church at Dariford, setting 
out the facts we have given, in July, 1924, 

Steamboats. —While the locomotive engineers were at 
work others were expenmenting with the application of 
the steam engine to water transport. The first practical 
steambexat seems to have been the Charlotu DundaSt made 
by Symington in r&oi for use on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal. In {£15 steamers appeared on the Thames. Tlwn 
they began to be used for coasting and crosa-Channcl work, 
and gradually the voyages became longer. The Peninsubr 
Steam Navigation Company was founded in 1837, and 
they bought the wooden paddle steamer, the IViiliam 
PaM?r/tt, as Fig. 182, which had been built in 1829, and 
started running between Falmouth and Gibraltar, calling 
at ports between. In 1840 they extended their line to 
bter India and the Far East, and became the 
Penimuiar & Oriental Steam Navigation Co, 

It was not till (83S that steamers began to sad regubrly 
across the -Atlantic, The paddle steamer Sirius began 
then, and took nineteen days, and ninety-four passengers. 
She W'as 178 feet long by 25.6 feet broad by 18 feet deep. 

To go back to the WUHam Fauicett, the length on deck 
was 74.3 feet, breadth 15,1 feet, and depth 8.4 feet. In 
fact, she could not have been very much bigger than the 
“ penny steamers “ which used to run on the Thismes 
when wc were children. These were paddle steamboats, 
with a funnel so arranged that it could be lowered when 
going under a bridge, 'Fhe steamers had their own bridges, 
on which the captain walked and looked very nautical, The 
mate threw the mooring ropes to the men on tlic piers, 
and they attended to the gangways. Below decks were 
the engiueers and engines, all working visibly and distilL'ng 
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S.-UUNG SHIPS 

an excellent odoor into the air—something compounded 
of water, oil and steam, which was redolent to us of the 
ocean. It tvas a wonderful trip to zigzag down the Thames 
from Chelsea to Greenwich—let no one say they have mcij 
J^ ndon if they Ijavc not seen it from the Thames—and 
then below bridges, in the Pool, were real sea-going boats 
with the brine dripping off them. iTte duil dogs vvho rule 
London can never have been children, or they would at 
once fall in iriih Mr. A. K Herben’s suggestions and 
reinstate tlic steamers. 

Our penny steamers were wcl! enough for the Thames, 
but we should liardly iiat-e liked to cross the Bay of Biscav 
tn them, or for that matter the IFtlliam F^mt, as Fig. tSz. 
1 c\crthcless, we hear that later one Thames steamer was 
sold to someone in tlic Balkans and they managed to make 
the voyage out to there. 

Tile Gf^at Britain was the first screw steamer to cross 
the Atlantic, and tliis $hc did in fifteen days in 1845, She 
uas as well tlm first large ship to be built of iron. The 
. merleans, with their magnificeiit inland waterways, 
were ahead of us in steamslup design. Robert Fulton’s 
t successful steamer, the CUrment, was running on 

the Hudson m 1807, and Stevens had preceded him With 
a screw-driven boat, 

Sailixc Sun'S. This heading seems a little out of 
p acc, coming after steatnslLips, One might liavc imagined 
^ ^ the steamer was invented the sailing ghip 

^uld haw been abandoned i but this ivas not the case. 
There ivas some centiment in the contest; a sailing ship 
.6 one of the most beautiful things invented by man, and 
so ong as it did not spell absolute ruin there were men who 
W'ould send them sailing for the love of it. In the first part 
t e muierteenih ccmtiin* jf was the umbiiion of the captam 
to ccomc the |jv%*nerof a sJup, and then, if successful, others 
would U bought and a small line or fieei founded. Captain 
John Willis who gave the order for building the Cutty Sark, 
as iig. 186, came of ^ust such stock. His father had 
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CUTTY SAKK 



FiC, iSa.—The pint P, 8:0., the IFiV/jam Fawcett (1629). 
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started as a captain and built ships out of his savings, and 
the son, John, had sailed his father’s ships until he succeeded 
to the business. So the salt of the sea was in his blood, 
and when he built the Cutty as late as 1869, it was as 
a sailing ship. The designer was Hercules Linton, who 
liad Just started slup-buildlng svith a partner called Scott. 
The Cutty's lengtii Is ziz feet 6 inches, breadth j6 feet, 
depth 21 feet, and she turned out to be a wtjnderful ship. 
That is one of the eJttraordinary things about ship-building 
—yon can build two ships to the same plans and specifica¬ 
tion, and one will sail much better tlmn the other. Given 
a good wind the Cutty could outsail most of the steamers 
of lier day; they had to be content with eleven to 
twelve knots, while the Cutty was capable of seventeen 
to serenieen and a Jialf knots, and on several occasions 
did 563 miles In the tsventy-four hours. Such performances, 
however, could not have been obtained unless the man in 
command had been a fine seaman. 

In course of time the machine won, and the Cutty fell 
on evil days and was sold to the Portuguese; they rc-rigged 
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her AS a barqticntirift and palated false porta on her sides, 
as shcFiTO m the drawing of her bows in Fig. 184. Time 
passed, and then it happened tiiat tlie Cutty sailed into 
Falmouth Harbour round about Jgiz, and though she did 
not know it Falmouth was to be for a time a haven of refuge 
for ^hcr, Capialn WiUred Dowman, a retired master 
mariner, lived iti a house overlooking Falmouth Harbour, 
and he and Mrs, Dowmau determined to buy the Cutty and 
presctve her as an example of superb ship-building. She was 
thoroughly cwerhauled and found to be as sound as when 
she was built in 1S691 and then site was re-rigged as shown 
in the small drawing in Ftg. t84. This, by tlie wav, gives 
very little idea of the ship’s beamy. 

Perhaps the best thing to do would be to read Mr. 
Lubbock’s book, “ The Log of the Cutty Sari/* to get an 
idea of what she did, and, imagine her with all her sails 
set racing home under Captain Woodget’s command from 
Sydney in sixty-seven days. 

However, the Cutty Sark has made one more voyage— 
her last ^to start a fresh and, very Individual career of 
usefulness, and rest for gcx>d at the mouth of the Thames, 
her home river iu the days of her great voyages. She has 
now been apj^inted a sister ship to the famous old H.M.S. 
ff ortisUf, which has for many years trained young officers 
for the merchant tiavy off Grcenhithc. But the fl'ortfstfr 
lias undertaken the training of cadets for civil aviation, 
and it is they who will be trained on the Cutty Sark ; freshly 
painted and fitted, and maimed by fC&rcfsUr cadets, she 
was toivcd round from Falmouth under the command of 
nimandcr Steele, V,C,, R.N., the Captain-Superintendent 
of the and very fittingly Captain Dowman’s son 

was on card. So she will henceforth link the agelong 
tradition of sail of which she w-as one of the greatest 
exponents, with the newest method, of those who are 
destmed_to pass quickly over the wuiere instead of through 
them. ^ Is It not a fitting fate for tide bvelv creation of 
man s uinds and skill, and will not those who read these 
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EMIGMTION 

]mes go down to admire her as she lies at her anchored rest, 
with tile ships of all nations passing np and down i 
We include three coloured plates of sailing ships ; one is 
of vessels in llic Canton River^ China, with the East Itidia- 
man Ifaurloe (Fig. iSf) with her elaborate stem. She was 
of earlier type like the vessels of Nelson’s day, and had a 
short life—lei us hope it was a merry one I The Jostph 
Cunard (Fig. 183) was a barque, that is, she had no square 
sails or yards on the mizzen-masi. She was only half the 
size of the Waurho or two-thirds of Cuify, but crossed 
the Atlantic to New Orleans and later sailed to India. 

Tlie third plate (Fig. 187) we are glad to include, as it 
shotva from a tvnter-colour a fuUy-ngged tea clipper under 
full sail. The Spindrift was built On the Clyde in 1867 
and wrecked two years after, in the year the Cutty Ssrk 
came into being, Wc have not been able to ascenain her 
tonnage, but it might have been about 1000, 

It is one of the most remarkable things in the history 
of navigation, this rise of tlie clipper ships both sides of 
the Atlantic; at its last hour the sailing vessel attained 
its perfectioa of design and made its fastest passages 
forty years after Eicamcrs started regular ocean runs. 

To mention just a few other famous clippere there were 
the Arul^ 7 aeping and Serica^ which had a famous race 
from Chinn in 16^, and made liic passage in ninety-nine 
days. Then there was the fh^rmopyia^ and Sir Lantthu 
of 886 tons, with a crew of thirty and a canvas spread of 
over an acre. One of these ships sailed ifxjo miles in three 
days, and the T&tping and her feUotw averaged thirteen 
knots over long periods. 

It was a magnificent swan-song, but it could not last. 
The Suez Canal was opened in the Cutty's birth year, and 
as steamers Increased in size, w'ith more reliable and 
speedier engines of triple expansion type, the economic 
scales were too heavil)' W'cighted against the windjammer, 
and the future of carrying traffic, cargo and passenger, 
passed for good to tlie engineer. 
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U,S,A. 

IiMicttATtOfi.—There were great developments in trans¬ 
port dniinp the ninetcenih century because of emigration, 
Wc have seen (p. 122) how Cobbett remarhei the “sen¬ 
sible feilows,” wth a little money,, who packed up their 
traps and ivcnt Westward Ho—400 from Norfolk in 1830, 
and this was going on all over the northern part of Europe. 

Wherever the steam engine and 'ndustrialtsm went 
it meant a great dislocation of existing conditions and a 
break m the tradition* of life, and the bnd was full of 
enmities and strife. Lei us try and imagine the frame of 
nund of one of ihc “ sensible felloivs " of 1830 in Norfolk ; 
perhaps he w-as a liand-loom weaver from Nonvich who 
found his occupation gone, or a ploughwright who could no 
longer make ploughs like Fig, 85, or one of those men who 
had lost their holdings through the enclosures. Then 
letters began to find their way back from America, and 
tales were told in the bn of this great New World where 
land could be had for the asking, and men were free and 
the pursuit of happiness possible. 

To help us into the frame of mbd of the ninctccnih- 
century emigrants let us take an atlas to give us an idea 
of the size of America, which it Is so easy to forget- Take 
a pair of compasses and place one leg round about Boston, 
and stretch the other across the continent to Vancouver 
Island ; now take the compasses and place one leg on 
Brest, in the west of Brittany, and you will find the other 
spans to the east of the Caspian Sea, In this vast area 
were all the animal, vegetable and mineral riches which 
mao desires, and they were to be had for the asking. 

Tlic growth of the United States can be seen by looking 
up the dates of the constitution of the various States. 
Here is a list. Tlic government of the original thirteen on the 
Eastern Seaboard was ratified round about 1787-88 and 1789. 
Tlicn followed Kentucky (1792), Tennessee (1796), Ohio 
<1803), Louisiana (1812), Indianapolis ((81^, Mississippi 
(1817), Illinois (181S}, Alabama (]8t9)> Missouri (1821). 
Then Arkansas became a State in 1836, Michigan 1837, 
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PILGRIM FATHERS 

Florya Totaa 1845, to^va (846, Wisconsin 1848. 
and Caliiofnia 1850. Thai is to sav that by the dmc 
our Great Exhibition in 1851 roughly only onc^IiaU of 
the country was settled m States, and in the remainder 

t e ardy pioneer and frontiersman were pusbin? out 
Jtito the wUdcnic^. 

This {»aceful penetration of a great continent is one of 
the miracles of histoiy. Coming back from America on a 
^ years ago we passed a schooner going to 
the fisliing on the Newfoundland Banks—the merest cockle¬ 
shell of a boat—and the men waved to us, and we waved 
bach and thought at the time of the hardihood of the small 
crew, and then of aU the other crews tliat have sailed across 
m ct-eiy variety of ship, tvith aU their possessions and full 

o ope sensible if you like, and very courageous. A fine 
Stock. 


Which bnngs as to our next point—the mBucncc all 
this movement was to have on the Old World, because it 
stands to reason that you cannot found a new world and 
expect the old one to remain the same. It is a sound 
mechanical law that if you exert a force in one direction, 
a reaction is set up in another* 

Let us now follow pur " sensible felJom to America in 

n 'vheelwrights, minwrights, smiths 

and bncklayers. WTren they arrived people were l^nning 
to be interested in the Pacific coast as a place for settlement, 
an 1 e regon Trail, a great unmade road 2000 miles 
long, from Independence to Oregon City, was being worn 

*^ki i^ii ^ ^'^*8ir^^"’'vheels of the immigrants, and our 
sensible fellows, if they went this wav, would have been 
pioneers, because thousands followed them. Nothing like 
It has ever been seen before-nothing like it can ever 
mppen again, iiere our friends went we cannot say, 

comi,^„^f rJ"’"'- At home, before the 

coming ot Industnatism. rhere had been no reason to do 
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PILGRBI MOTHI-RS 

thing very quickly j if you buili u '-vaggon you did It 
as well as you could and made it to Inst lOO years. Mas$ 
production would Have been ridiculous In a village or 
country town. But when he got to tlie States man was 
pigmy when compared with the countryside, it was not 
a question of lOo men doing tlic work of loo men, but loo 
men confronted with the pos si bill ties of employment for 
thousands. It was a virgin country i all you had to do 
was to walk in and help yourself with two liands and wish 
you had twenty- So all the old traditions W'cie cast on 
one side and every possibility was explored for saving 
labour. A perfectly proper thing to do. 

Then there were the women to be considered, and 
though we hear much of the Pilgrim Fathers, not so much 
is said of the Pilgrim Mothers, yet tliey exercised an 
enormous influence. No race of women ever played a 
greater part in history than the wivxs and mothets who 
followed the trail In the covered waggon, and bred a new 
race and did all the chares at the same time. Had they 
stayed at home and lived in such a house as we have 
described in Chapter It they would liavc found their joy 
in running their houses as we have described; but in a 
new world this was not possible, and so the ingeiiufty of 
their menfolk went to providing them with every labour- 
saving appliance that would case their unremitting toil. 
Labour-saving was necessary in tlie New World, where the 
frontier was alwaj^ ahead, but it ^vas a fatal doctrine for the 
over-populated Old World, and it may even be tltat, now 
the frontier of the New World has been reached, they too 
may have to consider whether Quantity is be tterthan Quality, 

ELECTRterTV.—^Thc last name th.ii we shall raention in 
this book is that of Michael Faraday (i 79 i’l 8 S“)f ^'^ho 
in 1831, by his discovery of clcctro-magnetic induction, 
brought electricity into use. Faraday was a blacksmith's 
son, tvho ended his school life at thirteen and began work 
by selling newspapers. His opportunity came when, after 
.attending lectures by Sir Humphrey Davy, he called on 
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FAR.\DAY 

the lecturer with hi$ notes, nnd sts a result was appointed 
a laboratory assistant at the Royal Institution at 2 §s, a 
week. 

There is hardly a tnodern development in electrical 
engineering which cannot be traced back to Faraday. 
Many men followed in his footsteps; Joseph Henryv an 
American, nearly anticipated Faraday’s discovery. Lord 
Kelvin w'as tiie pioneer of submarine telegraphy; James 
Clerk MaxtvcU put the discoveries into mathematical 
form; Charles Wheatstone’s experiments led to the 
electric telegraph j David Ed.ward Hughes Invented the 
microphone; joiseph Wilson Swan the incandescent 
hlament lamp ; and Thomas Alva Edison is another name 
in the brilliant band—and the end Is not yet. The latest 
development of Faraday’s discovery* is the distribution 
of electric power by means of the Grid in Englntid, and it 
may be the most important. 

Through the kindness of Mr. J, H. R. Body and the 
Newcomen Society wc give some particulars of early 
clectro-magnciic engines, from an interesting paper read 
by him recently before the Society, William Sturgeon 
evolved the electro-magnet in 1825 ^.nd seven years bter 
he designed a machine in which a central shaft carrying 
two horinontal permanent bar magnets ivas made to 
revolve between four vertical electro-magnets energised 
tvith current from a battery, A reproduction of this 
machine is in the Science Museum, Soon after Davenport, 
in America, made a rudimentary electric locomotive which 
is really more like an electric merry-go-ronod. A little 
later Robert Davidson, of Aberdeen, made an electric 
locomotive which actually ran at four miles pet hour on a 
stretch of the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway (Fig* t733* 
electro^maguetic engines were also designed in America by 
Gjtton in (846atid Farmer in tB^yCFigs, 17+, 175), .AlUhese 
ingenious machines failed in competition with steam from 
the weight and cost of the batteries which supplied their 
power i electric traction did not really become practicable 
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THE “WAYSIDE INN" 

until tlie invention and application of the dynamo^ but 
theje early esperiracnts are of intense mtcrest as pre¬ 
cursors of the enonuons present day dcveloptnerts in electric 
traction on rail and road. 

Watt’s steam engine gatliered men togetiier because 
they bad to go where tbe power ^vas, and so tiie industrial 
towns came into bebg J ckctric energy, if it can be 
distributed cheaply, may take men back to dte village and 
the countTj'side, 

This brings as to our conclusion. Wliat hope Is 
there for boj^ and girls of fourteen to ciglxtcen who may 
read this book and wish to find bterestlng and useful work 
to do ? 

Whether we like it or not, the world to-day is still 
accepting tlie American tradition of mass-production and 
labour-saving which came about owing to the conditions 
we described on p. ii6. Some while ago we were talkbg 
to a Japanese gentleman, and asked him why m his country 
they were abandonbg their own charming wa>'s of making 
r 111 t igs and following VVestem fashions* Oh, he said, 
“ we must have lifts and thbgs ; we must all be like 

America.” xt? L 1 

This is □ question of primary importance. We had an 

extraordinarily bteresting trip to America b 193B to 
inspect factories. We got as far west as Detroit, tlie Iiome 
of mass production. Everybody w.-is prosperous^oUar 
bills were as evident as leaves in the autumn—yet it all 
seemed unreal to us, this monstrous factory development, 
and we were happier motoring through New England and 

dming at tlie “ Wa>'side Inn.” 

If mass production is to continue there are fearful 
dangers aliead. Carried to its logical conclusion, h means 
entirely automatic plants and very little work for anybody, 
and a dull grey tvorid, with the " dole " for consolation. 

Agab, there is the argument that all these things 
must be accepted because of our export trade; but 
nowadays all the nations arc sdkrx, not buyers, That 
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SPENDING 

wUe old mim Johnson, when he was trAvellihg in Scotland 
with Boswell, told him* in 1773: "Depend upon it, this 
rage of trade will destroy itself. You and I shall not see 
it j but tlie time vdll come when there will be an end of It. 
Trade is like gaming. If a whole company are gamesters, 
play must cease for tiiere is nothing to be won. When 
all nations are traders, there is nothing to be gained by 
trade, and it will stop first where it is brought to the 
greatest perfection. Then the proprietors of land will be 
the great men,” This hardly means that all export trade 
will cease, but it Is possible that imports will be restricted 
to those things which we cannot produce onraelvca. 

It may be tboughi by our readers that we detest 
machinery. This is not the case at all j we arc very 
inte tested in it. It b the prod acts of machinery which ate 
so generally detestable. We speak with some experience, 
because one of the authors, when young, spent a year in a 
carpenter’s shop where all the work was done by liand. 
Anybody who has spent a long snmmcr^a day rip-sawing 
idnch deals or jack-planing English oak b in the mood 
to accept the assbtance of the machinc^- 4 jut it is a 
dangerous master. In its place the machine is a useful 
servant, and if work can be so orga nixed with its aid that 
men can find an interest In their work, well and good. 
Given cheap electric power, the small tradesman of the 
village might come to life again and restore the balance of 
life there. How is this to be done ? 

The remedy is in the hands of out readers, who in a 
few years will be men and women, running the world 
themselvES. Trade and industry cannot be changed by 
Acts of Parliament, but they can be stimulated and 
altered by Demand. 

Let us assume that in ten years* time every man and 
woman has been so trained that they can appreciate good 
work, arc prepared to do it themselves, and expect and 
demand it in retnnv. Take the case of women, wlio really 
run the world. The)' arc the great spesidcrs, not spend* 
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thrifts. The married vnoman decides what food the family 
shall tat, guided aomewliat by her husband^s grumbles j 
she has a distbet say in house-building, as any architect 
witii an experience of clients’ wives knows, and the woman 
decides what clothes alie and )icr children will w’car, and 
drives her husband to his tailor when be becomes too 
tramp-like. 

Supposing all the women in ten years* time forswore 
prettiness and went in for reaily good stuff; interested 
themselves in finding out if their food ivere wholesome and 
not adulterated, bought horoe-gro^vn produce La preference 
to foreign, established mitheis and did their own market¬ 
ing. Supposing they interested themselves in town* 
planning and slum clearance and seeing that their houses 
were well built. Supposing they demanded ill at tiieir 
clothes sliould be well made and no one sweated in their 
manufacture. Supposing they forget prices, because prices 
arc only relative and an index of an excliange of com¬ 
modities. If ail this happened, then their own and other 
people’s chQdren would not have to look very long for 
interesting work to do. 

It is not very much to ask; only that they shonltl 
apply to all tlieir housclmld spetxding the same rules which 
obtain when they buy ihcir own dresses. A w'oman ^y 
have to buy her dresses off the peg (if she is a stock size), 
but she really hates it, and if at a party she meets a fellow- 
woman m the fellow dress there may be bloodshed or 
hysterics— and this is a perfectly proper feeling, Nature 
bates repetition and charmingly varies her products, 
making no wo things alike. Let woman, the great spender, 
turn over a new leaf and amend her ways and all will be 
well with the world once more, 

hove continued the tale in Vol. IV of this 
series which deals with Everyday iTiings from 1*51 to 
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fnaiR BmotiP« nain tfl iTO Ihnd KK»fr »o Hik*, tl » 

jntcDikd to fcrtm ■ RTnat^eodn; idKibn fo^ ik; w d" tculen, but d»*f 

kt|pcBtc 4 In mtf fHTumkr tlbciiiy lAiHin the Mh cuoLi^guc («bkb 

wiU tc iCRi pmi: fete On th^ coctuirliHi .i mucb irfakf niuw trf ikki 

iMMia. smf AcAfL FdJy Uluittutsd mt^fpeenm erf meal bcicA* eao aku bf 
Paimn* i£E tnninUKi ihtt BilrfoldV Oca i ntiliiM tfO Ht 
*1 Audl^ LcicidtKi^ ime taifttutc froai Odbirf Sttsl. dit il» 

t^roti^CijK kwliiw to GfeinctM Squao^, tfaiue initmDpi' aiUt ^pOpcii titkrt 
Bnu SiiiHi: <jc ^fl^|llc Arth .Siaikim €a tbc Cpitxal Otodod RiJiaai^ tberc 
m mmiwK tcciek ^ bwAi, bfea *aii tttw, Kmiriib iiimI fnm^ alOi ptirtci, 
picnuc^ cich, ^ V Inroeoeal «t Itk&rt In w IirJ^ and KwoiifuilT^nHtti 
Hbovio^ «nd ailkTT. TfA/Aw AW«> 61 jg; W Akif^ 

L«br. TtkwMttt fiaJi/ffoC 

A FuU kHU of iM lmk» cckecuwJ In thfi kit. «rrin^ tlptHtoicaUr sioikf 

ibe lUKOn- of lUdKifa.. i| Qtl pa^ i;.t« 

Lnl G. 








THU JlRmVfl HUKrTAGE StilUES 

pilfer ntA iwgf tn Jjf BtitUh J-lctibw Svb ^rr m ^ikt ^ 

fMf^ktdari wfJI^^^^jtJisad di rhf ^iih§f0ft>f ifiitrvsitd^ t^/Arr 
W/i^ iiiMitntm fif 9 fpffUut/ ^ ^ ^ lAr wiv ivriiiHntr 4ieiN(^iAlw 

ih 

TKIE OLD TOWNS OF ENGLAND 

Hr Cliw r.S. a. Oiciui ami ^farrmdt^ Ptridw crf theif Type* 

urid Hkiurp^ I^URA liuhairrirx ludstdlis^ OutMdimI Qdei, Sfut ami 
Rwfti, yt^kei TfjvTEj, Sd^qiiitk and Dpi™ Gsntro^ Sem F(iro^ etc, 
TituiTIHTcd by hOfDC I£C ttcic phiHCi^nS^jll <04 rkvf ani] ftryt putlKk 

ami iirinir UiiiiLo^. con»i and bywifi;, pertii rkw^, and 

ikefTtfaca, w pibiu^ctc. ^ilh cofciulfid i^raaii*piooe by W. SlCi»CT 
Calu^h paJ diTA£iii-?q jiicVcab cobcir bf Huam Ccjox. Ditny tro^ clmh, 
IcTtcrcd, 7** ^ otf, 

THE ENGUSH castle 

By HvGfi HfucTK^ A.ILI^,A- An orJ^truJ amJ iborou^b rCTKIB 

ui ch^ oriein, EUn 3 utk>n and riqjuinjdd rif lAfiiiCTil with 

^QjtUUi m il^EEair coj^iile^ fmTKHji CAL I3bi«.tmrcd by tecA^ laj 
ibc photDj^du A? ^neml and atr ricwt^ ictniret and dctxOi of ihc oAi- 
flxrvain^ rrampbn b EoeUmJ and Waki. Imdudinf^ aid? a acrica ad* iv- 
fnoitcnjLaimBv abctcbei, w mukHtcripn^ i^ciiuTd, cic.« ami rwvj:ml by 
[ijMAFta BpiAOCL ooloiiecd FfantbpiscE a^ decoraiirc [aclcet Iee 

by OxM. Oetaiy avu« IcAEftd^ 71*^ mr, 

THE saAS AND SHORES OF ENGL*\ND 

Bjr Eraroro Vaj-h, Authai of "‘rbmw ikai ate Seta,” ^Tbo Work! of 
Wale*," CEci Wiih a J^rtwmd by Sir Aanjui Qo!iJ_Eii^Cbt«zii (*^Q"), 
A mey liCCoUnl of Tailed r^ g^jib and Wdtb ^oairlino, in 

Di& and Coros, EumrA and Iideti and Fiaiboufi, btdiudifTg tbe 

Svlvay, die. Uhh Semand Geoii^'* Channel, ibeSc*ifrfi S«, the Ail^iic, 
the E^liab Oumul and; ihr North Scl UluiTraicd bf anciK t| 0 Ebtii 
pbcrto^npba cf ^ambX and tea rtn. Wiih cnkiorcdf F(nciTia|ii|jece by 

R StiwAati and deenmtiTr cnbjiircd jaiJeet by Bata^ Ca^ Dmy Ito^ 
ckitb, icitCfcdr W- art, 

THE SPIRIT OF IRELAND 

By Lynm rtorLU, Aotbor nf “Ballyl^nn,^^ and abnrt fl^ici of lr»h Life, 
A brl^bi^ witty yel btfonnatire irsrinF of rhiblin, ibf SoLuii ilaat (vorw, 
GiAMlanda and County Towna, Cnrh and Kerry* limrink md Qluc, 
Gnlwaty arRi iHe Nortb-Wai* Dory ami Antrim, be|£»r, dc, lUuatrand 
1^ i| 4 t iv{xrb uuiaihUabed Fhniogru^ of ctoal ami nwruntakias tdandf, 
riw*p dnirttritka, c<nfaRce* toimi* Ufe m fairs* gaibciingi, ipm^ etc,p 
forming mn nniivalkd ^^tcpfial fmvty, Wiib | omnui ptcntfoi by ¥avl 
and EliruauT tkajo, and pen driwlnst, im|i and dnd^finJTe laebei 
in lokaa by Bano4 Codkh Second ^MIihih l^cmy doth, gilt. Ti- bd, net. 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 

By Ralto t>tnTUM^ A»ihoT o( ''Bng^hb CcRt^ Hotnea Opni tcr ibe 
PnbbiL" An Iditotical and aoctal rcTicw, mdug tkiign and evtiiutiiMi 
GrrHzi the XInm^EJcst 10 \%ttxbn nvKnding Interior Decondon and 
Gaidcf!*- lUuatnted N 1)0 buti PboTographi. largely laWt for 

dv! KTork, by Went F. Tatujr, ami urberi^ of M^aiietvk lukabetban, 
Stuaii, Gcorgua, Cbaak and N^Cknlik cFatnnlea Tbnr^hti^n ibn ommrry 
in ibeir chairntn^ acteinga. Vk iib colouted Fri.x]ciQ?«3ce by Alcxkhw 
Ndwtwi> Nuincnntt Plana* End PajjTCta of Obi VLua* atm (Seonnaiive 
oolottredl ^kcc by BaiAM C^a. Dtaij irov doth, kitend. 7a. bd. nd, 
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THE KHrmii HEPJT-^GE SEBJES-iafdJjmi) 

THE ENGLISH ABBEY; Its Ufe ikd Womk ls thj- MmcLE 

Aces. 

Et Fii£a Hf OuMWTt iiitkvf of “EsglM» Chsmh Moim- 

etc. With aFcifcwrini by He. Kuft W. OraMiMki^^ P.C, JVLP.^ 
Fini Ccxumbtkmr of An hnfonmtivii ^ Tkia ^vfiew i 3 f 

ftod Qt 6 cx%, litf orf ils Conimii Ibe JliiULJin^+ IMLy Koiaad 

uid AebokiitrKjQiip Bdkllji 4 $ Methodii, nixl bocb] EcactimL 

^'bh ij> lUimtfikjfai fnxn by the AticbuE^ jud edvn of 

lEiicwr Acd l^xtcnor virM, £^un^ ctt.* ikescbci by Hiiian Coac. 
liicludkig ibo JLUi of Ahbcf%, Map and P|d^ a taloUM plmi £iom 
□QntBnpmrf MS 5 i., tod t by T. OnixM, gay cDltmnsl I^EJact bf 

Bua^ Qioil. Dsdtty Sve^ cknA. IcitctocL tl ^ oct. 

THE TAEISH CHURCHES OF ENGLANX^ 

by the Her. J. C- OiXi LL^D. Fd^ted, sn addldotidl three Chorny by 
Oumui Bwty ambor of '*T 1 ie LaadmcmpK. of Ed^lAnd/ t 

F u i twat d die VaT Ret. W* R, DJ>.p bic Pfcni of St PitilV 

With C^^ien -on the Lilc and Scrakxa^ the Bvohiilon of l%ci, Scnifnird 
Dexi^ Fittb|^ itui FurnJtare, aod VKiictEea of iS^ykn In^liidifi^ 

t}l bat Fhonographir UJoettafiaCii id E»cfkifs and Intedon, FoMun 
Id Mtinoe^ wood and mciai, ■ upcdal Kziet of Pbna and With * 

cohwod Fiwstiipkoc by Hoch eliMPiy* and gay dttonUvc 

cdound Wl1l^^pc^ by Raw^ Cook. Dony Sto* ckHk kttesBd^ 6 d. act, 

THE CATHEDRALS OP ENGLAND 

»y Karat Eatitoo, Kan- A.A J.EA. aiad OraaTAA Far, with a Fd»- 
wed by Hutii i Wauqul With a rapid but cofufitchcnupe IrtwochuxiDCE^ 
foiloved bf • chort, ckir. deacdptioin of ewdi otthedMlIp hi ilnMtkxi^ bbturr 
and ancbitecmce, tnckdkig ijy lilnittarhau from new phoco^^raphip *■ 
pupetb icda» iki tn advance of anytMi^ jet pfodneodji a cdtxif Frpck^ 
pim fttim i£i iikL dtawiog by E a o^^TEpkec it±ia- of luufo^ 

Scok Fkni^ GIottiuTi aod aqroc jo lifB Stxtdio and ray deOruauve 
coloutvd Jacket by Dua^i Tbc bock b Uod ftir w umu^e: urt' 

hthnial tni bafscnzali-i^ vuporbly prcii»ttd ii^ llbtirimdK Sesrmld 

Edlrkait t^tixA. l>my Sto. dath« Kfreted 71- ^ am- 

ENGLISH VILLAGES AND PtAAlLE'fS 

Rjf the l-toQ. HiniTfiaiiT FAtiNffifjsii:, F,R.t,B,A4 Fraudem of ibo A 4 idii- 
teemal Auodxiktnp Auibcc <if ‘*How Mea Biukl.'^ etc., with 1 Foicwueii 
by E, V. Kwx f“IIvoe'^^ bUUtof of Pip*^ A potmkr Pkiory Storey hi 
t|o tine rxff Fhcio^rapiuc lUiurnuDfia of iuu|xiilt vatiod cxEuE^ka fiom 
UEOe yo Eoislkh 4 uouiiiiE^ in aecac^ bckltp pilste^ haif-tiodser and m\ 
iadodiiig Buny foU-po^ onpubliib^ abo oolouied Fbut and 

zf Pnt Dmwin^ ipccbhy nude by Stohirr R. JoMHi hhkpa< and giy 
deeomivc niluiirrd wivniu by ftajAN Cooc. Sceotal i^dido^ with an 
HilEOtkll Inimduoiqn by G. N. Dteiy Ivo, cJoth* kttttod. 

Ti. 6 d. Eieik 

TflESPTRrr OP LONDON 

liv Faoi Ccrn 3 »-? 0 FiTiia£M, aacborof^Iingbnd iht Vnknowa bk*" “While 
Time Srood SilU*'^ rK.* wiih a FoRrUrwd by RATuwtu bltPaTtUAL A 
icrfca of CCl^tUlal and briil^liy vtitim chapCen □It Tltroygh the Ce nnui a; 
StcBHi and dtde Ltk; Gro^ Loadoa; t^nmiaiiaiti ood Nl}^ Liic 
TnciiiioiiaL Lovdon; ^jthcr MdHecu» wSib 144 tolaaiid pbutr^taphlc 
UktattinEcHn of many Lsodon lococi and Ibb* inrhntrng a «™ur Promi*- 
pim by W'. Sns«KT CAOinf pKiDcbl eQdp*pm+ and m dpcmadTe 
ooluumi br±£t bv liatxjH Ctaio. Demy tn^ dikEn, kii^ 

An Mmedy moeou^i ind veR-bdanced iurr^ of Loddon aa a 
entity by cmc ot ici gn?neat COmwy&i 1 Htfi j’rtrliirppfnaaiNiy fiik the 

I j^ i Atne t, md iiifalkcibie 10 eveiy j^Etrvitidal ■□d otraaai Tuirfir- 




TUB flftJrro'H HrzMTAaE 

THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 

A Bf¥Ecv Oii' hi Sctnic^ KHU. Okntt^ Locfat^ CdCh^t, lilafidt. 

Mikcb,. etc., Old Bniklingi, CjaTlra^ Qraitb^^ tfc. Tnf;bdif]£ A bnef 
mkw of ToptkgcmfdiT, tliKwr tud Oi i mrtg rhtici. H-AAHt BATmajji 
md CtiAiius Fat» with * E^iwurd by Jmm fluctuK, M WUh 
lAO i^ilendkl iJlwufiiikmt, ftwi •ipcchJly vdoexed PbooTi^iptu^ many 
Mthertu unfmbtiibfd, a ha colour fwm a ^alar-cokjor by 

HtT3U-L Fust^ RA^ and uumeiitiiiii Line Drwbigi in tb^ reit aid 
ny dccorgrnrr cukioml Wfzpycf by CoDK.. Second EdhicXl STisceL 

bony S»0. clmh, krtcfcd tv M. ncL 

THE HEj\RT of SCOTLAND 

By Gim^ii TbJkn* wibiif *f "SW^ib«lidd?ri^^ ind Be Th«itfai/ ac^ 
with. A Fbttword % Erne {jn-kultieii. A con^»nioo md coctpknijcnt to 
'*Thc Eicr qf SeodoWL" An whk and r^foni acmmi of tbe ijod and hi 
Fcof^k. inebding m gf Pkem, iiir Tme Lowbiudi^ Bh£k 

Couairy, m of Funr Citiev ibe Kkk and ibc People^ ibe Firciiidc dime, 
liitiiTiuwrm Lc^nuli md B^adidca* CocitimiEi^ tema ijo mpetb 
Hiotograf^bk lllniEntiofti of Swioy wd life, MiKnitMiiis, Chiai, Towm^ 
Coxugev* ^ * cuitawid F^tapdra by Knnn Hcnocuw. 

TiuzEicrgis Dtrivta^^ Map^ lod 1 dixomivi co^aicd irrq^pcr by 
BkiA-^ Oooic. IWxiiy cloitv kiu^, yv 6d. net. 

TbiE HEART OF ENGi*AND 

By Tvoh Bhown^ iiiibor tif “1 Cottmiir ro rhe Flames ” ^Maiicf SamgiuEa^^ 
**Bn7vi3 etiL An, able wjtty Rexrkw, wiitioi with pcncfiaiiiig 

and PTirtpathcdc imigbXi on mmy upecla gf prcKau-diy life aul ^txk, 
inchklknf OtipxcLn go Sc^arl mud Scailiic; the Dovni and Lbe Mooei- 
Comntiy Maraci; Milh: The Suburb; Tbc Weet^Bnd; The 

Yobn^ Idet; Reemiuon. Wiih aosno i^o ncxi^ ^ immctivu Fhotognpbic 
nhutnikiba ai tndny taried rrp^t of CiwiiCT md Ttmix. Die; V('«k asid 
Flay, a pglourEii PioiiilvpkiR by Wh SfTic^ Oumip and i py docoratire 
eokiured Jui^ by Buah CoDiti Detiiy %wOy doth^ kftCTAL StL net. 

THE OLD INNS OF ENGIJIND 

By A E. Ric 4 iajo 90 n, KSlA., ^ih i Futowoid by Sir H. liTT»w> RJl. 
A oofnpieJKfwte wanry of ww of ifan tstmt attm^TC feattEtta nf EngEih 
lift with 1 ktKTpresa fuH of kng^ leid^ and rnbau bumnii. Uluairalcd 
by 13,0 £me l^v Fbi>iogtiipba qf iima^ medic^HJ and lalcj, in iir>u qe 
timber, and bl addlcktl pictmisl o?dpapt^ and to Lbie iTnwbgl Kid 
giy dwratiic colnuml wffppcf by Baiah Cociit. An bdJipawbJe 
pOHMlon to ibe touiht, S&cgcid Demy doib, kJtmd. 

7ft. iSd. net. 

THE COUNTR^^LWS ENGLAND 

By DoicmrT Hartutt^ Rndjor of "Hcfc^i EiiigbniL'^ **Tht OH BoobJ' 
cfc. Am llhuimtod ikoirb of ihc cmiknii lypa of Faigiy^ cuunixy^ the 
mipk, and thetr UOC^ifllioflft hfrm^ midcn Mnuataii! and Mgtjttaai; 
Camni and Orchard Coumry; The Undiilaiinjj T^imW^; Jiill and pgwn- 
kod; Fcoa ami Levek: Comi «JkI Rmauieft. w ith a superb sedcs of about 
Tjo PbwcAnvpbk Uhutratkntis of Scoxf^. FarniiteadiiH FHdawkp Gwntry 
uitfca mu OccuMdons^ etc locitsding many mIntiimK bkcichci by tbc 
4uilKir« cck]i>uned PirmtiipEcee by Jdiim Nant, md giy decottiWp cvEoured 
jx-ket by Cwa. Dcanv I’m; clrwL Ictceud^ 7*. £d. uer. 


GARDENS LN DiE ^L\K1NG 

By Waltkh FL Otusnuor. A iitnide Guide to ibe PUnnin^ of a Gaidm. 
wbh u|iwaxd« gf 70 Bbiitratidns of Flam, Vim, sod wkmi Om6m 
Amsgrkft Crown Scoj cJgtb. Tt* -^d. nci. 

$ 



am ^FACB OP nkUAis^ sfmjes r, 

THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 

Ht'BH lAilViff ijf Tmttfio »nd tht TfwJi** «. A 

jtnpitk iccouitf of CiimfemiM, Uk Lmm Crvnmira^ ihc Vv Mwdi- 
Wc*i, ihft >Jte»4 Owu, the Innar mil Odstf «hJ li* GkfiM 

dulrkt. LILuEniod hf lorw ijc Cue b^toftnerai^ of itK^wmricHp Iwht. 
i^^tfCPkpcs^ ri™i^ »ioi^ ett, by lUwmt M. Aciasl WrrJi coiixtrcd 
^Ed PfCAiiajim by DCMW. 4 V NkLKiw, ittil ikcwiite 

colottfed impfK:f by Gao^- l>eiiaf »to, clothe 1™^ 71- ^ net. 

rtm *^PACR OF mrr* 4 m^ m&m ff 

ENGLISH TX^WNLAND 

Bt H. J. Amiy^ <if WltiMUi Bjsd,*' 

^t■Il,** A crimjwrobcffliiTe fcyicw <3f ttaj fmiuE%, dtiitACiire ebweter^ 
ifoqa, Bdiimiitie^v ^fttlARt*, cix^ of ihe Cnomry Krt E^UntL incJihliM 

rbc WiftidluiE thfl Bcfkibke llie CMtcimp ibc Nordi iid 

Scriiih Dwrta^ cue. BlmtiitnJ by mac t |0 low pluftogtsf^bi gcnml 

vievtp blll'*ccnca, pvianwi,. famM *dd uklvtub. tml c|ailch»* 

InTfCnt^ umnlccN, eeiL iroioar Fn^ndifKkec ind decticniw 

bf Omak Cook- Denny Bra, cLnth, lettered, fi. ficL tttt. 


THE tVSr CEiVRfRjr ILL-liyTKATmi UBft^V. I 

MOTOR RAQNG AND RECORD BREAKING 

Br the -vdl-luunm lUfixid-lydtlki^ Rmr^ Gavtaik G. B- Emw, Aiitlm 
01 Oai,*^ eic.p md BAikJfc LtmoH^ Auibardf euc. An 

hbtlodcd ACfXnQt of Mfh»fnFBff^nt» mnA llirlij* TEWiy miifti i ■.■ 1.^ aJid ^thg 
lltBucmit qf racing or cax dedgn. Wdt i^o Tirid P|iobDrgis|i|ik [Duitiidoflt 
oF ttick md nSd raoeg b Ban™ md Anja^ Iw- dlrnblr i n ^ mkt 
md nmrioalliic&p I rWhulfn ^ ■ mkmr Pnandipkcie by GoopOTf CkR$KT« 
nord cokmroii pho[ogTi|ihic jAckei, cu. Dony tTo> cknK kfmqil 
j%. 6d- nct- 

O/ipr T iiTf h pttpmxthPt mU ht ammmi hirr, 

THU NSW CEWTURT OflRHRn VOUUMB U 

THE WAR OF THE GUNS 

|',£pcxksira of a Duitery Siijmlkr on ihe Obiuii of il» Wniiasi Frtiffl, 
1917 - 10 . By AimmeT Warc. With an KnirOckctiod liv BlaUlJ?«R 
Autheu of ^'UndcrtQRCi of War/" etc A glii|?hiir amf irridif vdlEm Ent^ 
htod mount uf ibc laat cfcaspsatc rnum Vpm, M esuoa^ t^KajcftCR- 

daiek, the CnsBraJ f^nt, ibe Gnitian bf^k-thifju^b, VEkta-Hrc^xincua^ 
aihI Coal adraacle- lIlutttMted by AoRk ilH Cna |4vyograpi»^ Englidk 
aiid Gt-njmn^ of tfcnch llgbibg,. affilltry wait, etc* f-fNcininfi-a timmff 
rocqul in fKn mil piaw oT iJsc tfttcrticit phox of the OtvaJ; Wan. Wnb 
Mapa. edopiiinl Ftontufilcce Sia WtLiiAii Qami, ind ikcntatmr 
jaeket by Bkxa>f Coew. Detny doth, ktuunl. 7 a- 6dn not. 

TICE ENGLISH AT HOME 

A griphfc:jdcftscbJ Kcyinl fjimi plmj^ftaptu tpnxMlf udkcn by Biu. 
BttAJvtTT. wish an IntfiodnCLtun by Ratvonh ^foanuz■,. GompriaMg ^4 
full-pw phcnoruMnafi pkr» of tjrpkd whk* md CfcuLwtefk ti Wotk 
and PUy in Ttwm *nJ Gountry, iRcluding Itacbg, totio#. Mimna^ 
ChEUfcn rich md poor^ rhicikifig, Barhtt^ Crifbet, SicEn^ TiaweUiiie, 
Qty Life, Suburb*, a Gaidot Patty, Toi high ttnd Iw^ Sdliank Gala*l. 
Spnn.ate. A temarkablr tzai fmevmiin$ mkr of lbe futi^bvinf 

■iramoflUaazid wQii InmocIcmEi^li^^ Oiiw acoHaiitr bCMok 
dmb back^ 11 . rcl 



A m m iHirm 7 T£E FlLGE/AtS^ 

A mbUtmr Bffpekpi^ ^ l/rfsW H-^/VrteMTP^J. 

TJ£E EEMjTY of BRITAIN 

A otv ccmapoftJtc [tkrtmK qf ihc EAKl^Kj- lod coupimiii^ 

nniicr I 4 ^irkkm hf nrinn wrstertp «Hh ill llBltidDC^ bf % B. 
PwiKtruLH. Izicbdittg rhe C«fi, md Wakst* by EuiiL^rD Vajje; ihe ^cti 
CcwUT hf Ewk&o* llAARn; the 0»ik tbroi^ by C. Srusn ^he 
Ceaitti Midiifidi hj Su BmciT Tfiovjv^ Scciilcui LarriindB and 
iii^likadk br iod i^etlck* hf other vdj-bnait'u 

With td Tot, »f4<fuiy Phoco^nfiblc Pte^m 4f the &iHt 

wd fyml ihMi-of ^ couftiry,» FiCaitppiM tn cokwf by Jgiij^i 
RA4, il»l ■ dfift'tiwte cai ibyitH Jwhci by FiJto T^xuaM^ RX Crown Sth, 
cloilip iemrod, ji- oet. 

THE LEGACY OF ENGLAND 

An |ll 4 Bcnir«£ Soirey of rbe Woiki of Mm b ihc EitgUih Goiimry: Firm, 
Vm^, CuLtniry Home, Tcnm^ Church, Irto;^ Spon, Widi InnoduriiOT 
by EItiK4!tiri uiJ cqntrihniMMii Aduah Brjl, C 

G. AL Yowit;, G. A Not Baowm lOf] Barnard 

DAVFtn^ illaaitJiwd hj 1 jo mhedid oF^Lte nried 

eciiiiE^ fmpi ifl pftrfi, ’^iih coma- Fioniiipkcc by J- TErnKiiSf 
md -JecofiuiTc bM^hrt In cotiMir^ Crown Svn, dotN eecciclL ueti, 

NATURE LN BRITAIN 

A Pktcirkl tUr?kw of nut mthne wihl Riuni Rnd FUrn, iodiMlii^ A nim ii t , 
Dndfl, Fkha iiid Wrio* LiP% lovecivp Trot* u>d SlrniW, cno FIqwco^ 
with tumyarrirm by Henr^ WirtiiJiysoN^ iml ctmEdbutioDt by pRiKcs 
Pnr, SicFW GoiiiOK, E. G. G ALUtitT, R. St. Eahaa Baim 

Aiul R, GiTiftsiiKt-EiARDT* With iio ^l^c phmo^AplR of iiiii«l« bmi, 
Wiser bK^p pknc md iftoe lUc, fnJiidifU£x» iml deOotxtii-c CtdcHli 

by hmv^ Cook. -Ciown ivo^ ckirh, k^tereX 


TfFE BOOK OF SPEED 

Whh thj mjKih nhntnrinni in pbatogimtft liiduiibg: The QH»r tTf 
Speed by STcritthT KiNC-HAiJni The Diwn of FI%hr by CoL Etiujitin; 

In ihe Air by G- Om. MUn sn. Hciuri*' FF%bi-D. 

G. H. STAJKKJRTit; Moror Ketiord Bncol^g hv G. E. T+ Etvio**^ ^^Wbrt 
Jl Fcrh JJker by Sir Mujcou Cawtirtjl; bpecd^Bom by fH- Setm^ 
PjirhtE; Motor Cycle Kwaflfl by jAUVk GsrnriiB; Spesad bf Beil by CemL 
1, The Ocean Rtwain by Sir Ai Roition; Speed in War£m by 

Sti^+'CcHr FyUiR; The Neo-Stop Rim by the Driw of the **Flyinff Scot*.- 
muL” Second Ediiicm, rrrbed luid cnLiq^, wiib ■ Rertew of "The IHot 
b\ by BAiMfJ LmcQH, and frcib iUunonwftL Cr. 4 tD.ck?ih, kiicrod. 
wkh Ffnfliiipicec add colmiroi phofo^p^phic iTfa^f, JiCl- 


DDSNER BirrU^lNG 

A Book of eDTorEunir^ primed kErtrottiion Ul (he ^kIlble Afa ol 
Cooking mikI Em^. W'ltticu fey W- Stmaii. With m 

ImrudtKtkin by GlUffiHT FplaMK AU, a acfiei uf 4 i bri|Hit^ nkmilatko Isut 
MierictJ Tidki M tttch *■ The IVjfcci Dinner, Sindmrehexy, 

keixmni Daya, Cahbii^ aod Thiiv^, isioirponlinjft boAdrcdi of froili 
nxfprt of ill yndi. Seapcf jrHme, Fop d^rth, kitered. a. oh, 

ROUND THE WORLD tNt FOLK TALES 

A Rc^ionar Tcwtroctn, By RAomt M. Fliaiiko. tC Tik* fknti Jedand. 

AJhie. AwtfeiJk+ etc,, toy In a fiiali, B&y trvk. With 17 BJiii- 

ttiHniu Wra Ptittre, OrawiflJtt. i»J Pfeotogiapha, a=irR, bmrJfl, U- Hat- 
Cbdv Jl- rtal- 
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A M ^ BATJlVRiyS **ART AND 

Ul'H IN COWm'* LmSLA$iY 

b nro mv, (t) Qucno^ {U) SfluH R^a P) TROFICAL 

BUTTEHl^LiES: RARE StlBLLS; THE YEAR'S AND WLAY: 

tK M-umoitt^xi or FiMtsa iLuiimtATEnK:: to be ^oCbvod hr TVTlilAl 
MINERALS ma ALPINE FIXlWliRS 

ookwr tepnitluDKl rc^anJlm of fcjnoM Tmt^lik vsuLi 

of m. Whli l 3 fkf Iniroiihxikici und im. Sw corcrv jt, wL pcrTblumc- 
IL PAINTING OP THE PAR EA^, cbkBv Chimw, vhh *uue Itpa^ie 
aanmlDi; TROI^AL RSHES uid MARINE GKOWntS^ lise UANI> 
SOWPES OF SWITZERLAND ffont wwi of i csmBif WltE birf 

(nuothKtkiQ *nd *exl- 74. ^ ivt per tobm^ 

Tbcic XV& ma kth romtimw m cnckftvotir 10 i cpmcn r icssc of iht 
Ufiest ^irMkft ol NitOie julil Aft hf l]ac li^besl uMEir%£otQlM Ot fflodtto 
ff ^UixJit cttTC prenom- No iTOow of gomS hit betta CtMlad ter ofa&Dl 
mMt intHie tt raim i k KnUn^ which wQI Mppod to idl foe tbeU* bciotf lod 
btzhnJc Ifitcfm. bi poftTotSocttn be sjtpfilietl for ftimhig Kf wbhed. 

The tnuco du etto n * oa Siiej^u m Ftaiui ue far frofenor 

ItoiAN Hoxlei^ of die Ldmloo Zooc thti q£ iIk voinefv on 

iLLtitlDrAntiN bjr Mr. PA-uA^Im K.tt t.T, die witiei- cm Cd^DTpc; and m tbe 
Tohime oa PniwriKti Tin Fti* East bjf Mr- Xmwku Um 

Koqtcr of Frini* it the fitiddi Mtiteuni, w^iE-kfwwa mtshodtj 00 
OticnTil An. 


A N'HT t-OLl/AIE fN HIE -‘ENGUIH LIFE? lEJUET 
Tim MEDIEVAL STYLES OF THE ENGUSH PARISH 
CHURCH 

By K F- KwAtD, foim iurhttr of '*Ej 3 ^h Omcch Woodwtafk*** ett A 
oudul md bfbtirtBTi^tr mocaant of ihc BtoIhikii of Doiisti, Pcabwi iml 
Detiil fttsffl atiy^tc^C>30i|d)e«t dtjr ft* die tawemh emtury^ IpchMlmp 
chflpccn rev each Ttiniftkicul PtuK «id 00 Meihodi of Snuiyii^ t Pmwv 
Q rtifck Wiih idme tCo iRuinailcnt ffom photojtiplii of ewflor md 
Ennedor irkwi^ irctilo, apiiili, towen. ind da^rvT^ wkukiwi^ 

CiiTkiig, etc. Widi pitfnt , nKKddhiei^ lod dcContitc Lm]^ tVDj 

clothflettcfcd^ izL ^ nei. 


THE "ENGUJfl liFEr dTSIUES 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 


By Eknmt C C\rLihOd£. A Rerww of lOEiie of Eji Aipectv Fciiuttt, 
Kid Ait^dom. Wtih ittk Ukmtmioeti tnzm RwHogfapinv and « Peocil 
Froolimm ^ A. E Nnwcuwvfl. New sad tbeiptr tnvptcuioo. Lu^ 
cioih. giti. icB. ed, tw. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE AND WORK 

Aft Ac^tmuiz of ICK^ 1^1 Aipocu md Ftcicnl l^emzEt. By Hiuwt C« 
»\xm »o Oft Piiiwifv Oid iial Neu-— 
Pi^WcrL--C<Blit^ folk—llie ViOi^ Oid^rxcnan—{Uiligioui Life, eftC, 

W.llii ibcmE 30^ utuikl LUiulJiidcnli fonini Pbptiigta|dd. A New 

lod deapci icbiue. Lergt Ivo, doth, gilL l«L tid net* 

OLD ENGLISH HOUSE! (OLD Ul-E 

Some Aoootsic of Gof tego Objooii mkl LcHmiiy f VijV By Gmiuim 
Twi^ Coe^dng of f? locuiM on tbc Ftiepticc; Cuidyiahl, die 
Kteuth, tot ^frhcft. Old. IHuni^UCC, HEMne Icduirrki. Cniu^ DuiildirtEij 

urm Ii^eo- 

ftra?™ ma OU Pzbti arHl New mad cfaceper Lwpe 

thick Ivu, cloih s\lu III. &L net. 
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BATSFOKiyS PICTORIAL OUIDBS TD HISTORIC atlRi 
OF NORTHERN BJKOPB 

1. STtX:KiIt>LM, U. CO?imViQm. nL AitS-FEADAM, tV, 

}iAmURQ. 

"Thrlr f nuhinpi, BTTrt)?* apd ^jtawap^, DJiElaaiTT BuiMmicip 

Ijfe^ W«Tt PTblt* pfHoiicd in ■ iciiw ^ »ci» loo ihiibcewc nuTikm 
rtill-pojft unxJlffp tpDCbII)r tMkttfi by Gco4&cy CEthcn, 
W(ik Gref IrliiT^irtlfjflp ToeriM: MnnBiifcifUWji fiill 
Sc^uuc #vo. Art i5ccticiil¥« tai>-0iil4wr stiff corvc^i ipcdiUy ikd^iiEd br E. 
Kurtiu. ei. (id. twt {icf ^uluiac. 

TJ-m GOODNE^^ DAYS 

Tbiii^ ffinf Boyi scid Gtdt Sli^^ukJ Kj^uw. B? 4ml C*. Hh Bn 

AuiIm of ^^BvcryMf ITsifi^ bt **Tbc liTcryday 

lift” Screi. rtr. Dbxiy Ittp^ i»IeB ooluiunA (icbei. €a^ DCt. 

A Scrkt of bd^bt WoniEUivc lulki obcwt ds fartdtmstnl ^iDtt «f 
Eii^Ush OrbrmlujP, firrittii-diy conffUMu pod ^irolstcim, eeuI i a dmli d n 
initl ttic p«*l+ b AgrioilftiJt, Tcwn and SdiMrin. Tindt nnd 
fVt]dt»ci.Kcin, Lc^ikticrt^, Ltitllft^ TftXiUton, Naiiic^ Debt uid 
EEnprAfrOrtsEnt. Amunicfuiv tuc, Wirb hkmtkiJ wamrwk^ IlluiiKittd 
br imnKtiitu |iLi% duu^iTfei, ^ttiibaaicHti «t' «ld fvbTt and up-rn-cLw 
Hktt^Sns'tijtfWpsianT^f, povtriisidibGrt^fLmtiirig^.oW viUp^;^ 
tPCMTohiprt, liiiiid and uJtnKnode^ ttsin-j recent dcrdu of iiadw 

lJ(c^ etc- . * 

A tttlkaiK wd biok, wbkh m *rt bdimnai ipny pfOT^dci i eaiae 

in Orict^ imI wiiT be found of ranaiJuibk tmIuc fp burraiHl in the 
JM &1 aimJ xumre td ditii « 3 vu totuitry. 

^-ESSENTIALS OP UFE^^ SERIES 

tty licnt^CidofKl F. S. Bfigbn kifonnalEwf nvtm of 

the Indtipoiubk Thioga p£ Human Life. Bacb tvixK Bo p»ga «f tcrCp and 
about IDO- EUwratkna in Um and tfiif iddh foan Pbofumpba^ Utxvh^gK 
Old Frinta, «C^ of CHd aud ^fodtfn DwkJtnDcnti^ Lat^ Omti 
cigih, Icttcinl. Oiespcr ids&iie. la. bJ. net ocfi. 

CIXynilNG: An Accoiarti U hi Typo aad Manufaauit CccUttiu: 
Material* ^ %ibiainf^—WwTin^ —The Sevir^ fclacMnc—A Mocdcn 
l^xocy—and Rubber—Leather msA TwBlInK—Bopti—Hils—GI otc- 
Btdeing—Dyring and Ooning^—P im—■N trdin —tit 
TTtAVEJU Art Aawuiit of in Mobodi ui Vmi and Prewt- ContmiK 
Eadr Rcjadii and Trading Rcrtrto^-CliacMne-"The Stouti Engiai!— 
SteamiW and Railwam—Ihc DicycIc^ThE wmI Eiyiifte—All Travel 
—Ptrttman—or ^'uebai. VFnb llluiiriti™ ttf Ccttcho^ Engba^ 
BaUoona. Sbbpa, Sttaincf^ ot- 

THE XVlllTtf IIENTCRY IN LONDON 

An AoDoiim tif hi SocW UTc and Ara, By B- BEBuea^Mn 
Ixjutflininfi .ttp.pageip with ift tilnuwaiJiaiv, pdaitod in fnjo Prinii 
and I>twui£a by Ctjurernponify artiac*, a pnaiitiipiosc in cokHit. 

Cheaper icHflie. Crpmt 4 ^ doth, pill- ncL 

^-1 mi Jffv/ r# fk 4dwf 

Lll-E IN RECENCT AND EARLY VICTORIAN TLMES 

Aft Aemum irf Sociai PTe in the diy^ of Brumrad ^ ^7 ^ 

Pfc^ii Ciiu^^CECJ-oa-i- A Ikrkrt p 1 Chipitri ofi too time oJf flnnntnti 

Kod D'Oraat j*oo-xE 4 |. Wlili mmicimii mutitatlnm £1003 Rare ^tt 
andOogbiaf Diawmgt- Qica|icr letiMK- larBE itp, denb, gilt, is«,6cLnet. 



7>1E -piaJPLf’J UFJ? ANt> rDUlt*- 


UFE AND WORK OP 'niE ENGUSM PEOPLE Ti [ROUGH 

thb centuries 

A Plemrid Iteojsl frflifl CBBtrmpw™y ScHtros. Bf &Mmrm EIawtmt 
•nd MAKfiiMT M. Riuur. b.,\. (LmkLK H«A b drttn^ to i 

oniim axmiru 4 bcui tfo jpictttm (to 49 nittn. of Kixndtitld Uu, 
Fwmlog, Wufint, Trw»pfi. Uilkl^ Quwi.^. 
Gtidcm, «s. Wilt la IrtiKM^iwtot 0«e^to Nfwi* C3iirt, Andi^l 
IndM. Mutic, cu. tjtfte fro)'*!} 8»«. Iwo^ kstond, isr in ixh^Iki 
wlih ikfn, ji nn, M in do*, jjl <(L wt pw Voliw I 

n {EuJv Lv£uk An*), III itoi TV (Lmci MpUIb A^L.iwd V 
mcRaiiHaDre) ImS «1 k> tffiwjm fal ttirttl. Afc «t (acA, tod mittilM L H 
itnd HI (^^Udk Am), mil IV, V (cii (RecMbtonrl irc tku in dixh 
U4i.rmMcfc. Afer ewj Aj ufyrJmim 11 »ndIIIMiddk Am),euI 
ttdmnE* iV Mid V (li^y md Mkildk Renaiuntoc), Ati dto be (Anloul 
tqgrtlKE In ckfeib It f lu. ncl wh. 


Tlx Sera \m acw ooti^nlficd u 
t. Uxfx -wxi «> i 5«5 fv- tlUL ftiiCTt&XTtI Cfsrvmi 

iL mu FOPTOcwTTf ^^rif T. tmi wwmJiu QanvRT 

in. r» 3 L f iTTEEwni 43S>mMT vt* TTin saGifiKDrni navruiv 


MEDllvVAL COSTUME AMD LIFE 

Ab HUtpde ini! ftcTiew. Bf O^uiirr Hawtut* CrtJiHfiKiii: 

« FbtiBf iitjm of lining MmI* tni Fcinik Rguio 

In fpocit^ n™ic Coftattun fiVMia ALolIcnl MStS,.* $a FUte» bt Lifi* wficn 
ibc Auituof'f D(RiwiiL5» of ^ncilal C&cnmictiofi. rtixl, Skncbn» etc^, 
■nd 4 C Bf «io» *» It^nxiucakdu fttin Ommapoxiit 

of nnsiL of K6?[fki'ii Ii£c uid liiduiirftg full hbffvic^ tad $lca£3:^ 

cm VOLtf. filnctiiirti foi ihr pntchoil D 4 U wklmlf «C Citing 

ttptmenn njj*! dmh, ia $4 no. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF OOSTUJiffi AND ARMOUR, 
D£lEFr.Y IN BNGIJ^ND, loCf^igM 

&T Kaiii tad fU?EPCii.ni Schwm*, hmd^ of the StMk ScHtjof 

tji Fuae An. RcryiJ KrO, cki[h^ ^E. &jl. Oct. Of lA t Tvluxneir 
I. THE AGES, io 6 $-r 4 Bl. Sajlfcm w CWIkn 

l-tiYoppdaridct tnd HiiEgurKlian Mcxki Arai^t. 
lUjUKriiod hf 4 b oikwrt nd pihL ow loo ip«ul Ptn Dniwifti^ 
bY Kandoi^ii ScKw^n fri^m iiriginal tmircD oml 3.1 Fbotot^nfahk FUo^ 
or -imr 70 KpExdiKTkiciL AYOp doth, nilc. 1 js. fKt* 

IL THE RENAlikSANCB. With Seetbo- oo Pi^ Mid Sktlxi* 

Thf Spenhh Twod, tmi Frcndi AMtdci«. ihc wd 

i>clinc fjf IMiwtbr, ArmiMU^ etc, Ujimraied bjr ^ r^ia (| k 

rokmet ^ KcJd, OTO- 100 ppodd Pm Dmwuw hff IUwixh^u Sciivaiv 
ftoenk priuhul sbaurfic^ FUii=ii > if irepfoiihurddlu. Ror^d 

^T^^, dmhp gilt, i^v iKt. 

HISTORICAL COSTUME 

A Chmiide of PidkEun in WctEC^ 1490^17^ B7 PujuiCin ^f* 

KxLi.t 4 nd RjLNtiOLFti ScitWAn^ ContMiiiiiij; dx eKwE chuscuiliita of 
DfM kl each omitifj, lihutrql^ hnr Mtrm b^lrnb *li fttU-fHijc xd tt$X 
Sttctchci flOfn toning KA.Hpattil Scti'v^Ut aT gtw^ 

mad iktiik. loduilifj^f 7 Ebtei npedaEy rr|tfLxluca(i in ColDutt 
tad 70 Pfwtngti]7>hlc i%^f>iiicijfM!n of Bcnim, Fc^atidt^ So^xsp eu:. 
Second tMhIon tavbed aiur ectUt^cid. icvnl do>ib| r J v ntt 
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m ifhutn 

fn wtAaam ^ vtQnm kmm xppxaKM tmm i wrw haI* 4^ 1^ 11** 

I rnriitgllhrilMft' IIp ll*l^£tll ot it. (I Ipnu B 4 adi U kLM V-Prcjlfni ■ $3-^ ^-tViCl 
and fMihmam fm tiwT ¥*** ur*il« m lib bhi ^ bc^ - Tto nmtia^ 

WfljMi «i44T W fnaAUr nM^oimi «l4 J#«£| 

A HISTORY OF E\TERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 

to66-i9|4 

^ritt±^ and I1luinaij:d by Mjitjonnr snJ ii Up li Qt-xTiSTiiJ, in Fmar 
VcihmHa. Mifxiiiiin m Jiha Volik I itnd Tl^ nid TUmd 

IV, octi potr bound m faic Tmknsc, t6». <£J- Rti* 

VOL E\^’^DAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 

With ^ llhmriikim^ tmny hilj-fmifie, Jind 5 1‘Liiii in ct^lwni, Sc^uod 

Hdilkin^ n=T|scd mfni cAkrgttl, n tth uJdJiUMnl 

VOL U-E\^JClUAY things in ENGLAND, 

Bt Mahi<mi« and C fi B- QmtxsKU™ With 4 C^yk^icd Pkft» i£ul if t 
other lHufftriHoRi itom ihc Author* Dnviing^ Sm^ Edicm nTiseU 
tnd EEikr^^ whh •dxlhkimi OhiJ^Eaikiu. 

Uimdia Pm* IcWi W Chit TwIvAg. J/ijf 

Pjlut L i^CLAND tNDEtt FOREIGN KINGS (106^-1Om 
fiiniiut a GokfVt Hasra, 1 ^aU-miee line lUiiHEttiuiia, mad ij in ths itrr, 

PjLMt U. -niF MSi; or FAailAwLVr CWming I 

Gulodf I^W)^ 9 I'MlJ-nw lEluhtniikiat^ m\ 4:1 hi ihc 
PaiTT HL THE HUNDRED YUARS^ WAE Ctwiafning 

I Cokttif El rfitt-pii^ line niifituikpru, *nd ij m iIk km. 

Pw IV, THE AOF- OF ,U>VENTI;RE (tjoe-ti^h OmUinlji^ 1 
Colour riuKO^ 16 fiili-fiajK Mac Uliiiri'nriiiifH^ azul |0 Itl. tlie leM. 

Pair V. THE CROWN S BID TOWEJt (i£oc-i6^>. Cu4itiiiiuns 
f CokFctr PbK, It Line liluirmbufu, Uni a.\ kt rlic tc^. 

pA«i \7. THB RISE OF ^JQDERN ^L^GLA^rD {1700-1799]. 

f t>3linir pkio, 11 tuil-pMgC line tUtiAtouLiiif^ uid 19 bi test^ 

VOL lll-EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, iTlJ-iSjt 

niE COMING OP TlWi INDUSTRIAL EBA. An Arcotint f^T ilie 
Timuitioti rnoitP TnisBifcfli^ to lift #iid Ci^ilbKtkm. Wdira unl 

UTiiiiraEcd fcre MAifoitiK and C- M. IL Qosnxeu-. Tradag liuc Tirafoiraa- 
tion i>r AiqicioiliuR, tbe comhts of ^um Power, ihc ippltcvion of Invent 
iiofw, Tr^i ifi Soty Ufa b Town tmi Cmtitify, Gfnornc, Building, 
lIltiuntKd by 4 Cjolonnsd Pliitct, no hiU-pA^ wid iEiuika Drewingi 
tpocifilly profkAjy by lis Atubtfi, tnd. t wici of RrpfeniidverkKU. nt cimicnv. 
IK^ry "Enenvii^!! tfid Dnwruigj. ^tedluni twi «it cbitti, 6d. ad* 

VOL IV.—EVER\T>AV TlUNGS LN ENGLAND, i8u*^S^i4 

T1-IE AGE OP PRODUCTION. An AtOJimE td Mod™ life oml 
Qrilitiiicia* WfTtim mil BluttraKd by M ap jicmiv and Cl L B, Qisin^yu^ 
TrcAiiuii i>f old. and; prw meibrAii recoidiiig tbc FiJtTner and Futid,. BuUdmgi, 
Town PJ*nair«g, S1 «iim« ScSo&L l^nUtnn?^ Prududijin and Dktrlbuii^ 
P^blk Hvilih, Trwnoic, Social Ufe m OoftwA, m, Llhiirrsifod 4 

Aingk Uu) ^ dcTiiliik Pliiia In Cfd*>«F, lio fiiR pra md tcnoLltr Drjwjrtp 
tl^cciaUv pfc^iod Uk mihurip and nufticTOia Fbto fftan nafTtoftApM 
toil CDunMitiOfaiy Medium fivn, iin dotli, St, net. 


' ARCHlTECrL^lL\L DIL^WING 

By G, GfwDciK ILitR, FRIJLA^. and E, H, ikrfm* AicWaca. An 
InWuciinY IVeailiE for AixhjiBCTi md SiudcnrA «i woii of mtf ftpc 
Aiki pi vvcfj rraabnoi. WiiU 96 HalF-tniw iniaitaiiom 

And 90 line JlbitivlicffiM. Cheaper tEttmc!. cknh, W. iKt 

It 



TJiE JJNEAWEIJJf OJ-E SFiRJEX 

Jt Gfwptk md i,wt^ 1^ tid I^rit mti Fnmjj tf iit Ibrntsa 

mm iiwmphtl^ im 4 O'nn in,i ^t. mttmt^, 

HWRVDAY tTFE IN TTIE OLD STOKE AGE 

Wtbmn And lUu^irBitd Uv MAiL|imii Misd C H- B. CK^eswiiiJu CccuKioit^ 
t 4 l pH^(^ -jv ind * (tiloiiiffl FWiiiip^ ffiwn tkm 

tecbart" Dfiving^ vicb « Qvfi^ Scwul Bduim, prtmd. 

EVERTOAY LIFE IN TOE NEW STONE. BRONZE AND 
early rRQN AGES 

^di^zD md tUiifimcd Mamiuua iml C H- B. Qir^mfiLU 

144 vhh ^ Qxi^RjtL IDtHitTfllkEii fwm tb? Aadtan" w 

{lijixKbuU Aj^doJtiu^ PiQtecn^ Onuniaiti^ c£c^ icrfiiilififl 

f Fbii!i tn ro^KST^ m ml » C^m. Seocm 

Hdlti«v rirvncfL 

aim fm msFkt aa^ mr h fiHdmd m mt ImA mkmt 4 r 

E^^^R\DAY LIFE IK PRElDSTORIC TBIES 

CcXilBittEEig 3 JI 5 Flatri 111 oitgifr uui 1 in Twvxhrtm^ WlJh 160 

Illiutm^Dra Uorin ll» ^Wtbqrni” FcfHui^-lfile D^v^nn twti ChcqfHj^f^^isl 
OsHTh mud $. CcxE^QcidTC Hk Oid Swk Sc^ki hn m 
of ifK Rhod«'t&a SkiiM itnd N^bistkao Tocdu vhli t otidlciiMidl IJlycim- 
ikm. Ouwn t'm, daih, ktiMiL lu, 

E\nERYDAY LIFE fN ROMAN BRITAIN 

% riiittn and niutiTiinl ^7 MiK|WA md G K. B. t^i-mtss^LU Ow^tiki^ 

rtS with tifvm toa ongaul UlinmiJora fiMu ihc Auttio™' Vcn 

I>EniaL-v of Qtici fuii %'Ulu» Sbipi^ Otttimi;, >Lmriue«uu, Cwi^ 

tomr^ Mililiiry IJf^ IHiMUchfjM ObfcClrt^ Pottcrr^ c«C. 3^ Cobsif 

Plsin, Chttffi iud Mnp of BxmlL. ^xtnd ftliujun^ it:tiwti iiid ciilii|^H 

EVERmWLlFE IN SAXON, VIKING ^ NORMAN TIMES 

Wdncn wt IHiu^mtod hf M^itjcMijt uu! C ti, QirtNNmi- CoualfEinff 

I2I over 100: utjgi^ llk*CraEk}£B from Aljthnn* Vat Hnii 

Pmi) Dtiivtnn i^Ship^ Cw^kif^ Metnhvori, Cwilreti^ Cmv. BqUdinfPi 
1\)ftcr7, K»d uhicmaBicMJ ^SS,. fTirhafiny 2 K^kwiod 
Otan^eic, Cmm >^11- flrt- 


ENGLAND IN TUDOR TIMES 

An Adawt iaf ta. li^ and Imliiat]^ fir L- P. SALsnuN^ MA. 

Auibprof'THCVgUihlnduaJxiraar Uu ^lMdlc Aacs^'^eul A iittiur^' 
mhk vumf of m ffK^t pedod bi Eji|{lBjd'ft blMurj- refillfilfimg 

cbipten on 'TIk 5 p!ni ^ tbe Tudor Aks—U fc In tbc fkwniTF—Ufc m 
the TcrM—Life m ibe —The c£uicb —Allwntuirr wi T-ku! aixk 

t«l p«j^ of ICEI, ^ |11U4;$«|U|P4 4fid pl^ltiful i0uii- 

t™r«i hi tl^ test ffom I>fTnsTngs, etc, Chci^r rhw. 

Demy Uvo* dcKh, ji, net. 

TOURING LONDON 

B7 W. TnuMunmi Siomk^ AuiJw of ■^D^isfi« tu:. With m 

Imcrx^i^ bt 1^ Ki. iioo. Jciiui Enmi. F,C A betta of 4 r<mni, 
covtd^ 1334 dkief pim if tuiKt Liiadon. vrtwin ha a bH^ mnA pJosfcin* 
lT*; ™ CKmfvcTtfig raudr puictkal arid hiYtmiioil bfut&UEiDiL tFLiiualcd 
177 ja with Diawfcfigji iml sicidm bt she teat by nll-kiifirwm 

urtiEta^ Abo I twi>^uuf pf the Oty, ind Fbm. Ctnpcf mamac- 
Lar^ Cfo^tt iTO, ckrih. 14- diL M, 


IJ 






A Smei fif #fX4 nb ^^haihaf i 

""tv OihedhpII lUmM tAhK^ tip MQiiait aaa^ ivf itm I^iaI UnTt^^t 44 IV 

Hv|<v«r MQCii ^ book "finrb «« ^iriJtBii lifth p^t ip::Eii^t;uxz:Jr> ^n^l iTV^nlrini ta^Uv. 

T* ifw^ lAlAim£ftll VpI iti i-b4i| tm*i h ^mlir br lirbiHia H liw rrlnnoi^ tiU-ltvi imtr 

\< fwhv. UuVr, k^yt UilwniilIrT h ihc ^trlaiil biK^ .Ji.<, 

EMIR\T>AV THINGS TN ANOIENT GKHECE (ttO^fEHlC 
-arcuak;— aj\ssiCAij 

An '*'Omttifcru 4 '' cif the tb»t f^pUo^iug vmkA. 'K'liiiEtt sad 

lEhiimud b\ Ma^joiu^ uad fl l|. fJ. Qt \ full irtiw nf SodiE 

I fTi- ftfui t 3 [^ Am. Coniftisttnu ^ c^nifaJ liCiirK 3^8 hi]] re^ and 

w mlW JiloriTrafiora fnnti linr^in^ tfl I'ai-altJ-ltlL, IVncU, iJlAi Hsi 

tc itiwa Pb>lu£?afln, ihi^k i^'O. ^ 3 t. wi- 

VOL U EVERYTlAY THINGS IN HOMERIC GfUiE^IE 

md Dimtciieii }ff MAnloHii sod Cl-L KrtictiEing 

a uttid firi-nirr baacA no the ia elac Had auJ 

hhitEm4i^ by 75 Drswuijji by ibr ificr VW FwnEnw ™ ™f 

uwo tnlntBrkicHL Wldf Ij/pur FEorttbpircC^ riKUtil^npbv riluil:taJu>tlli, 
^tlop, etc. Loi^ ilcCutitlTidj btKPiii. TV itd. iKt. 

VOL. IL liVliRTOAY “rHlKGS IN ARCJIAlC GREECE 

U'diticn imi HInftxaTed bT MAajhrwn md C. H. B. Qt^aAJKEiX* Att Aj«iiiai 

flf Socal I 4 fc ftwo the ckM oi ibt Ticif 4 n Wat to ihr itnum 

tUlHSi^fcd ll artd unaUcf iDu-Vin^ b^' <hr ‘Uk l-ib ji 

cokmt^ FnicnitiiKCC, t number of Fbou^^plt^ fUiiirratkaia, dc^ 

I jrgi- tiD,, ijcentuirvdy biiHir^ dcidi, Icltcicd. 71^ (kl+ net. 

VOL. HI. EVTiRDAV THLNGS IN CLASSICVL GREECE 

Wtititen Pid UiimtiAed Ijt >iAHjflwx and C- II- iA. Qi A virki 

wiurc ofS^ial life in tbe Gtiycu j\^ of IViida, !io«TSiK Htkfua, a^ 
rbia^ ait Secthma oa Ateluieciiux:: tbe Term mM it» 

Haiudag; ItinfTplay life Sea Fi^bti and Land IVit V. cKi [IlLisiiaBod W 
81 DtA^in^ ipetWJy made hy the Aulbemk CoJoiiltd rtotidifiwce* 

Pbocu^time IQMmuVlU, (liatl* Ma^, CK, LaJ^ cbik ttneicd. 
4 *. nel. 

If Bi tme t£QK the ibm vtiliiniea oF ibif ain |tticey al 

x±a, eel* 


ARariTECTURAL DRAWING, PERSPECTIVE AND 
RENDERING 

By Cntn. A. FAKf, A^ILLB-A*, sad A, Tiitit*« lirn.*»w. A.RX».A. 
CMiiinInjg lioaiunti ef MwaimJ Sfwk, C(4(Ksriflff, Skctrhww, Mcihodi 
Tednitpe; Sh^g, Cosim'iiikufi Dwfrittgl. PuElidtjf uul Pmic^ «tz. 
indndiiur ■ icDCilllv ptplind renpocrite iit 'nHoua nijpa by C A. r*i»T 

and l^j^wlngi by wilhpti Wiilcot, RJk.^ Fi Ufitn^p^pytEf R-A^ W. Cnnik 
Grai. r. D*. liepwotib, J* D- M. listttf, *nd ofhei ^fcwiwn 
dmujihtiimcn* Ab ^ hsU-troK^ ^ In cotour. 51 line Repro- 

dwtMUv iJltl pstg^ <if Tcit^ Cf. 4to, ckilli, ibs^ nc#- 

SPEF-D ON SALT 

By CfiDUG* EinroM and Vf. R. Sa-ADtJcT. With ■ PDrewntd hy Sin 
CxMwtMJ^ A giaplDe luai^hiind j?cview i>f ihdr pioneet fectixa-bimkmg 
tnD 4 rv^riin» on the Bcnrmttiik Sail Flatly fJtahp Ifschal^g iIk 

tpufid^k land ipeed rottrtd cf 5«i ni.pdi*^ iial ifiri w^rid'* 14-htnir 
DMcribhis alv> iIk trUd rtamcCMi nf ib^ tumxmdjnj^ and m 

dcicrt vduiipc ^ WitdincT* cic# With tja atitiictfffl' Ulii-rtTitk»na fnun 
upcebl nbott^taiiha of itmchtiici and im- F/on&tpiwc in and 

cokmrou dtomnvc pekei by SaiAK OpOChi Quatio, ehtihir kitnrKl> ^.t. nei- 

*1 



A SHORT CRITICAL HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

Hr li- StAmut, F.|tJ.tlA. Stzrad ^tidno, cEriwil «ivl 

bw G, Atvpm, Goumk^ ^ ptgat 

yq lJkiU£MJiiix)i imu Fknq, Fiinei, ctf., 

vilh Chjnfunlqijkal CbautI tfal GkiUny. Dcfriy Ivq^ ckitls, gUl. 161. tief. 
Ala itt 4 u-A. 

L AHaUTElTTUEE ANTlQirn^ AND TffE Oj^SStZ AGES 
n. RO.MjVNESQUJE AKU SARACH-VIC STi'LES 

m. THE MlDf>Ui AGF-S AMD TliH BEMAISSANGB TQ AfODERN 
T'lAIIZ^ 

fXLft alwim «qq p 4 RCf, wiik 130 ful}-]x^ vtil wrwUksr Utut* 

Ei;!!±HHla, cnJ It c^icnpLetp mtk P)rc&ci», Uutii^ Gkttim 4 ml liadnc*. 

Mw UjbIIi ni lli rvKii ii m 1^ m^mi nkuUH i^j4 hu 

tfl fi^mJLhdl JijC itMt ^lld' drtifc IQ, * 1 ^ VtUlMSU* 4 


TIIR STORY OF ^ARCHITECTURE 

Eiutat ID ihc P^na^ Dw* By I*. Lts^ W;ttwiiotA^ 
KA.JJJ-A. ^iih mjmciTvii ITEujqiu^itB m ihe gnan of i^ firoc 

fitrBt PlitMQjpirpht ifhJ imil itutn y fa ijr ^f B~op 

Imii, licunit^ lentmi. ac$« 

THE STORY OF ARCFilTECTLRE IN ENGLAND 

By ^ Airn* GtmSF^CT, FiSwA^i F.IUL1I, A. A {s>.rpnlkfc iUiuttuud iccniinr^ 
In vhiCD ihc flJma iiu| roi£(h£hJi of AnfainccvuiiLli Doufpi jtTE liiiuali 
and Jiiltftl op vilh ihe MXiiil U/c ll« ihtK. Idlvo Kmi*: L F^Iv tiwi 
to ijOT, chidly Cfaunltot; 11. Rcdaiwicc; ifw-iSixv «ucOr 
Houu. IXiciiv iicJuiiL CiL 6dr Kf rtcr puli cw ibf new foimtx* bcMUkl 
ill 4M. tti. 6tJ. 

J, PHE-Ill£(K>RM.VT10N. THE PERIOD OF aiUHCPl BUItJIlKO 
jJJjiutited by ty H-^d iniiilcf ?1acHF9gmihi and Dixwuigi^ 

crown (TO, cSftdk p«. ^ « 

n. ARNAISSAXCH, THE PEKIOD OP HOUSE EUItlnKG 
UUiimMl tip ftjll'T'pB' "1*1 tfllAEter Fhaatgnplu «iiil Dci-xin^ I>aiR« 

cittwn «w>, dixb, 6 *. 6 d. na. 


-V£»r EDJTIOA', R£lf-‘lrED aT<D ENL.- 4 ltG£iJ, A'OIT REHOF OF 
Tim GRRAT n’ANOARD FPRj; 

THE DOMESTIC ARCUTECTURE OP ENGLAND 
DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD 

ttetnroJ in • St^ nf Fbotujipspht «n(| Mcmittd Dmwing* of Councir 
HiWM*. Manor HouM jukI Other Ji^tcILi& By TtHWAt CAmHIW aoil 
5 >t»irTw. F.R.IJI.A. $c«Qlid l^illoii. RnMcd wd Euhrucd. 
comtittring zio I^lty AlBfagt, gtndy iratotluod in Collotipc, and 
Dncripiivc Totr, Tlidltdill||l 4S1 lUuMiatltito 
of MtUtlimil Vd^ira, Platii, p;mlli, etc,, from pbiMuetacdii and dAi 

rruii^BigiidoromlootlluuiukwninalL fn iwo voLum. anmU 
tK»eklW«, k^., ^ ^ r^tr ^ ^ohn™. omi^he 

WfituMelv irnttatb fmniatd iy fartahntofO 

PREHISTORIC. ECYPHAN, 
WfcSr ASIAN, GREEK AND ROALAN 

A Oitntikle in Vene, bv JL Ciinsm Jonm, M.A., HJJi, Cuimukmir 
&t.“2 Ar^ieetaiB. hfkl iw ItlltnliKdcnit to cadi 

^ rerun, ere, Utualmiod by tomiciiiQa bn;e 
S^hJ!i Dnfcbl^ aid Hmi of JluUdiiMi* ^ 

bv Sti pwt^n a^sd apjpnKiadvi Fdiqwtii^ 

J laaw Giant. and odieia. Lbiicb 

flVQ, WUI, gOL Hiw HCt^ 


H 


BATSfORP'S **lUSTORlCAL AKCfllTECTUKE LIHUART^ 

f/JttQdjtit TfifitfgJki m CUtiV ^ 

BYZANTINE ARCHrrECTL'RE AND DECORATION 

5? 1. Anwrr Hahtltt#;, SUl, f^f''The Chuficbfi df 

eit:/ A wrcfiiil, iibokri^ tad liwiE^u^b Kwini af il>c ^Tdflp™cr 

ot ftitiainariiwMl BscJJn*la ind tictijnitiaa, M»i tjpca <sf «asimc 

ia CusomiAnple, Otcccc, tho BAlkmi, Cn^i laJ^ 

M ^iih etitiuKil FAifitjjpbee #f»tl na PbcitOi™!^™: IliyjtraJniwii of 
cmlott Jmd intentwii. R^^-oraicnartaim*, Owitwikcyl 
DctMiK eic^ •fid llttltMtWM limr Plim, Mc=iiUTDd mh Sittcnci 

bn the icrt. MuJimn livi, dui\h gill. lH- Ml. 


ANDERSON AND SPIERS’ “ARGllTECTURE OF GREECE 
AND ROME" 

Ntf# tciMB^ tn two VrtksBK*. ijHJiittiW* iqiinjcly^ ici-bed .nd iwuct 
enbrs^. SiriJlRoriJ »TO*dotih, k3i. hi. octc^chTalttiw, tai 
I. AffaClTJiCTniilH op ASCl£>! l‘ GRHlieE, Rewmien, ™)*!kid 
■ml mtich ced^r^ ht WniiiM Baxt JJr^pwuxM^, Ptfifestof w Arehiictriwe 
fti Ckiinmbk >kw Yoik. hkJ (he Airttriain »t Athem. 

IJt’irfi qrpf Etfi f liiHterk m h Collrrt|tM;, Ard Einc. 

n. ARCKlTliCrUJUi CIP ANaj:NT HOME- HeraiM 11111 imrt« 
by Tiiw^i Ajumi, I i n , Ljic l>bcMf of the BtttUti 5cw» ai Home- 
\iCilll Hibcuui UJaallPldfatB itt ttnd IkKi- 

ARCHITECTURE OF TilB RENAISSANCE IK ITALY 


WtiiiAii T. Akpt^k^h, AJLIJJ.Ai Hcirabd ■id Lnliiifidp with in 
midiiloitiJ D«>e« 00 And btet wtitk^ .’•UTfit'm 

E.RjiA So ETit&i, inidiitlinir in Gotlawypc* ifw 

Ulu^imirhjoa ki the tartr SmiJI Rofil ckiilK, ijili- *i*- 


ARCHITECTURE OF 

Bi W, ft ^ABP. \tA., 


Tl-IE REN.ySSANCE LN FRANCE 
P,B,l-a„C Rereted bmI EiHitBwl by sit JPiP* 


T». SiUFipK, PP.H.UJ.A. In two ifpluiriM, obSBn^ 

SmiU H(n«t Ivo. (JOTb, KilL tit. oet, wb (ftJuiTle^Ilf £1 ftif ihc tro. 

in- 44 P 1 11 I- 1 o I VP JlK'fEt Ti 


IV. *niB EARJ.Y RtXATSSANCB 

V. THK LATER RENAISSANCE 


■^Idi lUmiratkio*, 
With lU ilkiiirMtjETo*, 


DESIGN AND MEDIEVAL ARGilTECTURE 

Br H111X3. Ki fmsAV. PhU^ Hsiiiwtlt. A ^tjdT «! Wiftnlfl* 

Jj Tha moJirril itehtiwt lAtl hii Wuh 17 

fimn l*hQ**«ra7ihi «if «ufii=Bipf»Bur ireiiluduril 

[Rictiotf «iif draJl* nf eiihHlftlt. cut, 01 tonipe nui Rrifjlaiid, A 

■mJj thififtki iisctjfjiomiiiijg, tlic ECitiiti of RJHchi cltiw nsdiOti" ^ 

itok, [ia;pct CKjrefip iA. nA 

THE SMAI.LER ENGLISH HOUSE FROM THE RESTORA¬ 
TION TO THE VICTORIAN ERA, 1660-1*40 

Em««n, II..C Tamins of'b= Uti^WHlw ifJ 

EvftbtioA of Pliji- Mtutijili ind UifttwiiiwMp: R^mK. »jlw 

iKnnrntk. S«llW-l. « -U TuMiMimt. 

MO lUuitiaiUMtii tiwfty fuU-pt^fc, I furWipipli* aiH Wiiwillfit. Demy 
^ fikplh, OABoptf fidisiw:, VJ*, M- 

n 



^ ASD MPOmNT ,«ailEr Ol* SCHeXtL r.AU. OL IRTl 

!■ r*» Ji*Tfj mew </ J^M f-r/'rrprnj^/ tiUit k 

sasftss *“' ^ "•" —*• "<f«' " u 

THE STTl'LES of ENGLISH AKCHITECTURE 

*-™* !>*«»'to. P(w Sdwwh. 
T’*^ A*iia Tnnc to ||« Snut of ihc luJot 

*1 •«ff=.*l<itible^o PUk*. isin. bf it^ cirtjrlj 

>>•■»' 

^ rtM rri]^, Elltaticllatl. StiMfi. 4oJ Ceo/Jrtin 

ft«idt»olii wmftin ndticed trpf^J.«<Jom..rilJ 
tnc M,ih ^ ,f^„ KiiifiJe*, ttiJ WfUitlnr KKotca of ockl^ i™h 

EUStENTS OF FORM AMD DESIGN EN CLASSIC 
ARCHrrECTL'RE i->. cc.^si>ic 

i«^,lateiw* Moi»«w cnlUiol (km Pitir BqlWiup 
arA«T't=»S«.Tim KS.A..P.JU1J1A. hamiuVinl^ijIJ. 

PMtii 600 Hnriitts nJif Pic^iick!i- l-Ldlf *■■ ■ j-tr 

the ORDERS OF ARCinTBCTURB 

SwrViS^™ Rm«»SAN«^ vilh of thelT hiHUlK 

tMipa^ TOJiMlmif • cwjttilrte «etkf of YJjmoU’* Di^ 

srid 


a «mttsfcctc sericj ni Y 1 kihj 1 *V Ofden 
yf Ftaicli. ItiUim. and nqglliih fn^iuiti. Wilh 
L ifl!» ^ 1^ pt^uil nmc* dmJ oumcroiM Ta(( TQiumducii. Jtix 

* t-«« ITALIAN 


ENGLISH GOTHIC CHURCHES 




ailLOREN'S rovs of bvcone days 

A lIKttfKTf 111 ]%vtkif^ tU INdapki Iiom PiatiiEiillc Tup^ tD the XlJtrh 
GsffiOT. Hf Kail I£n|^iah Vcnkffi hy rmw Huiroftix Ji 

heauiiTuPy pt<}diiaci| lurvc^^ widi f PfiMitlMpiDCC vid ii K'latci m cc^Hir 
and $1^ tih[H 4 .k^i 44 ?hk ^uAimiufn of ^^e£hln|ic^j 

Tojfw Soldwfi, etc., rrt.^ acminxy and (leriud 

fniiii ihc oufinl liiiie^ ^'hh 66 paj*m oT hiiiacku icd ijea£iipiiiti MIt 
4Jt»H oEiTH, artrh JmjpnirE -Bmppcr. ^5cw' «ivl d>&|icr cdEiioDi 
i n. 6d. iKL 

TU3>iAlSSANCE PALACES OF NORTHERN ITALV 

umK B^iiyiiffp llvCct Fmm ihi XJlIth m the X VEtb 

CoiiiiHn. i^ijtud by P^if-stncx O*!. Aiiuzjiit HAuar^ td ^ 4^'h 

■cf anfa i nTO tf itig I:l4^ in CuMcittm tiiecn 

OTph* o< ICltb fill pucl Vui h TUS<«\N^V, 

PttA. StZM.^ MlJp4TTIP1.7.tlAJ4<\ J.UCCLt i^TTIHA^ OTl; V'oL U* 

^TshiiCE, incUiJmi' tks.-y V^inx, und iViwJi; Vol- lU* 

hiciuilbur il^t &<icocj«a« FvmiAK ^toDu<.^, 

Pavia^ liiiJii^AJco, Ue^LfA, etCr Sdnll folk^ kneini^ pict 

octi YiiUmvit, <ir the we of fbr £7 icqk. rax 

THE ARCHlTECrLfRAL WORK OF SIR liAXISTER 
FLETaiER, M-AtdL, F-S.A. 

A AKujgnpii E<£iin| wfiii leitfadncibirT «Td Dcidf^hT Trit. behjilin^ a 

ihfifT n>f hii Life and AcuTidcf^ by I UKsutoao Sumt, I hiit. 

■X.R.LH.A.* FJLS^fcL^ Imi. CE^ ’^th itttiijflirjtii of SboKhc* 

Atht r^i Hliifiric Bojyjn^ it branc mivd ■htnodt -?rith 

Pheiifigi^ipJti and DfiTaieup: nf Tcxvnt incl CountEj fliiBim* OkdiiX EUmbiB* 
Plg mo ea , Sdb 43 cii£A» Tnien. iIaIIb, .MonikruUi Cae^ Fumitiux^ iit£^ likTijpaed 
by die Kulhx^r. iJttWTCN di^h, fuiljr g-]^ gili tqp. X* ^ 

LtRtltefJ 1ii fOo CCifUEJv iFhkb 1^00 ATE feif: u£e- 

A HISTORY OF ARa41TBCTimE ON TI4E COMP.\KA^ 
TIVEME“rKOD 

r«f the Studenr^ Cniadun^ 4ml AnBimf. ||v Sit Fj-eih:Hfi^ 

PP-Rsl.li.A, Nmib Ediram, cratiiiJecdy icumew. Oinubiivlg ever i,i»9 
with tbotil 5^}w HhutridMai f s.f So teoritti/ udded ami rttmlj 
rqHYmluRxf krsftr hn thb fttea and Diawtnga uf 

UuUdioga ol ad C^ntrki arid TLmei. KcfyjJ Iyci^ <\oitu gilt. £,t aa. tut. 

THE OLD HALI^ AND ^LVNOR HOUSES OF NORTJT 
AMFTONSHIRE 

J. GoTfin, MA., FS.A^ KAiwhi^T tif ”Tbc CfUfi^Th 

[he fin^diah uid miiiintNia ulhet iHfldlhi WUlkL ^'tth Ftlll 

ffhiurinl IntTraiDeilut) nki JJnRqithv tut^ and xoo l^mtottie tjo 
lliuiiniiient fftnxk fihcHinigiapiia, Jargdy apnrially taien^ tm^ ttditi atigirEiJ 
dmarin^a nd old prEw, cutnnrbhut Sntci^ jini I- m^riur Vbrwt. Fcanimp 
Dcuib WiaS Gacitoa, (ochHUng immune plan* And ikdidici kn the 
trTt+ Oijwn 4tn^ dofh» krtmd. Sulcily Uitdtid ediekjp o^npif hefetr 
puhikBtkvi m atihacdhetL 111. kl 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN ilAKING 

Hjr Tiujiaaj 11 AlAVKWp hy H Ihucmai Mawiw, Fifth Iiditiuci, 

f^c^Yicd and boUtigod. CumEuun^ phf*, idnicraTicd by Plana^ 
and PtuwHttafilitt, and 5 OdJiitir Pui^ Includtttt StK^ I^nranem^ 
Cam^ Avenusi^ Ten^ev PettiuLu, rfeUE^, HiicJi ami '^CVter, 

CrrEiihiiuaei^ a;c, ctr^ ual Ibt ol hlmilH ami Ttsn. SmU ftdks hucknini, 

£j U*- 

It 



GEORGIAN ENGLAND ( 1700 * 1850 ) 

\ RxirTkic ItB $c,<kJ IJfy Am. timi Bf Fnilbft?r A* U. 

Hn^HAiinKstt EShA^ FJLLH;A^ Aciiiiur ^ ""TNt Lngl^h tnn,'^ rtL 
CdOt»idiry[ icctnjw on iJk Sockl Scvric, Ktvj, Amry Omrda, 5p^, 
ArciblKKtqr^ BuikJilojy i|uf Toidi^ A/n, PiSnfki^g 

LiwTAAuVp *rhEixr^ nUiirntoi br t» fufajq^ fttmi Fboiici^phft md 
^iHtipdCiri PtitiiA^ HngniVLp mm tCfMskj. 

C^odxitDiT^ UcTiuitdt, HirwUfulKKEi> und omcr iniiJf Un^y ipifmo- 
Wiih Uiv 7kit Hktitfuidanf^ jukJ t ColuLir fir ^ 4U 

m^ M h b cd iqittiJni by Rem^r PswrtDW. fsHb. iii. Dti. 

SPANL'IH G.\BX>£NS 

Bjr Mn- C Viu-MJ^Sn^Aftr, A iincly tHiitEmtot n^umr tliscEd^ff 
the ba.i,i!ilyl mvd mOM tmiEmM ipjUcSD 4 forpi^ii^ unluidly. ^'Ith 4 
PU^ in Qiilfmf Irotn th*; finflwiiigf^ i« 

of lV|}twiti£lMEii of gllildcf£l» lUliUi^p, tattOiktH ,^in^h fcatdlc^, 
inmx onl tit±m::rw HluiJTiibni b Hx ten ftotn nkl 

biigrkVnEf^ fm Dftwin^ cct SraiEl do^ i nct^ 


TOURLNG ENGLAND BY ROAD AND BY-WAY 

A PDfioIfte liLatnueti Ouick^ in « nrtr iyim, m ibc «if Kittd 

Dy SrDKKT R. Ji^^TEi. Comprbiivp; to lYfik’d Tout* urnki 
DiiritiLHvi^ viilii Gcnml liiiftHiEicijon iitnJ fnfrtjilm n ALici, Jnirdciiictbii 'td 
pcb Disijbi ami tpecbUy dmm ihnpihiiEd Rnaxe Ai<p^c«ch T^oijr^ wJiicli 
h tn deoil, u oh fnti^r-pcMt tt^imoc to fcmm, ind boikliiwt td 

blKnl. UJuBtislod hf ^4 Dtwbrap ioduJjln^ t tluiiil«T twcuEl? 

drmm m ihe Author* 4 nd |0 ILIrntratlcm ficrtto I’lfowgr^tki trf ihc 
Aftnt vak othm. >icm nod chc^r kimc CbKm Avo, dSih^ ikl 


ANCIENT CHURCH CHESTS AND CH^URS IN THE HOME 
COUNTIES ROUND GREATER LONDON 

RcfMDt w tbdp SunwinfiEigi. % Tmh ttwv R.I.. R.RC 
With # bj (_ CiiTMpv, A fumr of the (incM of ih«c 

STl!'™ ctnflima^hlp % the nuiWiiy OO tSu fulflotl. 

y-lth fl2^1histiii^4^ ttumy fwiin Dntrin;^ by Author mJ 

11^ PhocngraphR. and t ra Line tlhtitiatkitk m ihc text. Chaqxr 

Vinnrf 4*0^ ekrtk, (Ol m, ^ ml 

EARLY aiLTRCH ART IN NORTHERN EUROPE 

With Reteretwe (»‘[lmlji»rCjjRtpntHkinand 

JtM^ STHstco^Kr. Aittbof fjf "’Origin o( Qirutinn CbuKh Air*" eit. 

Dealing With pHB-RoitAKciqtrii Ait w nitt Ctojitum; Woone^ Antin' 
frUjwiws KaU’Tjwiudi ^:iiuttuw ii* VCrtom 
htiit (jttiRCVIII^tW I^WAVH KotaI. Tosim in Scmwdiavi^ 
AKllh ipo aiuaniKlotll. Rrw.1 ita, di.rli, gjl> I TT . 


BRITISH ARCHTTECTS OF THE 


representative 

PRESENT DAY 

An Awrainf of Tireire riffniw. 
OpCT yd WjipJt, u^uOiFtt PtnfcHot Aililiari, Hnfcn Aifeiwtin, 
A t, navb, ^ Onj Dtwbcf, dkiwh 
’ V. LKidiaiw, Sir a L Luiwm, Sif 

r T*PP«^ munrited l«y nn Jiiudor enJ 

«r wtU^im UnUSSg^ aid l.ic|i*Jlt« i« Eittniit Linpi 




(tvfw i« Ojtffi r 4 rf^ Sm*j} 

ENGUSH arURCH SCREENS 

A ^raD^nhBuire Rcvuv of tbcir Ef-oluticni and induibiK Gccmt 

RcMxfi^ pod }^iiah Owrdka duftriA MoiiWv^l tnd 

Hcrubbruoa Tiroa. Of Atmvk VAiiiNta;, aiaibor cif *^Cfonei 

■od LfCh^iicL" "TtiC OW Coiks^cl of HK- 111 iimi*coi| br Podlae 

|j» ecjtr^Kkfi^ 5Jf tfpinJ mtnpkt, iJctail, ourin^, to,, ft^n 
gnpha, TDCHunai dawTrigi mtd iodiidipg mmy ho Ioh^jci utani 

pnd R iKnci in coioLLT ficm *{k^M nicf-colour dniwlitgL The Elicit 
wcrtmt of m cjj^ gkmalt y intcfe^iiiiiFr mbiect 4 ^)^ ktTC»d, 

iiL net. a lurutcd i^Kiiiofi ia HTjJMik:. 


THE BNOUm CHVKOi --1KT SERIES 
OLD CROSSES ANT> LVCHGATES 

A Snulf of ihcjr Df::figii CrafuAsuutep. By Athm^ Viujuarp, ALA., 
1'JLA* Witli fiyrtj i<xi tHio llkucHKidHai lAm ipodtl PSimiiypaf^^ Du 
Frsnti, sid Dtnuich^ CUrj^n 410^ ut linen. tTuauc^ iip, 6d- ims, 

ENGUSil Oiunai WOODWORK AND FURNITURE 
A SiEidf b CKdrBMaJtip jlkKu .un. rijo-T$]iOi. Ey F* E Howard aod 
P. IL GpO^iuiTi P.i^A^ IE[liitra±j|i^ bx overr fiiiiit Fho^ci^ 

lEnplii^ the Dcf^dofmnt of Se^fwni, StiHi. Benches, Fcm-Comi, Rooh, 
Dow, L^^xrcho, etc,, wiro dctnii* tS me (Ipned and Puttied DecQaiWt, 
rtKL, etc. Second atitl cheapen lidltkiH^ Evi*td, milh a Qcw vria ttl‘ [6 
CalibR]F|xe Ptiti^ Opwo 410 ^ dbet, gjttH tjt. act. 

ENGLISH CJIURCPI MONU^NffiNTS, a,d. itjo-nju 

By F. fl CaO^tuBT, FSJl a aunry <ii the i^tk of the old Er^Ihli 
Ctutuncfi in, artofij^ notfile^ and llthiutcr. Oynlabtflg over CfQ 
^tb upwaJbli lof ijQ UliatmiLW, fnnn ipccUl n^cxDftgtapbs diiil 
OnmngL Qovti 4fu^ clods, ^It. Cbctpcr tr^tnin. eei, 

ENGLISH CHtmCH FITTINGS -AND FURNITURE 

fly the fhtir. Ji G CuiA^ t^T . [> ,y F,S.A. A PO[»ukr S*3vej?, mtid^ 1 ^ Qikifc3>- 
HgUv Fontw and Gjccfi, PuKpib^ L^iciTti^ StnocftM^ atmimt Bool:*, 
Stained Glass, Qrfpvik^ Pktc attd ntha fcnntr» of hitccni- ^Ith imiranii 
of jjo iQiBEnrkaH fnim Phottifpiphi and Dnnrio^. Ito, gflt. 

New mn4 i^heflpcr reudue tia. Id, net 


TliE GROWTH OF THE ENGUSH HOUSE 

A Jllilurr of iu lksl;g1^ and l>cvicio{xn3Cili imffi llOa m tfeo 4.D. 

Jijr J* ALTMbJf G<rn:]i, F,S-A., PP-B^LILA. G^roiniOj^ jc?a poigci, with 
po lihiiixatJoni from PhtMo^tapha, and maiit pkturea b c>k ceie 
fevOT Muiiami DmwbM Skatchca, Wina^ and Ohi P^n. Socnral ^tkirii 
fcW^ and coluiged. Lax^ mwn 4iro, drxh, jah ikt oct. 


TifE SMALLER HOUSE OF TO-DAY 

By GvaooN Aijli.'^ WiiiHaf of the Daffy ^Uii Fms for tfie 

Pf*t £i^« Hbuft^CotttaiHing Notei on Sitea ainJ Subwtbp PlsM, Eitctbni;. 
MeiJvbda, Intcdora. Hygkfte, GaidetD, Plnance, etc. With s riaiti in 
coiOTr. d4 ftom Fhn^cu^lri. pimJ IIEnittadoiii fkntu Une Dnwba* 
yf liisMac^ Ptint, and Dta^pia, hrediixfn *¥x^ ctoib. ica. fid net, 

THE aiEAp COTTAGE AND SMALL JIOUSE 

fly Cf^H0f4 Atxisrt, F.R.I.BA, New fldickui, Ecnvjdtlkd ami cbtaf^ol, 
akctiamoig ovci x^o Muausuofii fmm Dtmwbt^ anJ PNjiniup^pha of 
mad iladr l^tai^ EfHiabB Schaacap «Ja^ from i^pkaT Dvakni^ 
MBlbuo Itd^ elotb. la. 6 d- HCl 


1 ^ 




niE FD(m r-OLUAffis of 

BATSFORD'S LIBRARY OF PECOILATtVE ART 

fkutn <H ■crnghr con g i k^q CTt. It frritTf-i 

thf [>cTic}i4Hiic:nt i>f DccMttkin flud; Fnmnuic ific ihrcc 

Rmamaii^ Cmiwet, XMl* amt XVOl TukiRfc 

bail Kl CXIcraiTC df Huicd. anni Jw ■ cddifJciE i^udc td ihp wxfs^ laf in 
Prdod. Tbs rdluinci are fEUiatlciblc fuf ibc bcaui^ anJ number at ibrit 
yHtiQluidrnu ihr tittjfibcb|' ami cimmm*- os cbor aa - an^ rn ui t, md ibiir 
fmnic^&c pfki^ IIk c^^im^ilirNi terki ia fubliibed i 4 pocn ainouiui^f 
4]t<\ W n n^splkd fiK Uk |twa^i 4 i iw (mat ust, 

"Tkn Iw iiifi vffiliiflHa atffe inaJr *^i»aatT an* aut i 

fuii ittawT nf pumlm »a 4 naogmMa.^'^Ta# riMr 

VOl^ 1 _ DIUCOIL\'ilON AND FL^RNITURE IN ENGI^ND 
DURLNG THE E.\RLY RENAISSANCF^ iffio^tdiSo 

AccnfflSt Cl/ lii^ DcitvJl'VTV iiciit mbj QaaeactTniiic Firnrn ctnriTifi the 
TuiIdc* Elkihciltm jiqil Jacnbeai] Bcrir.ch, bjr M. J<>i:aiiunr Cundoolfu: 
abudt y>t -m IHatsa {%nh 

and mxTK in fwfnguviuc). includJ^ tfmt 44» l!ll 4 U»atlrsm. fjtmi apcclany 
m,iiilt aiu I .^frab urfasil DiAArlrt^jpi, aiai Fdiju * 

ruble t4 1C tn.), ddlJu gdt. tea. nt!L 

VOL. n. FURNTriltE fN ENGLAND FEOxH to 17 ^ 

iV Fa^Kcn E S Survqf nf ^ Dcv^pnicni of in Chief ^pa. 

rAjniabtidg JW pafTci u'lih nviii 4.10 IlktirillkHliy fjFdta jfwtU] 

ttr^bef vnh 5 hn cnkair. Scamd bdkimi, tirriKd wnb iTHlii 
lEar iEldUmiwi- Ftdm jti in- x io| iel). ddt&t £1 ldi< oct. 

VOL UL DECORATION IN ENGLAND FROM tC^a tp 177^ 

Hy Fmncii I^bs^cgom. a Revirw df JiEi IJ^iric^ipcncTTt juhI C>h 1 '> 

taJnini; joo fum with utcr 51& iUuundddk **( wbrb i|3 an? /uU^na^n 
fmn i^xdal twiCDgiiphi^ and 4 k mhmn RcvbeJ ^ 

tkLbj^ J™ik> {*4 Jfl, * io| kL>, tLxh, ipft- rtcL 

VOL X\\ DECOR^VnON AND FL^RNITLIRE IN ENGLAND 
DLTUNG THE LATER XMllm CENlLfRY. 

An Smami tiF tick De leLifsniEsit aid natw^Ermift: Foito, bi ih jov* 
G^iflioing aboait joo wbb m^cf i9d full^gv Fklsa (m acko- 

|k<t bi Cnllotypel^ htcluduit over 400 lEluai^iicinm fzum qx< 3 ^f nuKk 
ami Drawing nd fitim Fdftb (tiac 

14 X let m*), cbibp BiliL Jit Eoa. nct^ 


OLD ENGLISli FURNITURE FOR TliE SMALL 
COUJ2CrOR 

It» J’lUtm, am) Sitmionllnra friwi M«<licnl ftp I^rlf Vktnfiin 

Tim**, J. p, 6),«.iui ■»] A. fc, RiniiuM-KcirjCRit. CwietiniftK 

I go llUttiJmti™ fimm Pram anti 

l^iums Oni^nal Onumefiui, Tlw bti&fc ll plimnccl 14 the 

Tktii ayihcniaPc add cdn^fthcniire i|uiije to die vImfJet trora of okJ 
urlihiH it* aoJpe tif the dal£ctrtc of ■‘nerage nuin. Mtxi tTVi 

TTIE DECOELA'nVE ARTS LN ENGLAND, i^i7%o 

toy H. H. Mizlt^w, wiib m Inutulucikwi by 1. SrAihLU GAmimzt* A 
Mwi of t IQ full-pa^ PI4US iHiBtiatlnu t \6 Spednsm of tiliftiutiT:* 
MaiipicrTT, Qandclicn, Ooeb, fidvrar^ £izBziEto« 

OnnfiJij Viiw, Tapwry. NeedkwufL Bcx^lcymimiEji, \Elili b/kf lilitcdkal 
kittodijnjdm ^ Jio. hJSjScb^^ Ttfcfew 

temmuia coji^ odgml ai joa, natp piiMubcd 11 £1 edi^ bet. 

IS 





A BOOK OF BUNGALOWS AND MODERN 110?^1ES 

A wk* rtf Deum Ktd FLkni^ % H. KuuxTp 

.l.(l.5xiJiX, AfThHeH. Ctimpniuni^ $6 Daipmu vi<h ki^ kaIt Pkrcr* 

Bfki t Vr^if*K™ pTti-FTiHfrMfl lodudmi^ %itn;k£ Lwrt^nnry Fld^ibeii, 

FrgiTinpkxc ti ixi^w* IfiJipTia- V-icuT, FlviiTigrtFiJrlc PW^k Ate- 
dirth^ iidtc»^. yi^ UJ. nft« 

■" WWA Wf? F WiniTpa nBriMt W It™ ^ Jit 

4«wiif4 wn& iutotEInNM moA ummHwn^ tn^ -mka bBT< afi *f* Im tjuna ««i «n»l^ 

MODERN THEATRES AND CINEMAS 

tiv Pr Su-^ 17 - A icm o^ 9o pl^Ttf gfrinii' i!Luijii0l& c^T 

InccHiXi^ (dycT^ tr«rrlbij]£ii, u^htcni^p. niund tla3ii[3i|iif4 OABtOji, 
etsr^, Qt TbcAntF utd f'kiiTffi m liic tniAdnn u.|ic kn Frtianr. 

Gcxnwy^ E^WhI, SouidcTM^U, ltply% Anbrira* etc. Ccmuimii^ 

cif i& Tiifk vi -Hjcb ^uiibixti tM ^iifi^LdL kCdnfttwui, Sidii^ 
GropoilV UtPk SoytU^* dc ^'itnn, Mitmickinhlii etc. 

d^rAbuni:; in adMlhiiifi EttaziCflrtU pbiVk, elcTiduiii. leCtium \n ibc ICCt^ 
€l. 4lP>, iftCVtTgpu 1^1. art, 

TNE NEW ST\"LE 

AtchificctiuE and Dntjjtt A p:rf ill Rn* PlkBe In Fncrtpc md 

AiactUM, Wnh Hi liiiicKliiciiuta ttdipKii fiom the Fmadi nf Mauvtce 
OilTTXi^, iMvt d^criplirc antn atl tl» TlsWn Cjompdiitij; 144 fuU-{i8te 
Phfct. in PtifnogTivniT ofBtuldmCTi Intmiui* Filmic, Uphiing, 
wdJ^knoii'n moikm aniiltccEs vlkd m Lc Cdfbiiiicrk McfuJelsQhn:. 

Dmiodr. Kc,. cheacEi trt iUmmat ihfi ncw cnot^rocnc kk all 

iti niDiC icpfcnaUiiiTc mBJu&mikKn- cloth, ^Ir. itx, 6d. net. 


ENGLISH [NTERIORS FROM SMALLER HOUSES OF 
THE XVUth to XIXth CENTORJES, i6<Se-i8io 
By M. JoirKnuN. 'ntutiistvif rhe crrqJw tyjjc tif Pmga iluritsc the 
Simn^ GcorKstn^ tod HcR'ency Caniikdoji 4 «? P*K“r 

Bafck emnpriaittg J» llluKiMliofilf fttien I’huUintafihj ^ Meanifcdi 
Uexh-hii^ yi Irncn^ Dyura, tjcilingt, FandJJ^ 

MetMK'Trak:h Ckrrfi^, clt.* ftmli tidmrr Owntjy ta^ TtTwTl iiotisp^, Wtm 
fmfudacikm Hid Kutd. Oscepci tosiuc- -HO. diacli:, 

iict« 


ENGUSH PLASTERWORK OF THE RENAISSANOS 

A Hcfiew of ii3 [>cie^ (hiring ^ FcH'ijd fnyn Ijey lo i$oeh M. 
Jcn:axi.il[K, CnmpKilii|f yref ti» PUk» uf EliMlDCihaii+ 5tiurf| 

CaifttUDi, «ru4 AAttn ctlUnp, fr^aA^ mrtiiiuiUfk, yinafcKn!, 

dctAiC etc ip IWni tpccWIy tidtcn IIxifdirradH aad fiom Mcaatired Dwralngi 
SLmJ SltdcbEa. 4B ]iluitri.tcd lliiiyiitaJ Suf^'cjf on Fotcl^n ItM t i jo i ofa 

told tin BTyluliim of Wort ind NaiiUa n^ O^tunci^ e«. J'kw 

Hid Cbcapct tclticitf. Dettasr 4lu^ ckidi. t ja. Oct. 

OIJD ENGUSH FUIINITURR: THE O^VK PERIOD, 

III Ouracicdaiicfs I^nicc*, and Detd] frrttn Tttdcir Ticnci to thd 
Pfcrf %}rm W cif r-^fcctOfl, f>ni|rncEm Sliadcnirf, and Othetn. ^ By J- L 
Coiluaniiau |o Hjitci TOpt^Larod fitwn ihc AipiJwfV fpcemRf 
pncpoivd HwHtuniie abcml lUtiUi of Tabk Less; Ekn^>0«tm 

Cotbek PrieSarK ftoct#; Ink)- Molina; Meed J^blinj^p 

liudulitiy ally Drrnw'mj;^ of i^pc-f^km ol the petiud «nd lo rhyfiifp*pluc 
JilnMHiPttL Wlih Ma Emi«ducikjciit eic. detptr tEkauc ftvo^ 

ckaihp sail. 71. ^ lacr. 





THE ART AND CR-\FT OP HOME MAKING 

A CnppTdwfntK Gttkk «n Anndit itl llcmholil Itsipu By 
Er^Ann W. CiMKWT. Sccoml iidlAxi, rcvbat. irtih uJiGtiotvl duptun 
iwtl BOW [UmnnthsiiL pHiijdalnie BekiIciI aikl Jri^'niruikin <jq iHb 

^ 9 \ kiUL - ^'aJ]|;i 4 pca>^l^iiiimihlJi;g ItiKsm — 

PKfTO*^K!idaKi—fkitHsa^-Cifpm—Cii«aif»-T^^^ ibu Get Out ui 

Ojdcr-Cn*ii, tat. l>«is*atas M 4 ra*n. «i'b 9 Pb*»* In fcU ctJosf ttf 
«clmBi by r-PUWK lit tw, immcsmm Plmtogn^lu tif Imeikjii 
by wfll utaciwti iund JUMUt Sictidi^ P!a<i-> ud LMjgrtiitt bi tlx 

leu. S^iulc .Irf^ xitifh k^lonb yk M, tid. 


THE NEW ENTERtOR DECX^RATION 

/l 5 i «t in PffrKipIci ^nd ItuaiiMi^mJ Svnry of In 

Ht Dowmtr AlottiicEv. Wbh j-?q IBmnwIaaa 

Ml 9 <& i^ic4 of IfRcriofi of itwf mjTK Fumimp*, Ctmn, Tmiki, Ih^k*- 
iugj TWnis^ cic., ^ ite itrw wdwid bf «id> A^nn ami ^ii^m 
u Le CffdmKH. ]t|a!uErE-^tcTfiu, Grc^bo^ |>9 ikio 
etc* With a Fronihrm^ b i:iiibittr trotn a dmvbtf b« ^ 

K.utrrai «ttf full *ml rtnmkiAl Tw. fSqny' ut cmw^ 

wiih dcftTiwM mfipcr by E- ^fcKKEt^JrT zcl £ci net, 

OLD PEWTERi irs Makkr:; anu Maris 

A Gimic For -CcpfkcGOfv Cf.»fwicilnicnrii, ami AaEsuusria, Bf J'Lta'arq 
Heai»ciiiit OmuuLL, Wmi Vloc-I^kbnt of tbe Scu^ of ^wter fkib 
!???*?’ a3^^ |oo jiiuu xtth ^ l^tct of dod Spcdmeixi «f 

dtjiml jtoJ d^afbe4„ pml i Liat of j,wo lo TV' W' etnj i^ 
lUMimiioia of tbeif ^Fmidia find iSeoandaf7 Murk^y lixmiile Rwri> 
auctKKH of cmiinf Toiich-PbEd^ smi Tes XlUtitmtwmr^ Dhh fdu^. 
J>»Ty ^tts doiK gik, 54, im. 


OLD SILVER OF EUROPE AND AMERICA 

Pfom Tizm- to fhc XJXtb Cicii.niiy^ 0y E Amm Jok^. A S(u> 4 t 
o± Ibe Old ^ E^ht^ Aacrim, Atnw Hdj^ Cinak. CmcW 
UfTfiida* ITaimwk^ TiitAn, Gsmapr, HoOsodj Hwi^arf^ IrrSaiad^ Iidr^ 
Nomjj IVdi^ Fomiu^ Aiirak, ScoilAmJ^ StviEzrckivb 

ta^ Jtji i D^tpr oci Spunoia Haic anj ^ mntbgmytLm I’^tcs^ enm- 

ra UlutlAlyrKnl 01) $7 idIjlIccu. Cbopcr njuuc. Cnmj ,!■■ ^htw, 
IlLilhTt. )U.I3El. 

ENGLISH LEADWORK; ITS ART AND HISTORY 

A Bpok fnf AtcUtotti, Crnfiwhcn. Hill LoTtn of Cttilen. 13y 

Sir J_w*tKoiWa*vw, t*JS^. CtmiHqfeg*Jtoj:u,gtt,iti(h+,i UuMtukBi 
m(4H IMiOlJiitritfilu auJ dsttiilttitl, 4tO> ■» j)ilt. | 0 t. tet. 

BATSFORD'S COLLECTORS* LIBRARY 

<rf IbnUlxvA^ wniun by oqxni. IttriwitoUkiti of 

pimciio« \-aliiE ta Oui^ecseu^ CuUEctanip ipj 5ruiie^ Eacb 

Yot miic to iiia ,1^ Itl^ ioirndi^fm in ti* lubjctr* wxl b Itj% lUmuitfid 
hy inCobar uiJ Tmid Pliorot^lu. Tfi; futWiiur ^oluiaa 

an nUl ftiniliilik. gOt, prim ^ cKb. 

< 11 JJ tLSGLlSH PUH.VmillE. By F. Tens ,jh 1 B W&iia, Widi 

ATw iMrJ^Uko. 

WflH »t)« UluiUalW 

OLJTOJ WjAjaUlmmiiwM. 

POltCEUUR By W. 1*. KMOwtfi, WJ(h ;4 

Wnit^y Ufiih ov« ya fuH^piga Mito 

Uh^tomg «7 fip* Ht-rampki OH iht I’ansElubi 4jf Viriutw oSiWfw W 






A lEANDEOOlC OF OlLNESE ART 

TncbuUftg in [ntrodwdian by IlDCitR Vay jind ftrrkka on Fundiijt^ SiruSp# 
ruiti. Ge:Rui»ic»^ TEttiin^ liilfi'ii BjssKJb uv-J tir 

Laim^ Hrvrwt, CHvald Haocmam. A- R Kc^^mick 

■cd ’W ^ W, ^fftwiiVumTn. Widi AI ftM ftjiU-pw | 7 lAi£i. bnuUftiJisr 

pi^rn|ami| of csurtfik^ m pul^ii: tnd i^olkcrucAt 

Jtnd tflciudtcvg 1.1*0 tKmen 70 to [liiiRtciik»i -im )i 

p 4 ct»^ and 1 nurdtet v£ Jta: cam In ffee wit)i napi^ npw}«, mbit* of 
dyrtatkifCtc. Lix^c n^Tid doiK kifnd, ti/iRct. 

HIB BUKUX^N .\tAa. 4 ZL\E 

ItjwJ ir^ dtf PiJbALEirfj^ T£r A L^ii ^ iw 

MONOGRAPH NO-I-CHINESE ART {O^rfprifU) 
MONOGRAPH NO. II-SPANSSH ART 

An [nirudLicfcin Hcviirv rrf Archltsdurc. Fainien^ Scul^miCk Tcnlln^ 
Cfrcrubci^ Vi oufvMk, Mcml^'ork, hf Rotaij. Tiun^ SuLGitAntJis I Futuna 
tmd hi. fiitEmswn K.\t^ Ot^Fuv WnaSi A. R K:^i 3 nicn« R Racuiam 
onl A VAN m BnVAN^ and; p. IIB ABiitWAHOi fiapd^'cjy- 

with M if rf-mmi lEiixodimtiuii bv H. R,. TaYUjCAp HdituT of The te/rla^^ 

Ulojuniud bv ito Kok iTprodu^Uonf o-f 

Dcmnidyt An, Puildijw^ ctc«, IrKlicdw 9 Pkctt In fnll colour, oum- 
tiraln^ lio plcmnn bi ill. SL^iik Biluk^gnpit^^ ets. Rojul ^to, clotlt.. 
QKAfpccnstfur, 

MONOGRAPH NO. □!—GEORGLAN ART 

A burvqr of Arr in HndfVKF during ibc eci^ of Codrgc U% i^to-i^zc, by 
katlinn mubnrElW. Tim ScdkiHi ctfrojanc: by J. &. ManAoh; 

iPed Stt 4 piwrf by Gtj^wrmja Wufi<; C^rtmirt tiy Hciikaiid 
Raciciiau; IFo^dmA ^Otmu Bmac^kj^ TrisiiUi hy A E Kk^dkick^ 
XUmfT by LwrEin tk 3 «tw-STA*uk Wtxh an Imi^ocxi^ by itocn 
Fht- Thfr tnutttirkAi bchulc 6 ?ket* m ard 64 in 

cnmprfiing vtmua 1 do itibjcaAr ami futming ■ ^oUcty of ebc fine arat dccoc- 
KttTE sm f )4 ibp Oicapcf xrtuixi!. R,o^ 4 X 0 ^ dmh^ z zr, luci. 


COLOUR: A Manual of rrs Stout anu PaACrim 

By PL BaHititt CwPUi!™* Un: IkadipMtef of tbc Schocit <af Art, Rrjch- 
d*Jc- A Sum of id condac but voy ptitUciJ abaptca^ bwd on the 
Auihor^k e ipcitnm igi, m fUnpf<iy-A;!cfnn*aj—Dweryd 
]jHennbi£Unj$^i£ifbci of LtglirEng—Coknir—flUck'and-^jn, esc. 
iUnauased b? Z4 Rjtm (wmic dooblr «i»)p pHnbui k CHAkitir,, 

Exompla nf f^kiur Q^mbrnAtims, Cradkg^ Tcmilt|t, clC.^ idclnding 
fizv^xain^'lok Cukuu dfififtlkatii^ 'm hlucafii: Ncir and iktjaod 

inipemkn. f dmb^ gill. ya. nci. 

A COLOUR ClfART 

liwd Ira oonnediem wEib the ibo^T b^iJs, CDmining of a Hivk ry bNJbea 
m durmnef^ pnnred; In Gcaded Qdtnif, ihrpwtFig 14 vudcit Comlnwkim 

*£k 1 tl^uzafL- with c^ilcEiaijLiry IcEc^incnL PipICls «imiT papcf^- ±i- tici.. 

FASHION DKA^IKG AND DESIGN 

By Lquih £. OtAtiwicji. lUiiAimid hy nusncnMi* ctsrnfilc* of HkinTli 

Tiahkui bcpLiiuinirf Skutriio bt thr Auilinr^ Flptirc SniJk*, md 

1 letka of aboiu to utd ds^Li t^iim of Qiutetiipdfvfy Kutlnoii 

I>titwln|il^ by anln*. Cbdffpcf j^iiw Lif^ cImR 

kncit^L dd- ppcL 






ART Tt[E LIJ=H OF MANKIND 

A Sumr ift .yWcieniETm friiin die pjilku Tam. 0. Vt, 

WPT. Ffwnul Ifv «. tciie* i 4 eundhe tiJunKL <Kh owtointiijT il»in 
fej ma iftih -bvpfli TO fnli-fWHc ukl fin^ ntwcniliitn ^im d>; 

I. A <niNER,\L VIEW OE ART; Ih Mulvec^ P*rsciFu* 

A^icjirat a ANOENT TIMES: Tin Amt w A>«»fT 
Kcttt, QjAUOiU, AitTMiA. PeHiiA. sod Dtbor IiuhU. HI. GREHIC VHT 

'^'»“>MANABV/..ST1NEAR-Fr^ 

Hi™ conefa c Jirtlc ^Iiniei imt flea^BnoJ K> gcTrv ■ la InlrodElcdiMi to 
IW Aii^HECKiiw uvi SrtMiT of Aft b} Tlwy ««) ipMtiUf- 

»ll» uTatim Mod luUy Uluuneed hy nuny Dnrrw^ ■raTr^ojin^r^ 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ART 

"irsifia Jrs^T^ 

Hrtjnrifflf, Cuil^, HcTiiiuMncii, nul RiMkiu Tflmw, 
uKiKiinjj ilto ibout too lUiuintfaiiM bi i]k icme ft ™ |>n«.iiM Enm«- 

biijv Pluu. Modltiui Ifii^ gilr. ft*. Ad, net. 

tIiSTORY OP art 

Bf j™. pyoit*. ProftnuT «tW»iM Collei^. OdlfomU. b x teJu™, 

V^. J5^'* A litw !«* nedMUj iiTvkUc leo. w 

Kf, PtiUithod ai UEt pcf TohiiiK, ' 

VoL, 1. PRLWnVE, ANCIENT AND CLASSIC ART. Wiih Ai JbU- 
P145B Plto. wduIiflE mioT In otIooi. find lyA lllll•lmlulu Cnxn Piioin. 
gfsnnf, Fluuv {JAviDfT, RiHiatiiKnu, eie, 

?5T:, ^'**',1* *»»1sle; ha-p»«e Planai. faiclijiW ttnar b cuiour. ind 
SfA iRuxtiBliOM fRttU VhoUijfitidH, CIM, ' 

Voi. m. TTIB REXAISSANCH TO MODERN TUWES. WirA u bU- 

PM 4 -* PlifM, toclmlin* nanr |q colou «id 77* ISutlmiofn tnm ^o- 

ctL 

THE DRAWINGS OF ANTOINE WATTEAU, rCSj-iTir 

Bt Dr. K. T Ijr ihe Adimokm Mimmn. Otrfbid, Ediirtf -(HJ 

Munrt Dranrbsi^ A Jull ortelrlMl tdikoJ Sorney. lUnrtntcd br too 

Si^II2Er iel^cd djajiaricfiiiic Dmvmfi fnmi jm^Aw 

M Urq^bHibcaJ, a Fninil»{ijc« let ^tZ:t and 

tmiKjrtMr pktnrpi Wilh Hid dwKiip 

fJrt ktUvTin^, ^pty, aj|?i» dr^ii, gtll. ±t licL 

^ WATERCOLOI/R PAINTING 

si.?jsss: “»“■ 

HISTORIC TESmE FABRICS 

pffi ^£u,S 5 




THE AKT AXD CRAFT OF OLD LACE 

CutiALTb^. fnui} ibe XTVrEtb m ihf ILuIy XIXth CentiuW^ Bf 
ifOH liEt^TecK^a. m by WiutKjri Piniibp. iVn- 

muiiig A fdi mwiTFul Knmni el ifcc Dcvdopiuii el'Styki wwi in Amlnli 
Of T«tlinif|u£ mnd Tcxiws. 

llbntnuHl hy ful^ Pfa1■«^ i in wrar, givinj^ ^ ipedmoti 
acUc di8^IJU4Jn aikl at& m !}» tencit jibcc^ nf f 3 y IJfcfr- Liq^ 
gib. 5 L ffil. 

JOHN OBRISSET 

Hugucnnu Cirrei, ^foJdi^u^ Horn biu) TfHtf?fK>tbeil Wortcf ^ bid Snuffs 
bujt -Miikcf. e 2 Knifhkft<^bif Wofki dntvd iTOj-rytl. By Pmup A. S, 

Pnii.Lm. Confauuiij^ Text qq the 34«i>fdi Qi ihe Obtiwt WrniFi^ 

m hii Crjitxnufuikip^ bid ^' LeH I Of Ulik^ ti^rifYlT 4 X 1 40 

nrpt^clucfd bi Ct.^l]rKrypi^ rrf Hodti And Tarrqipf^^belt TfibfeOPD-biaai, 
Medial, Hj|iiq;tKl in diflht/cqi Medilikuifl^ etc* Bd^OiHl SimitAi Eo 

tje mimWml bIucIi xf&xtx fet mk* 4to^ inp^ 

£ 3 , it net. 

DESIGN IN WOODWORK 

A prnuitkxJ muiiuL !lf t'jibTr A, tPELLt klc [^ead of the Wnod^^xrk 
Dqwirmt, LCjC-» ^Tfodttch TochokaJ Iit^zimdr: Antbof cif ''McKlsm 
CibbjtrvpfL*^ *^FufniraK (va Sttun IfuAiet’* cv^ Oxmpr^iii; cfniricri 
oii _ Dh^ (IaEt 4 .y[unotyX CrifwFxiahlp—DKtwfljion—FEnhhfeg^— 
iralfiiflg—FelEddfli£---SBgge^Hii [or ecmisa bi Ttidr ScImaEi iwJ 
Trtininji CbiJegci^ cfcl Il[ujtraic4 by zf ffiAdillY pfefwtd 

cemfmdng lycr dkgrumt «ld 47 Viola fioni pbntriTOpb* 
ipotkllv i« Almoct, Sfoolij Ctpcki^ Cibwit Tabict lk*t>kc»cu 

fic. Dt^y tTftdmb. kzteml^ 4t tibc. 

FURNITURE FOR SMALL HOUSES 

A Serxa of Dfiigra. By P^cf A, WiELLt Pkici ir^iro- 

dssjCcd flora bnl Wfirkiog Dnwinn by die ^udKWp 

wiefa lMQ4Et^dc44u 111 (lie im. iriLcApcTtEiuiic. bEtolf^f e>, cloiL ytU, lur. 

HANDCRAFT IN WOOD AND METAL 

A Buitlboolc fer fht ux oi Ttafhczt Smiktirf^ Oafinwi, and qihm. 
By John Mcmnt uni ALPKcn J. Stitu^rr, ^llh eyet >00 tlluiinibxi* 
leitn apd Pl3/^tu|;Eiip|iir iSecoml F4Bikhn, fcrh^ «ul ^iix,;;cxb 

Lii^ lettered. lot i&di fi«. 

CRAFTWORK IN METAL 

A Ftwrrkal lilcnicntby Tcttbnult (or Tm^hm*. Sluikntip itxl WqtLfpt 

By AiJfmro h biiiiMtt, CjQiPipraiEi|t » lem dl pref^ttuit^ t^eodiii uid 
Excicbea, Ulujimiifid liy rwrnicfLhu* tulK-we ffert fjftira ibe AhiIkj*'* 
Dc 4 W 1 iiji^ tadit uxcimnankd by dt faiJpd working diirctianb iDcluding 
«llO PfAClkxJ Kotet etc. Medium clolh^ cheaper r1s£ijc vkb 

•ddickmoi |dAi^ 

*‘ll hHa* the kEi^idB.i Af Uw •pudtbI'ii.L prwlkal laHeiw—bof^v pe^ v*Eii» fip v th^ 
iteckutl til UtB ermi. Wb pmlixt ih« buub wilT fw q.llnnir^r lUri li* It-jtiwirt . ^04 
■iiuicstA kfi ih* QiAMlinEk ■flutni.''—rz# lytMiim Sikmiimu/t. 

BOOKCRAFTS AND BOOKBINDINGS, A PyuctiaJ Coukc. 

By JtvitM .St,4407»p T4^W u LdcciKt CqliljSitc: of Am ind Cra/n. etc. 
vith an Inth^uetmii 1, liiLuitK, AJLflA,, Fnncjml i-tulF Am 
■nd CisfEi Gdlcjp^ CDptnJnbiy «cctt^ nit Hhtmlau t^\‘dopenmu» 
varbua Binding hxccfisca, Ictnwgd Leather^ Pipet etc., idme yx> 
llluuraiiuni from dkpxmt JNid pboEtij^npliii of cipcntkini and imislied 
deaigizA^ Lflfgt Ito^ doeb^ hand'marbled by the Attibdr. 6cL net 



A MANUAL OF HISTORiC ORNAMENT 

Beh^ in Juxttmi of Ihii DMn:li(iiixin uf Anl^tKmte tbc Kkmric 

Ar^ tm die IK Snufemt pdxi Bj RtciiAW Culiiel 

Eiiktijij, tet^dJ mi. enkfx^ Cufii»jniif ^ 
fium tlk .'VndKir'i Ptn Drmw#i^ uadiidirifl ittKStf tarer to diii 
E^itkn Um Tuioui ioitn?C 4 « ind a ipedd teficd fnF solLiwd «ml Ptb^n - 

Npiiic erf Otmnicm <jf ibe Omt md tJbe RonimEitx^ Lacuc tin^ 

dntk in. £d. EKf. 

A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT 

1^' K S 4 LK 9 },»o JlLmwloru trf ihc iikKnimj md 

i« Applkil^jcl of Dvxhfubn to c|«, Fnm, 

OtoitiWa, Fnmeif Inrl^Ty, cac,, ifrmttarii nn fldTf joo 

from rhe Auil»t^t ificcaQy [knwed Ufwwmg^ With 
KT^HVcecittDcuchniblcct. Lu|^ ckttli, kttnnL iikM. 

m A tn*4»f, i hifni*, aU K«rn£i«tieim. 411* *p An &■»«». tp 0p. Tta 
W^l rr ^ * HHHt 0# mmnwmm mvwt nu. a moamtsM- nulilv isl Rw 
4nwm<»^tiiiiii]u»tlir li 4 irh,diti] lU^tecaflfRjnliikdJixidaEjvjiMd. : . l]bJi text 
ki v*U ■Unt#4,. sot ittm-Jt ^weiit rth ^ iS^Sl«±iiv (Mf aa «litin^ 
«xiiiif|»ul ptmotpf^ So BMd: ■ bo^ —^.a 

THE Srk'LES OF ORNAMENT 

Fitm l^hiit^ Tbina to thfr Middle of Etc XlXrti CkntiEiy, A Scfis of 
3p 5^ Af^nfcd Lii llkiodicai OtJerr^ iiridi dctcftoijv^ atrf. Bri 

Si^Tt herbal wl tfilitod bjr R, Pinsii S«*ts, 

j£o p*gp». iHrh 40© niQ-p«j» Elatd «iubiiJTiK 
upwiuda of f^^oo ic|MiatE iUiudatk^i. L»i^ rfblh^ lji, ect 

T * boflkr »Ti™ ta tb* V-MclvfiirF GuMiiiM, wratti « . . To 

i-ttirdainc ill ti* »«W in* onliiEiQik tin to tb* 
“ fchMlmHii wiLltatv amAiiL&ua mat- . . , Fiw JJluinllM ■■« ka 
Ufl Hitet fmi oaU dktHn utd tunctektitL #iu| dinm w kUi hwI Ikdlu^r 

ABSTRACT DESIGN 

A FicmcikiJ y^ i inm \ on the Mdiiiu erf Puien:. Auum Fiy^M* l*Jc Jknd 
of tJic An ScetKin, GchhuiiuhV Ctdlc^ New Crou. A ictki flf caiE^iiJ^ 
cnlutnuprc Maiwu oci QnKLiddEii^ F.IrwTfnm e»c. OlciHmfEd by ahoto 
^ fti^ liic AuthprV tpeeiaily^pitiod Dmvinj^i 

frcsdodsktCBOl IU.M CICE- ^ 


PATTERN DESIGN 

Stud^tRj itmilno in a pcacikd wmf the ^SiuromT, Ftanning, and Etu- 
urtiofl of RcpcminJ OmititiBiL By Lxwia F. XliAVx OiEttiiiting jiIkmi* joo 
pw*., lUkl j<i0 pndkdl UluitlikUom from fpccullT prermEtd DrawuiR* 
J^tMcsrapht of ihE Fdwpio df Repcn Dmiga. ihe tbc 

SpM Geufnctziciii O mamnit , ett, Ntv cdidufip m^uoJ end 
to ,\mm wkb many fitah tUuATmtHjru, iaebdtofi * En Ojlriur. 
Deroy bites doth, gik lot. 6d. n«. 


NATURE AND ORNAMENT 

By P. Dai. Ktnrta tiir IUw Maieiui. o# DmcM, irciiMir 

diimv of the ^MadTc punlbfUtiei of I’lioi F(if(ii, ht grMrtli, foinim, 
?i ^^ 1 *^ UhBMuJnyit, eltJiifl,y gninp^ OOftVnniiliidy luillcr 

SliT**** 5?^ *"**'!? •*?«*«. ««•* •pecldl* dwwtt by Mbi I. 

MOwi, >«ev tnd dtcmi lidltkin, lerhecl, whh t by M*i t 

UoG^tKTil. Demy Mvu, doth. Icltenti. )t. net. «7 

SHOLTJ3 vt:E STOP TEACHING ART? 

Iclrarinjj Old wtUlMifaBtl aBnmil of (imdctn Art 
EihietHHcl. *TO, h«»nk. bueiwHt, hach, yjL &L net. 
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TIfE PRACTICAL, DRAWlr^iG JERJEJ 


coMPOsmo>J 

Aq «\ialinjfe or £bc INwipki o# Fkiof^ X>nl|;n. Bf CntL C , 

^tlt difptcTi «o Tom^ iTwributiDn, CrjidlaEiDtt. Scik, t^cnpcc- 
iire, Itfaftbm, Hiiimtof And Ifaixim uf CuAsrur^ Dncutdi. OluiEfAiod bf 
[to CHiparwrEre hhI iiulytkuX Ormwlnj^ 5 lKKhm^ mxmI q 

film id ddJcjdf^ inJ J 9 fidJ'tAffc lUuAtfmEijHii frotn jf^ircaiE Muion. !McdL 
ciniKgi^p^pcTf^dcL lUn cKh 4 


AbmiAL ANATOMY AND ORiVWING 

Bf NiiKUE^ IQuEtniod bf" m «aici of Hum in ftnirnFk of tbc 

Autbor^Ai [>7%wbw rrf Hcmi£\ C4ntA l>:K?k PimtiA «nd V'mi AtwaiIa 

lopfcionufi^ ilio KAcum^ OeiAOitr ctc. [ndudlnf $ho numctom iryn-pAse 
Afd fttdaikt 1-ioc: Dfivtdf[i ol AdACfinif. Mtw:bcfL« Bcioei^ CfC. 


PEN DRAWING 

A Pnctical ^f«£iiuil Ofi J^tactnilf, Toduuq^ Si>b^ Twrtnic, cic. By Gi 
M- Gmtdiune tcoibim i» — 

Plgnm, ]^i« And ind Method—tAndnfc And Arfbi^ 

tcxmiR—Modem IlEubTEAd^jq-^iijttnmui DiAwfag 

AdrertilcTTieTlli^Riiliifintfl. rbtmemtii ^rrictfe^ T>in^TS¥TPr by tb4 

Audid^ And too of nkidmiMb by ciu thkf Fen DiAu^^imnui dF 

tiiLA^H f And T 6 CaU. limcA. 

THE AitT AND PRACTICE OF SKETCHING 

A C(m3p®dbfiftti^e Tmibc fm tbc Pmcticfr of Skcnibing ^ lEtcibod. 

By l^tTAB Saj^wict, A.R.J-B.A. The Antbor dcd» mcomiix'lf vitb itaHimu 
nnib—IVs. PcflclL ^■Atef<olotti', 014 CjAftm, ctci-. tcod 

rIvca a com^kic icnranr of ihc Tedmique coclw iduinAUii hv 
iliKA ol kjdtHi^iw ll]oii:a£irii wad 0 Fkm in cuIlmu, whh h^xiujui Liuc 
lituiTraiiqfii in the lot^ ffom the woik L>f grear Mmu. 


the art of DRAV 5 TNG LN LEAD PENOL 



SKETCHING IN LEAD PENCIL 

Bj Imp™ Sai.tmi, A.ft.I.B.A. An Intr^vhicikie u* ib« vomc uithm'i “An 
of UrAwIng bi ixad fVni:il/^ but dsling cwlicly with ikeuhiiijiiA ditfiw^ 
clnAd fftAd ihe mdibtg \ii nrdihod Dr 9 W]ii£». A ptAcucal roBniiif 6 ir ibc 
Sfudnu ind Aitbr. ContAmin« in pAgea and jd Hiditratioaf, 
by lAdl-’-luduT'd. nftw* id iryl by Atuhcii, ^I , 'ptt. 


SKETOHNG FROM NATLtRE 

A Pfimtoil Titaikc [Ml the Feindfto of PktckriEi Gj^opsdiUjo. By R J, 
CtA». Cof^frtsnz Otolix of amJ Pknning of SkiHsi--lWK*— 

Eierdic id CotopoAliion—ExatnpkA ibo Old Mutcn. Wltb 6 Phm 

in Qdftitil« fttiDKroiu cutnpOiitkjitt ftiMli l>tc Autbot'm Oerwlng;, tnd i 
Hefics Ilf de Wint, Cntaie, OcmiuBk^ BmitlngtOd, etc, 

DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS AND iLLltSTRAl-ORS 

By AtJLlK W. SmAJrT^ Cntltaftlliig t ft LUnKrratiqfiit printed 

in mustly EuIl-pagE Fkmp from W Old «ad ^fodem 

AithA. ^eecimJ E^thio^ reriicd Aod eiilitgcd. dbihi 

»T 




ART [N DAILY L[FE FOR YOUNG AND OLD 



EVERYDAY ART AT SatOOL AMD iJOME 

•Pprttfilii'ilt Jioimronl by Sir Michict S*dkr. 
Oe!piq:i. a Pttcticiil OwtH huDcl iiii ibd titw ^cmiieI i>f 

M>V TofLtMffi-^ * lUlKd to iu^alrnn ccviliEr_kij^ 

^TMhuKii umj^ (K1 (STOtWoit, Flwt^pitintitvi, eu^ vltU 

loCTHum oa Dfninf, teuthn^, 5«iined IcAil^wfak, 

Aod ^ilh 5i hdf^dKh^ freum rhe Aatlior't Dimwsurr, 

mimctma fuU-pigc ^nd umlkt lint? JIhutnikm, mal t Phtm ki 
Vet»EHitfi«v«S. S«i»d ^ ch™w idiricMi* nr^BcJ 
Mnitum djHii. lofcitLncf, ® 

PERSPECTIVE IN DJLiWLNG 

A IftKtjrfiJctoiy Acfptizix Hr Miss D. D. Saww, Uie Art 

u ^ Auiticif Art mt Sa^ol md 

tUmx. whh VI liun?^umion bv P^c3i9or Alush W. \vw Ptt»- 

*f*ir fA Hottikis. %'Mi S«kam m Ek«k Priodpki. 

fjw Cu^c^ Sbidmi^^ Rcflcoiftfin* Aeiii] F^zapc^thrCp Cokiur. md 

Pn^Ei^, lUuitniica by Rw loo D^gnum mad Skmtd^ m. iWri^Jcu 
HI ipxklly dmvn hr the Attibtff. icul fmm rhoro- 

Knpha^ Qt$^ ^ttov MOik |«. net* 


SKETCHING AND PAINTING FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

An Kkm^fT PraiaiaU At*mi*l. By D &. S*xm, W Aa WE»tn». 

Utbj^eon Trswinji; Ccdl^ AtitiM of "liTCfydin An." ‘ 'Peftpee- 

Hrt, etc_ Wiiii ■ FotvwDfd by j!^[d il 4D oj^P(jitMiLE_ with dnnt^sm oci 

t;nrath«ifti Wcildw * D*y Out, Ptactlw, Ibe l^(iw Out 

«t (jKnnKtiJnn, jVloiuHjfTg (Ad Fiitniiui. UbMJjHud bv cohntraii 

FmnusfUixtL > Pbiict m Lijir wi IttlT icific, «nJ }t im UluiWtiuiu Wi 
tbc Amhot 1 ipjidj3iy fuqivod SketdM Dugmrd^ ei£. Cnn™ (cto* 
itiif mvttrn, iL adj pr qwintf-ckith, Jd^end, a. iul 

THE ART OF THE BODY 

Rityihinit fnr Hoiltb oqd Bomsjr. Dj MAJifiJiniirrm Ad^witi^ 

UAnm ir^ lautiumLtuL A *dft* rjf car aid cnkjJiWc 

Uiutiv^ by numcTiH^a l ^rrtn _ ppcd*% ptwd 

,y AUfllJM'. ^ tlh Ido iubk^tR £K (14 jmrlmfj nw pi pan y fCpjodtM!'-' 

(mu of <Unfe pun an] tinUci, dtnp^ and nutki 0 ]kt*kt>: 

^iwAw pf Sptiie^tow in Walti WcII-l5(g(w Rc<i«ln^-Bx«tw 
5 Neeli-lqp acd Anlifci^The Cm 

UlVTti^R*. nts. Large |It», diUh. gJIl. in. 6d. mrl. 

human FOILM and its use in art 



111 "! j_ i . - —^ - j . -rr —41 Banj uiujiciutzi iVrf FitPlSTTCi-. 

VTnh dsnipiirt the Large *vt^ ckiiit. (l», net. 
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LIVING SCULPTURE 

A KawiI of in Tbc Hojmiut P^gip^ % fiEKn;j.it ^avlk and 

VvuMHi: C^anccnLy. With m blitafkal ind Imwluctkai by Q- 

Mup^Adim UMX^vom- OrawtataB a Serka of 47 fqJl-p*^ Stiolks, of 
iSckcted Shk and Fcmak l%i3tEa 0.41* dnctiprln Nofa^ Tlw Iniao- 
dutikot k by f pii.u», ifiMcif cunipk^ <]£ ihc Htmc±n Fc^nn 

m FirhifcUuk. GmL ftgufewfyx mtweii Air, Chfiip:^ EcatfuCh 

SlnuU 43^ flit. ttL<kLiatii 

LAUGHS AND SMILES vad Hnw to Draw Them. B]r A, A. 
BnuB, author of "Figures, FaCica Folds” and other worLs. 

fVirttal^tng ^ Fbi<ct» pdfiud ID dnti, oT mjjiicrnui oomtnj mLati J ilwtidxSj 
bnukfk^ \n roaxsmu ru|ect btirntwua ^cxesa of wU^fhiiirn pc»ofi~ 
HiKi, iim ako %iun ftum M ^Ulfqn. Con^th^ ia dl tbena $» 
SlwiihEA by ikf ALiibpr„ with rndjiscftn; Tf^li lEsdtoJinf nimierDui 

anuotttici] DugmniL C^nnp' 4i0u dccoatiyr bwdik ewb ii a ffc, 5«> ^ na£. 

'^A wiLk*. ycuDit Ift flud«.Uv « AJUTniiB m f^turllCml Luile for ITL a«akl 

rFTtCTriilf ‘I bit M±ixjctH« iw fajctafif aaa |»ra1nrt-HjljKvtQ( klmuk! JUt¥f A AkSc 

fftfd r 

FIGURBS, FACES AND FOLDS 

A Frfr^r™- BwJfi oa CotHimc and the Pemde CminttaianEx: ami Fesflii, 
firf t^uHInn Dicu Dtpifioen^ and An StudmtL By ActiLnui 

Aauajvd BuiiN. CoflitoiDiiu Its Plmcf. g^ng nryrr|£»liSui- 

tiadooi of CcAtunna and [>tAperf^ and of lypkoJ WomeR'i Fbci3« (tam 
■ntkne itxtiXKA tnd poin^rin^. Lnchidhif i epe^ ol oiak autd dra|j^ 
ttodboa ftWii Klccmi mD^k ipcclil^ po«cd for fluJudo wurL Wiih 
pn^^in'l 1021 ,0fCE& d^Risim. Pl^tc deaui^ AouDumy ttDdypii, Qicypcr 
rouvLic-. I>n3y idj piper «pq™a, Tea, £d. uf^ elotbt gHl, i n* oei- 

THE CHILD IN ART AND NATITRE 

i!p A, Aw Qaiialmilij: ohaprcn on Anafinny, l>cTdDptanlli^ odd 

F^rcaaicKin aver |w lHuJUlOiroq* friDm Photogophi and 
ChF rliiU pojcA. cxpceddi^U^ iho OjihJ Hgiw ScxcDil Ejditkmj 

fovlKd «ad rxikrjf^ Qacipet rrlauttr. 4ra., in n&iT t»- -iki. not; 

or doth, i2iu M. PCI- 

ALPHABETS. OLD ,AKD NEW 

Whh ti4 cnm|de±o Alp haV ra^ |a nf ^jutm1lb!|H nutiy AnckrH I3iwi» 
etc. Sckcffid md Anrtn^ hy Lii^w'tie F, Day, With a ahem Kcnuni of 
%bc 11tfvekipmPEi4 of ihe A^phalirf. Crgro Sto, doiL Jt, duTT. 

'"A bo/^k tr^idL hm. putUiH. |irair«il oan Eiri^fuJ IbMi inr rv>r befw* 04 Mvt 

rtbjm «{ Ml|<ibl4M>lA''^^Il« nwMtar, 

^ iwJW^ W Ainr AfaWi/ 


pen practice 

JJjr WtiiTTM Hifictjii. Q^cert (w TooK BTOCtd-pf^ Frajiiioc, 

[EalJoi, Undih and lLilr<m!idAb>, Sct tiiiff A Cuniyic Hond^ Wiih 

A7 Flam tpochiUy drawn by the Auihur, tfiviitg Kimc hnDdrodi cd* 
Ormtttam tnd Usenbet, Aixd & rTotfi lehx^ HUturkid Pytmiabi, Scwid 
rettju^ Cewn ivT\ idil paper ooten, n. fd, ntf; im bnard* 
leitEccii. la, 64 L 

THE ROMAN ALPH*\BET AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

A Ryptoducfiem of the Alpl^bci uf ihe Tn^m Cnliimiiu By 

Aujck W, SEiitv. A Settof of loruc Mitci, ptiBted fcwii iho wood bJodb^ 
Attd IndjndiDR cjcttttplct of JlBitiaiadcE. Gaiiik;^ aotl Mt.idetfi Alpha- 
ben ijid 'EVpca- Wkh ioTfoductiloa ipd chxidpttTir Mabiitn 

half-baiutdr (Ettofed^ or In. ponfotiOt 41. &L nclr 

»9 



DRAWING, DESIGN AND CBAFTWORK 

Iw Stadentf. and Deu^^ttt. B)r FmMWL. J. Cuut Cwiialnbe 

*1* raiMU*tltt» 4in tjft PWi, fton Dfiwiiij?! t.y 

^ Hatwfw Dn^ni: Oiniw, PtnHji. Jnawvi 
Mcd^i^ Thifij I^lijrat lErjacd afld cAkr^cd iritb mmj nrw Pl^irt' 

MODELUNG 

A PtnctkoJ Tnai'iE (or ihe Uic of Snjikiuft, etaL By F. J. Gtiti. Contain. 
% OH Wotfcll^ for Biionjc. Vtood, S™, Tcit^f^wSTnl!!; 

MotkUinK • Bim frm Life Mgitie MudcQuw; RiUcf Vt Qtfc, Qnupwitfei- 
pcktuc ^fulddiI^ fYuf-T^HuiB RolH^niient, etc Wirfito 
Hankn tnn dtc Hkiorj of Sculprure atid ModdfeJ OmonKCttL 

tUmri^ by JO Fkiei of ewfaraii^F aqd of 

Modrl^. «tls aW iS M«o o£ the gnsteit Sfulpiim ofdj JViiodt, 
ntuunimaii En Be »h. Ru^I Svtt, cjotij, gjli. 

THE ,^T AND CRAFT OF LINO CUTTING AND PRINTING 

A .Masimi foi iSe tue of Scbuula uml Atnuteoii, Hr Ci^run E^kuct 

^liQt of Taa«.'* etc. Urnfa « Jn^nrotil 

BAMOft i-(«dii^r Bdaiol Gatmiitf SdMoi auUmr tif "Parnoie and 
^ OHagftlnB, Ciminj* the Wodj. PiimitlS xfec 
Olllid*!^ AIk ami Poiuftf* elCi IIb viiamK dinjllrto 
buceir fiiU.m^ of which 7 * *k b black 
White or linglt tone «ld J m fuU cduur, bf the ainViir ci^ crifcct 
we^TWWn TXK^cm utnu, bdiklii^ pmrtkdl dlwnm^ fifiiMi in 

PILACnCAL WOODCABVINO 

fly EUxahcw Bowil Tbin! EdiiuHi, nrvked and enki^a in Twfi 

IN liLEUEKtAAr WOTOCAJtVIKd^ crniwcfrau! "Hint* OC 

PHnr^k^ fhaai ftawi^e, md^> 
anjihi of opciwaijni. miTinter anti dewill, it, Aurviriii^outt- 

ftJl-IWBc from Drawinsi and 
JlJ^^'spplia of bktime md mo^in carvingi. tJtonj g^vit. ttain clodi, 
Kitemt, ncccBth; Of iwi^paitt bi ode vohjm, ckuilf 10& Ci:t* 

THLNGS FOR A ROY TO ^tAKE 

ailTS*' r mtfeW Pncite ..1 Pxt=cc«*. Took 

«li*bk tllwcilona fiw ig^lb Wortinjf Modch. Hltit. 

wckll^ and SlMtrfn 

^lallyjMftoMi, SedDnd fdlilnn. rerfed atid cttlaiged. Cmwn tro, 

rV>» *f*k "mi * AW‘ 

TlflNGS FOR GIRLS TO DO 

JwRTii.^iwjrof '^EddotEirind l loudwAHE^^' oec. ^ IOi nrmicii 

Ctanbin. nrat-AJil, etc. 


SAxMPLERS AND STITCHES 

!^f An. fly Maa. AjunnaaLD Cmutni. 

XHtunln^ 4° RetnrxIuclMiia fnlni FlHitxigiabhjL, a iVfintiiirkvf 

t Jtjwa aui, boerxfe canoe hack. li*. n«, craarn™. 






ART IN NEEDLEWORK 

A Book awtt Mhuu^dtat. Hj iJKWii F. I>a¥ «wi Maii Fotmti 

ndlmm^ icvtKti bf Mam.? ikKiAMjn. i i^eca!|]r wotkt^ Sedn 

5tbchr^iiil|itcnfe rninrcrntit *np|^lcT|(cm4JAy wd ITUm^i' HoM 

tif limbnudcfy—Chl»«c^ MedktiiJ„ luJbij^ Pei»w:li «nd 

Fuit^ruJi. jKj^BtiaHsd ££ui;ii|pl^ L/f Aifn^iori Witfir U^^tvCLS 

Mki. Sr^wALi, Atm, Sto-l, D. iIagihi, ind atbcm DmiiirtEEig- iftq 
!ki fuJLrpwc llua, H!||?ruduEE3ci tmm jiod ^9 llknAnttijm In 

lC3ct. Chiwn itii\ doih- 7 l i^tr 

ST]srPl^ STITCH PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY 

Bt AKiit DllAKlXM^^-Jcl^Ei. >K"uh ct»jiwed Ffondipim urd ix PboicH 
^t3|iJik lUsitratbig 4-1 4 Pliiii fTOro lbs AuthnrV ?ten 

Llra^ing^ ihcivln|r |i Sfitch r^uE^rsmi amf ir 'C^bn^kiD \\nh 

fln Zam^wUi'i^, Q^pcd ^ ibc AtdihcHd, S^d^, Gukxit^ 

»ul Ap^UiettM 4bjn deaf ripdvc Notrt, Ccibur SchcnK. 

QciWtl 40 , ^wiappuiu^ ja, fid; « h\ cklfb J*. &J. net 

'^TIhW II Vfcl^Lh liilfi- ifl Lhdi bock- t^HTf ^ni 9TeiUB|]| pb.f H lii timi Ml^ u|40. Tlu 
siLhECtiMEl] tt9 cifar mad -ild lb# ARklte JE^ pnCt^ Mf Mt wUJ' 

plMH jmsf pfiOf]* 14 ^ GMbuJi- 

STITCM PATTERNS AND DESIGNS FOR EMBROtDERY 

Hjr JcK^Eb. An. mcbpcndoiEit t^mi^isiiELjn vMtiimc ro ihe 

alHyrc vofk^ cotuiLiimig 4^ ^'^Im if plkiKgcaiphit eun^pla fro. tt 

Plfeuei HCiC iin^ic zdd cdccliw enibttilkiT Afoiftta^ i Fmninpkcc in cnloar 
and riuinciHu Tmt JEmtmUwti oi Suicbd and ftictbidi. Cc^'ti 4 in* 
pApee Wtippcn, jiv nci; (ie ineloiJt 4^. OCL 

CANVAS EiiBROlDERY 

A MhiuimJ l^iT Srucksltt and Amafenn by Lqctiai P. P mn_ GonDuning^ 

4S pagcfl of ic=i1» t colcutcd Fmoinipbd^c^ and [4 tpCScUir pnipued PUiii. 

Si itchtt vkI tiEtbods^ .^liuint 4^, pzpcr 'vmtpfvn^ 

|i. wt; Of brjufid in dntfip 4 s. nct^ 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. L DOUBLE-RUNNING, ok 
BACK-STITCH 

Hv L01Z194 F. With leuluuxEd frunnuniw^ lo ipfecially diawn 

of 4J WfFtfcinu Dtaigi^, and & I'n^A of to E±iKihh 

ami Sompkfi, owipdib^ numcfxwi Paxicmi and wilb 

Pmciicjd Tttf Mod a PrcfaDc by V.tta C*MlraffiLLh EibbrDjikkrr Teaciw^p 
'^'U}dhatxs SdKjid ii( Ant Ud iform with "'[jmvtii EIiuhpnidnTy-*^ 
ob^iiCLg 4to^ paper v,'ttppmt, ncf; of buoid^, dbeh hack^ 41, twi. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. H. CROSS-STITCH 

S^j LovtiA R f'ftiEL Wtth * Ddmimi Fn»irli|>&A, 10 «arii% dnirn 

of 59 D»ignt and 8 PkLi (mm riirm^grt^la uf 

tj rmicsd tlt^Eb^h Mn|dc;n. nml Objccia. CotntrLbi^ 43 Mibjptacti, ^vJitg 
hurueeda of rJi tf-nia and Mnti^in. With f^actkal 'l^Tr And ft Prc&c by 
Pmfc$44»r Ri CLUfxy4^jii;i hit Slaik FcnfnsHjir tif pine Ant C^ford L/nivcf' 
iity, J-4Jt|;e itbU^tije 4tns fmfei ft nea^ ot lunvU. cimb 41. nci, 

illustrated STTrCHERY DECORATIONS 

bt WlHlFlUl} ^L O-AillUL CooEikLui^ Fltuct IkMfl the AuEhor'i apectatEy 
m^iand Diftvb^ aotiK tfa uaeltii nmttuf Molimt IkfAkri. 

Hoietunv Fkiral ldknKtii«i Lcmcrtng and WotaHf Objeett lucb 

Batp, lUmfiirt, cICl lncluEjiitg a eoliJUicil tHonibl^kf^r lalnjuiiiituEy Tbf 
and full dmiiMlTr Nnita tm tbc PUEtt Lttrwn 41^4 atiif paper vtippcia. 
net; htmidi, budk^ 4 k set 

n«w uui u«k(hii imki bogk la llw ftwlcttirlacy unei^kxr. Uiia kn 

4liCCEHlBl lb lt4C tuk/'—t i'lW|-M|; .Vat' 
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